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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  edition  contains,  beaides  At  letters  published 
ly  authority  of  Junius  himself,  others  written  by  the  same 
wiAwtr^  under  various  signatures,  which  appeared  in  the 
PiMic  Advertiser  from  April,  1767,  to  May,  1772,  toge- 
dicr  with  his  Private  Letters,  peculiarly  curiousand  inter* 
C8tmg«  addressed  to  his  printer,  the  late  Mr.  H.  S*  Wood- 
laD,  snd  his  confidential  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes. 
These  letter  papers  only  reached  the  proprietor's  hands 
aber  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  had  been  printed  oiF^ 
aid  will  account  for  the  unavoidable  omission  of  any  notice 
of  tbem  in  the  Preliminary  Essay. 

It  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  plan  at  first  proposed 
by  the  author,  but  which  he  was  compelled  in  some  degree 
Id  depart  from,  as  remarked  in  the  Preliminary  Esaay^  that 
die  edition  now  offered  contains,  independently  of  his  more 
finished  compositions  under  the  signature  of  Junius  and 
Pbilo  Junius,  letters  under  other  signatures,  bearing 
nevertheless  characteristic  and  unequivocal  marks  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  pen;  and  which,  though  written  per- 
haps with  more  haste  than  the  former,  exhibit  merit  enough 
to  accompany  them;  while  they  possess  no  small  portion  of 
additional  value  as  comments  upon  points  that  require 
elucidation. 
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X  ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  editor,  in  thus  deciding  upon  materids  which  li 
scattered  through  what  the  author  terms^h  ^^  solid  folios/' 
will  be  found  seldom  to  have  relied  altogether  upon  his  own 
judgment,  but  to  have  availed  himself  of  a  variety  of  minute 
clues  resulting  from  incidental  references,  or  open  acknow* 
ledgments  in  the  Private  Letters;  direct  charges  of  contem- 
porary labourers  in  the  same  political  vineyard,  which  were 
not  disavowed  by  Junius  himself,  as  it  was  his  custona 
whenever  ^  other  persons'  sins,''  to  adopt  his  own  language^ 
were  attributed  to  him;  or  from  numerous  other  casuid 
hints  both  in  the  acknowledged  and  more  palpable  Miscel« 
laneous  Letters,  of  which  the  reader,  it  is  presumed,  will 
meet  with  instances  enough  to  satisfy  himself  as  he  proceeds* 

To  the  author's  explanatory  notes,  the  present  editor  has 
added  such  others  through  the  entire  progress  of  the  work^ 
as  the  intervening  lapse  of  time  has  seemed  to' render  neces* 
sary,  and  though  some  of  them  are  longer  than  he  could 
have  wished,  yet  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
written  in  answer  to  letters  from  Junius,  he  has  thought  it 
more  desirable  that  they  should  appear  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  now  offered,  than  be  pressed  into  the  text  of  the 
work,  by  which  means  its  present  size  must  have  been  veiy 
considerably  extended;  and  the  plan,  as  devised  by  the 
author,  have  been  in  some  instances  departed  from.  Many 
of  these  notes,  moreover,  selected  from  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, will  be  found  in  themselves  extremely  curious  and 
valuable,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  no  where  else  to  be 
met  with*  The  text  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the 
journal  in  which  the  letters  originally  appeared,  and  very 
numerous  errors  which  have  crept  into  all  the  editions,  ex- 
cept the  gemiine  one  published  by  Mr.  H.  S*  Woodfall 
himself,  and  which  have  been  considerably  multiplied  in 
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ADVERTISEMENT.  xi 

the  later  impressioiis,  have  been  carefully  corrected  or  ex- 
punged. 

Xhe  various  fac-similes  of  the  hand-writing  of  Junius, 
which  are  executed  with  peculiar  fidelity^  have  been  selected 
firom  those  parts  of  his  manuscripts  which  present  the 
greatest  diversity  of  penmanship,  though  the  differences, 
except  in  that  numbered  eight,  are  so  trifling,  that  a  hard  or. 
a  8oft«  a  good  or  a  bad  pen,  is  altogether  sufficient  to  ax> 
coimt  for  them.  The  papers  which  have  been  copied  for 
specimens  of  the  writing  of  Junius,  will  be  found  in  their 
doe  order,  among  the  Private  Letters.  The  other  fac-similes, 
as  well  as  the  seals,  have  been  delineated  with  equal  ac- 


The  proprietor  feels  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  before 
he  closes  this  advertisement,  to  make  his  warmest  ac- 
faiowledgments  to  several  distinguished  characters  who  have 
iDspected  the  papers  in  his  possession,  and  who  have  kindly 
afiirded  him  much  valuable  assistance.  He  begs  more  espe- 
dally  to  ofler  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  eminent  person  who 
ofaligingly  furnished  the  specimen  of  Mr.  Burkc^s  hand- 
vriting,  which  will  be  found  among  the  other  fac-similes* 

To  the  gendeman  to  whom  he  stands  so  much  indebted 
finr  the  very  valuable  addidon  of  the  private  correspondence 
between  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  which  probably  ren- 
ders the  whole  of  the  political  wridngs  of  the  former  com- 
plete; as  also  to  another  gentleman  who  procured  for  him  the 
note  firom  Mr«  W.  G.  Hamilton,  and  who  on  various  occa- 
dons  has  taken  great  pains  and  trouble  in  pointing  out 
sources  of  useful  information,  he  begs  most  particularly  to 
ttmm  his  imfeigned  gratitude. 

To  his  more  immediate  personal  friends  for  the  warm  ia- 
terest  they  have  evinced  m  the  success  of  his  undertakbg, 


r 
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he  feels  far  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  express*  And  he  now 
submits  these  volumes  to  the  judgment  of  the  political  and 
literary  world,  with  deference  and  respect,  in  the  hope  that 
his  earnest  endeavours  to  present  them  for  the  first  time 
with  a  complete  and  perfect  edition  of  the  Letters^  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  Political  Works^  of  Junius,  will  not  be 
wholly  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  shall  experience  the  fur- 
ther satisfaction  of  finding  it  acknowledged,  that  the  task 
has  been  at  least  iitipanially  executed. 

Patbrno8ter-Row« 
July  15,  1812. 
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It  wbb  not  from  personal  vanity,  but  a  fair  eatimate  of  his 
^fnk  meric^  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
viote,  that  time  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
mmortskllty^  The  matter  and  the  manner,  the  times  and 
die  talents  tJtiey  disclose,  the  popularity  which  attended 
Aem  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced  on  the 
public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrines  they  inculcate, 
lU  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a  passport  to  the 
Bost^stant  posterity. 

In  their    range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about 
Ive  years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772: 
and  never  has  the  history  of  this  countn',  from  its  origin  to 
die  present    hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that 
more   peren&ptorily  demanded  the   severe,    df^cisive,  and 
overpowering  pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.  The  storms 
and  tempests  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  shaken 
the  poUncal   world  to  its  centre,  have  been  wider  and  more 
treisendoiis  in  their  operation;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
sart,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind; 
but  that  of*  England  still  towers,  like  the  p3a'amids  of  Egypt, 
a  woDderful  and  immortal  fabric,  overshadowing  the  desart 
that  surrounds  it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes* 
in  the  period  before  us,  however,  this  stupendous  and  beau* 
tiful  fabric  itself  was  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  founda- 
tion: a  series  of  unsuccessful  ministries  too  often  profligate 
Vol..  I-  *A 
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and  corrupt,  and  not  unfrequently  cunning,  mdier  than  ca- 
pable; a  succession  of  weak  and  obseqiuous  parliaments,  and 
an  arbitrary,  though  able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  the  im- 
politic measures  of  the  cabinet,  fatally  concurred  to  confound 
the  relative  powers  of  the  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the 
happiness  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people;  to  frustrate  all  the 
proud  and  boasted  triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded 
but  a  few  years  before  by  an  inglorious  peace^;  to  excite 
universal  contempt  abroad,  and  universal  discord  at  home* 
Hence  France,  humiliated  as  she  was  by  her  losses  and 
defeats,  did  not*  hesitate  to  invade  Corsica  in  open  defiance 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  minister;  and  succeeded 
in  obtainitig  possession  of  it,  whilst  Spain  dishonourably  re* 
fused  to  make  good  the  ransom  she  had  agreed  to,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  which  had 
been  saved  from  pillage  upon  this  express  stipulation.  They 
saw  the  weakness  and  distraction  of  the  English  Cabinet, 
and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  chastisement  of  a  new  wan 
The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
address  might  at  first  have  stifled  for  ever,  were  blown  intis 
a  flame  of  open  rebellion,  by  the  impolitic  violence  of  the 
very  minister  who  was  appointed,  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
office  at  this  very  time  and  for  this  express  purpose,  to 
eiLamide  into  the  causes  of  dissadsfaction,  and  to  redress 
the  grievahces  complained  of:  while,  at  home,  the  wholfc 
ways  and  means  of  the  ministry,  instead  of  being  directed 
against  the  insolence  of  the  common  enemy,  were  exhausted 
against  an  individual,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been 
so  greatly  distinguished,  had  not  the  ill-judged  and  contu* 
macious  opposition  of  the  cabinet,  and  their  flagrant  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  and  important  principles  of  the  constitU* 
tion,  in  order  to  punish  him,  raised  him  to  a  height  of  popu- 
larity seldom  attained  even  by  the  most  successful  candidates 
for  public  applause;  and  embroiled  themselves  on  his  account 
in  a  dispute  with  the  nation  at  large,  almost  amounting  to  a 

1  In  1763,  tbroug^h  the  negotiation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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'9  and  which,  at  kngtb,  only  termixuuted  ip.  |th^ 
Mra  utter  coofution  and  defeat^. 

It  was  at  this  .period,  and  under  t^eae  circuniata]ict;8,  .th^ 
the  ensuiDg  lett«2r8  succesaively  macle  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day**. 
Tbe  claaaical  chastity  qf  tbqir  language,  the  exquisite  force 
ad  perspicuity  of  their  argument*  the  keen  severity  of  «heir 
fcproach,  the  extensive  infortnation  they  evinced,  their  fear* 
less  and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  ihe^r  stern  and  steady 
ttacbmem  to  the , purest  principles  qf  the  constitution,  ac^ 
fised  for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speed,  a  popularity 
vhich  no  series  of  letters  have  since  possessed,  nor  perhaps 
ever  will;  and  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  diffuse^ 
mmkg  the  body  of  the.  people  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their 
constitutional  rights  than  they  had  ever  bafoVe  attained,  and 
nimated  them  with  a  mpre  determined  spirit  to  maint^m 
d&em  mviolate^.  Enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name^ 
Ac  writer  of  these  philippics,  unseen  himaelf,  beheld  with 
Kcret  satlalactiDn,  the  vast  influence  of  his  labours,  and  en* 
joyed,  though,  as  we  shall  .afterwards  observe,  not  always 
without  apprehension,  the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  tp 
^tct  hioa  in  his  disguise.  He  beheld  the  people  extolling 
Um,the  oourt  execrating  him,  and  ministers  and  more  than 
ministers  trermbling  beneath  the  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

his  by  no  means,  however,  the  intention  of  the  editor  of 
ihe  preseoit  volumes  to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the  mfthod 
T^^'*^^  hy  JuifiuB  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  pa- 

^  la  the  langui^e  of  Lord  Chathanit  delivered  on  May  .1,  177I>  in  the 
^w«c  of  Lords*  *•  they  rendered  the  very  name  of  parliament  ridicuiow, 
Py  carrying  on  a  conatant  war  against  Mr.  Wilkes." 

'  They  were  generally  copied  from  the  Public  Advertiser  ipto  sU  the 
■>^ly  and  evening  papers. 

^  'Hiat  the  same  general  impression  was  produced  by  the  appearance 
w  lhc»e  letters  m  Parliament*  which  is  so  well  known  to  have  been  pro- 
Vcd  «tu  of  it,  is  evident  from  almost  tM  the  speeches  of  the  day,  «f  the 
witor  had  time  to  refer  to  them.  But  the  two  following  extracts  from  a 
2^ech  of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  l«ord  Horth  wiU»  he  presumeSf  be  sufficient 
^f  *J>«  pwpose.  The 
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triotic  objects  on  which  his  heart  appears  to  have  beeii  most 
ardently  engaged*  Much  of  his  Individual  sarcasm  might 
perhaps  haw  been  spared  with  advantage — and  especially 
the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults  upon  the  character  and 

The  first  ensuing  is  part  of  a  speech  delivef«d  by  the  former  gentleiaalb. 

«*  Where  then  shall  w«  look  for  the  origin  of  this  relaxstiod  of  the  U«rs 
and  all  government?  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrouled,  unpunished,  through  the 
land?  The  myrmidOns'of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  yon,  or  yon.  No:  they 
disdain  such  vermin^  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  bnoke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  nvaiU 
Ko  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet. 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cx>ld  1  thought  he  had  ventnred  too  far,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his  iri- 
JOmpha,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,. Sir,. there  are  in 
.that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit* 
It  was  the  raocoiir  md  venom,  with  which  1  was  struck.  In  ^ese  respects 
the  North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  'wit,  and  judg- 
ment But  while  1  expected  in  this  daring  flight  hisfiiiadi  itiln  and  Imll^ 
.behol4  him  rising  still  high'er,  and  coming  down  squse  upon  ^oth  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from 
the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage. 
Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir?  he  has  attacked  even 
you-i-he  has— and  I  believe  you-  have  no  reason  to  triumph  m  the  encoun- 
ter. In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  Royal  &agle  in.  htft^pounoes,  mi 
dashing  him  against  a, rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostn^te.  Kai^,  Lords,  and 
Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  hi^  fury.  Were  be  a  member  of  this  house* 
what  might  not  be  ekpected  from  his  knowledge,  "hisfirAaness,  and  inte- 
grity ^•  He  would  be  easily  known  by  his  contempt  ^  alt  danger,  by  h« 
penetration,  by  14s  fri^ur.  Nothing  would  escape* ;4^  vtgi)ance  and  ac- 
tivity. Bad  ministers  could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity;  nor  could 
promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  ,thing  from  the  public." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North. 

*'When  factious  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this 
pass,  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to 
justice?  Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this 
mighty  Ju  kius  has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters?  Though 
there  may  be  at  present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some 
time  or  other  caught.  At  any^te  he  will  be  -exhausted  with  fruitless 
efforts;  those  tusks  which  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the 
constitution  will  be  worn  out  Truth  will  at  last  prevail.  The  public  will 
see  and  feel  that  he  has  eitltcr  advanced  false  facts,  or  reasoned  falsely 
from  true  principles;  and  that  be  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the 

timea 
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Motire^of  the  kiag. .  Aw^e  as  he  is  of  the  argainents  is 

ficvour  of  occasional^  attaekittg*  the  charaeter  of  the  chief 

Magistrate,  as  urged.b]|r  JmiWB  himself  in  his  Prbface  post 

p.  26^  and  in  VoL  IIipi6i9i|4i^Btill  thinks  4hat  -no  possible 

drcumstances  couM  justify  s6  gross  a  di8rtepect)and  in«) 

decency;  that  no  principle  tif  the  coautihitsaik  supports  it| 

aad  that  every  advantage  it  was  calcidatod  to  produce,  might 

have  been  obtained  in.an  equ^l  degr^  and  to  an  equal  extent^ 

\tf  animadverting  npon  the  obnductof  the:  king's  ministers, 

instead  of  censuring  ^at  of  the  king  in  person.  Isi  the  vo- 

lomes  before  us  the  editor  is  ready  to  ikcknovledgc  that  these 

kinds  of  paasgraphs  seem' at  times  not  altogether  (free  fron^ 

what  ought  never  to  enter  the-  pages  of  a  writer  on  national 

sa(fject8-*-individual':  8]rieen  and  enmity*  Biit  well  may  we 

forgive  such  trivial'  aberradons  of  die  heart,  in  the  midst  of 

the  monaentous  mattet  jthese  vohin^es  are  well  known  to  con* 

Ittn,  the  important  principles  they  inculcate;  and  especially 

under  the  recollection  that  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the 

Commons  of  England  might  still  have  been  without  aknow* 

Icdge  of  the  transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consist* 

ing  of  their  parliamentary  representatives— 4iave  been  ex* 

posed  to  tliSe  absurd  and  obnoxious  harassment  of  parlia* 

mentary  arrests,  upon  a  violation  of  privileges  undefined  and 

incapable  of  being  appealed  against— ^defrauded  of  dieir 

apoiv  an  ail^itrary  and  interested  clai  m  of  the  crown—* 


teesy  not  to  tfae  justice  of  his  'csmt.  Tbe  Noeth  BritoD.  tKe  most  flsgir 
tioos  libel  of  its  dsy,  would  ba^e  btten  equally  secnre,  had  it  be^n  as  pow- 
erfully supported.  But  the  press  had  not  then  overflowed  the  land  with 
its  hUck  gaily  and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people.  PoUtkal' writers  had 
tome  «lisme  lef^i  thej  liad  ^bme  reverence  for  tbe  Crown;  some  respect 
Ibr  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any  members  of  Farliament 
baidy  eaoon^  to  hanmgtie  inrdefisnca  of  libels.  I«awyers  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  acene  is  now  entirely  changed.  With- 
out doors,  within  doors,  the  same  abusive  strains  prevail.  Libels  find  pa- 
tiofis  in  both  houses  of  Par&ameiit  as  well  as  in  Westnunster  HaU.  Nay, 
they  pronounce  libels  on  the  very  judges.  They  pervert  the  privilege  of 
this  bouse  to  the  purposes  of  faction.  They  catch  and  swallow  tho  breath 
of  the  inconstant  multitude,  because,  I  suppose,  they  take  their  voios, 
wfafcit  is  nsw  that  of  libols,  to  bo  tbs  voice  of  Go4-" 
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ttddepinved  jof  thcxcmatttuiipotl  ri^t-of  a  jwfr  Q>.i 
jbe cpiesiioti .of Jaw  as iMrellra« rthitt irf;faau  JrOthe islc^y ,|MI« 
triofisin  bf  ih&late  Mr.  FoiL  ttJtlie.patton*M4t2ly  ixnlel^fftd  fw 
a  4lirect  Idfpslaiive.decisbD  ijqpda  this-  Uit  jhaporfaftt  ,poia^«:rr 
but  the  grouml  mns  piwiv^sfy  cleared  b^  the  l^^eni'liQfaf^ 
w;  itiis  notobm  that  a  judge  baatdimdtqpcfily  tOfCQnVfovP9t 
Ais  right  since  the  clear  and  ttnan9W€rabLe4U^fnei|t  iOf  Jp« 
lixiM  upon  this  aufaject,  in  oppoaitton  to  the  arbitvary  and 
iUegal.doctrt|ie>df  iLordManafieUvaA^ui:ged  ia  tbarMae  of 
the  King  tagahiat 'WoodftU^^fH^n  argaoacnt  wfakh(S<eiiia!M 
baresileho^djevery  dii^ttctton,  toJianre  convinoedevenjr  p»rqr# 
a^fd  tvithbut  tirhich  ^perhs^M  jovan  <the  wdai  a«El  talents  lOf 
Mr.  Fox iiiaMeif  inigbt  have  haeniexarciaed  «in . varo*  ^ 

fiutvafter  all,  ivboorinvhat  was  Jumius^  .this  t/utdawfi^m 
numty  who  xhcis  shot  his  unerring. arroWa  from  aOiimpeaer 
Irable  cooceaiiiientv  and  ^punished  wtthimt  .being  p^rettiwndi 
The  question  i^  .natural;  and  itibas  b^en  repeated. alos^t 
svithoutiintermisskHifirom  the  appearance,  of  tusffindl  ktier* 
It  is  I  not  vunnacural^  moreover,  •frorti  .the  pertinaciiy  with 
^ieh  he  has  atall  tinges  eluded  disoovery,'that  fhc  vs^itf 
of  many*  political  ^wriiccs  of  infemor  talents  sbotdd'hsilire^inf 
duced  them  to  lay  iin  .indirect-  daim  to  his  Xctter^i^ao^ 
especially'  aftarthe  danger  of  respoaatbility  had  eondtdensbiif 
teastrd.  YtttJHrhile. the  Editor  dflhecpves^^nt  tan preatskte. does 
not  undertake  to  coarteunicale  ihoisealrnshn^ioC  Jwiuai'bf 
pledges  himself  to  prove,  from  incontrovertible  evidence, 
afforded  by^tl«e->priviate  lectets  of  JUNms  hinoisetf  during  the 
pericKl  iri  tjuestion,  in  connibxtort"  with  other  documents, 
thai  not^oo^  of  these  pretender^  has  ever  h^d  the  smallest 
right  latb^.idisuPcDion  which  ;spme  of  Kthejfk  l^ye  ^pdeiitlf 
icoveted* 

These  private  artd  conlidenttaPletters,  addressed  to  the 
late  Mr*  Woodfall,  are  now  for  the  lirst  time  made  ppblic 
by,  his  son,rM4io  is  .in<-posaess^on  of  the  i^uijior^s  siutqgrapbsLf 

^  See  thitvcmte  more  partifialirly  detailed  io  Jiote  to  Preface,. p.  10»  add 
taote  'to  p.  S91  of  t  his  Vol. 

>  There  must  have  bean  some  ioismi(ieratanding  either  of  tbe.ejft««iaf 
the  queition»  or  the  nature  of  the  answer  in  that  part  of  a  converaation 


liriftMrt  fii6  vxriMAJd  fiuter  sod  anecdotes  tiiejr  dis^id,  ait 
iriy  in  i^bl^n  co  t&is  extmardinarj  dnracter,  but  to- other 
iiniGirrs  as  waH,  diey  camot  foiiof  being  highly  interea^ 
agmthe  polkmJ  world.  Tb-hOTe  pubMied  the«e  lettaia 
tt  in  earlier  pertoii  trouldhave  baen  agrota  breach  of  traat 
nd  decorum:  the  term  of  trnat,  ho^ever^  seems  at  length 
hhmt  expired;  moat  af  the  parties  have  pnd  the  debt  of 
iRiirf f  and  should  any  be  yet  living,  the  leagth .  of  tiana 
^iktt  hsk$  since  elapsed  has  9^  eaaspletely  bhmted  the  aspe* 

iMek  Mr.  C«npbeU«  inbt*  Life  of  Ha;lvBoyd»  staSB»  to  have  occurred 
Wveen  Mr.  U.  S.  WoodfaH,  (editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  tbe 
Public  Adrertiser,)  and  himself,  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  these 
ttoptphs.  '*  I  proceeded,''  says  Mr.  Campbell,  *'  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
fRierved  any  of  the  lAanoecripts  of  JuKtvd?  He  Mid  he  had  not."  p.  164. 
Iks  verscitjr  of  Mr.  H.  S«  Woodfall  is  wctt  kitown  to  have  been  unim- 
^aehaUie;  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  suspect  that 
tf  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Woodfall  understood  the  ques- 
Sato  be  whether  he  had  re^<2>^/|y  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  Jwivs, 
Irlisd  preserved  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  Jvnxus  which  had  publicly 
Vpeaied  wider  thai  etgnahtref  No  man,  not  even  Mr.  Campbell  himself 
■>U  have  sif  spected  Mr  Wood&ll  to  have  been  |^ty  of  a  wilftil  false- 
W;  nor  can  any  advantage  be  assigned  or  even  conceived  that  could  pos- 
iiijhave  resulted  from  such  a  falsehood,  had  it  taken  place. 

kiseqaally  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Campbell,  in  this  same  converts- 
te,sheald  represent  Mr.  Woodf^dl  as  saying  that  *'  as  to  the  story  about 
IwikDn  qnotsni^  Jumzvs  to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  knevt  it  to  be 
laisconception.**  In  regard  to  the  story  itself,  Woodfall  knew  it  to  be 
^^nded  in  fact  from  Hamilton's  own  relation-^and  has  repeatedly  men- 
tosed  it  as  aucfa;  but  he  may  have  meant  that  the  story  om  told  hg  Mr, 
^mpMi,  waa  a  misconception. 

Iscfieet  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  himself  distinctly  informed  the 
Ks  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  that  such  a  commimication  with  Hamiltoh 
M  taken  place,  while  his  Grace  was  riding  with  Sir  John  Peachey,  after- 
*vds  Lord  Seises,  in  tlie  park  at  Goodwood,  thoogh  he  could  not  at  that 
fctaice  of  time  recollect  the  particular  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The 
*be  to  the  mystery  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  U.  S.  Woodfall,  and  used  occasionally  to  call  at  his  office;  whence  it 
skt^ly  probable  that  Mr.  Woodfall  had  shewn  him  or  detailed  to  him  a 
Utter  from  Jvnius  then  jast  received,  and  intended  for  publication  on  a 
anuiidiy.  Hamilton  alluded  to  the  general  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the 
%  OB  which  it  was  to  have  been  published  as  though  he  had  just  read  it; 
vhc&to  the  asUmisfainent  df  bis  Grace  and  Sir  John  Peachey,  to  whom 
h  thus  mentioned  it,  no  such  letter  appeared,  though  it  did  appear  the 
*extd^  or  the  day  after. 
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ritjr  of  the  strictures  they  cobtain,  that  they  could  scarcely 
object  to  so.  remote  a  publication  of  them*  Jvnius,  in  the 
career  of  his  activity,  was  the  fl&aii  of  the  people;  and  when 
the  former  can  receive  no  Injury  from  the  disclosure,  the 
latter  have  certainly  a  claim'  to  every  infoTma(ion  that  can  be 
communicated  concerning^  him4 

:  '  It  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the 
late  Mr.  H.  S*  Woodfall,  received  amidst  oth^  letters  from 
a  great  number  of  correspondents  for  the  use  of  the  Publip 
Advertiser  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  public  ad- 
dress of  this  celebrated  writer*  He  had  not  then  assumed 
the  name,  or  rather  written  under  the  signature  of  Junius; 
nor  did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind* 
When  he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diversified^ 
and  the  chief  of  them  were  Mnemon  and  Atticus,  Lucius, 
Junius,  and  Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed 
the  ministry  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill, 
which  involved  the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  trans- 
fer on  the  part  of  the  crownrof  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate 
q{  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  casde  of  Car- 
lisle^ to  Sir  James  Lowther,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Bute,  upon 
the  plea  that  these  lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
crown,  had  not  been  duly  specified  in  king  William's  graat 
of  them  to  the  Pordand  family;  and  that  hence,  although 
they  had  been  in  the  Portland  family  for  nearly  seventjr 
years,  they  of  right  belonged  to  the  crown  still*  The  letters 
signed  Atticus  and  Brutus  relate  chiefly  to  the  growing  di8«> 
putes  with  the  American  colonies:  and  those  subscribed; 
Lucius  exclusively  to  the  outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jef- 
fery  Amherst  from  his  post  of  governor  of  Virginia.  | 

The  name  of  Mnemon  seems  to  have  been  nearly  taked 
up  at  hazard.  That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumei^ 
from  the  author's  own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  ai 
opinion  in  which  the  public  universally  concurred:  and  tb 
three  remaining  signatures  of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Bru 
were  obviously  deduced  from  a  veneration  for  the  memo 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  patriot,  who  united  these  thre 
names  in  his  own. 
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There  were  also  a  variety  of  other  names  occasionally 
assumed  by  this  fertile  political  writer^  to  answer  particular 
parposes,  or  more  completely  to  conceal  himself)  and  carry 
forward  his  extensive  design.  That  of  Philo-Junius^  he  has 
avowed  to  the  public,  in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Let- 
ters  of  JuKius:  but  besides  this  they  have  yet  to  recognize 
him  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola,  Domitian,  Vindex,  and  a 
variety  of  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages  will  sufficiently 
testify* 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
poblished  with  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 

sobacribed  Atticus  and  Lucius;  to  the  former  of  which  the 

« 

few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  thaa 
mnliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks:  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
are  entided  to  aQ  the  popularity  they  acquired: — ^yet  they  are 
not  perhaps  possest  of  more  merit  than  our  author's  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celebrity*  The  proofs  of  their 
having  been  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius 
are  incontestible:  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence, 
sufficiently  identify  them^  These  therefore  are  now  added, 

^  That  those  under  the  sisfnature  of  Lucius  were  eariy  and  generally 
traced  to  the  pen  of  Junius  even  by  writers  of  the  opposite  party,  may  be 
lairiy  inferred  from  the  following  passaj^  in  a  letter  in  the  Public  Adver- 
ttier  of  the  date  of  April  27th,  1769,  signed  "  A  long  forgotten  correspon- 
dent'* intended  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  that  Junius  was  supposed^to 
be  propagating. 

**  Id  the  warm  and  energetic,  though  keen  and  sarcastic  style  of  Junius, 
we  mayt  I  think,  easily  descry  the  L  ucius,  long  dreaded  by  his  opponents; 
and  from  the  warmth  of  Jiis  sentiments,  if  they  do  indeed  correspond  with 
his  expressions,  we  may  expect  a  future  Brutus,  a  patriotic  character 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  all  those  vfho,  content  with  the  portion  of  power 
BOW  in  the  hands  of  government,  (if  government  had  the  spirit  to  exert  it) 
wish  not  to  see  the  people,  by  their  factious  and  unmeaning  rag^,  provok* 
their  long-suffering  Sovereign  to  throw  real  chains  over  them,  and  coiTecl^ 
their  madness  with  stripes  and  hunger,  the  proper  cure  for  phrenzy,  the 
inly  specific  for  such  headstrong  and  vicious  insanity.*' 

Vol.  I.  •  ^  Tife 
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together  with  such  others  whose  genuineness  is  equally  in- 
disputable, to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render 
his  productions  complete** 

"fhe  celebrity  acquired  by  these  earlier  letters  of  Jirirxvs,  under  the 
sif^ature  of  I^ucinsy  induced  several  other  iimters  of  the  same  period  t* 
adopt  the  same  signature;  and  hence  Lucius,  and  Lucius  Verus  are  com- 
mon signatures  in  the  Public  Advertiser  during  the  years  1769*  1770.  But 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Junius  himself  ever  had  recourse 
to  this  signature  than  he  had  to  that  of  Atticus,  or  Brutus,  after  the  as- 
sumption of  this  last  appellative.  He  would  not  degrade  the  name  of  Lu- 
cius by  ah  unfinished  production,  and  to  all  that  he  regarded  as^fm^Aeci  he 
continued  to  subscribe  Junius  as  asdU  more  popular  signature. 

An  attempt,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  was  once  made  by  another  cor« 
respondent,  to  publish  under  the  signature  of  Junius;  but  the  letter  was 
refused  to  be  inserted  with  that  name  by  the  printer,  who  signified  his  re- 
fusal in  one  of  his  notice/to  his  correspondents.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that  one  or  two  spurious  letters  under  the  signature  of  Philo- Junius, 
found  thei-r  way,  as  genuine  epistles,  into  the  P.  A.  (probably  from  casual 
absence  of  the  editor)  if  we  may  determine  from  the  following  statement 
written  immediately  after  Junius's  public  avowal  that  the  letters  suli- 
scribed  Philo-Junius  were  his  own  productions. 

TO  THE  PRIMTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADYERTISBR. 

Sia, 

A  paragraph  having  appeared  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  intiroatini^ 
that  *'you  have  the  author's  consent  to  declare  that  the  letters  published 
in  that  paper  under  t|ie  signature  of  Philo-Junius  are  written  by  Junius," 
I  take  theliberty  of  acquainting  you  and  the  public,  that  during  the  course 
of  the  years  1768  and -1769  several  letters  under  that  signature  were  writ- 
ten and  inserted  in  tlie  Public  Advertiser,  not  by  Junius,  but  by 

Your  humble  servant, 

Oct.  21, 1771.  G.  F. 

*'  [The  printer  presume;  noC  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  his  correspondent, 
though  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  charge  his  memory  with  the  circum- 
stances at  this  distance  of  time.]"  The  printer  might,  however,  with  great 
safety  have  denied  this  assertion  of  G.  F.  which  on  the  face  of  it  bears 
evident  marks  of  Inaccuracy,  as  the  first  letter  of  Junius  published  in  the 
genuine  editioq^be^rs  date  January  21, 1769,  and  the  only  one  under  that 
signature  printed  in  1768  is  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  lii.  which  did  not 
receive  support  from  an  auxiliary  signature  of  any  kind.  The  fact  is  that 
the  only  Pbilo-Junius  not  genuine  is  the  one  here  more  particularly  alluded 
to.  Plulo- Junius,  No.  xxxi.  was  originally  published  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser under  the  signature  of  Moderatus. 

^  When  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  so  early  as  the  summer  of  1769,  had  an 
intention  of  re-publishing  such  of  the  Letters  ofJuNiusashad  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Advertiser,  the  author,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  7^ 

obserred 
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It  is  no  objection  to  their  being  genuine  that  they  were 
•mined  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Mr* 
Woodfall:— there  is  a  material  difference  between  printing 
m  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  of  the  writer  of  this  naniLe.  The  first 
was   the  main  object  of  Junius  himself,  and  it  was  not 
■ecessary  therefore,  that  he  should  have  extended  it  to 
letters  composed  by  him  under  any  other  signature,  except- 
ing indeed  those  of  Philo- Junius,  which  it  was  expedient 
for   him  to  avow;  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the 
edition  before  us;—- and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  to 
suppress  any  of  his  letters,  under  what  signature  soever 
Aey  may  have  appeared,  that  possess  sufficient  interest  to 
escite  the  attention  of  the  public.  \ 

The  first  of  the  letters  (signed  Atdcus)  was  written  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1768*  It  takes  a  general,  and  by 
no  means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at 
that  period,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  pro- 
perty, the  alarming  and  dangerous  depression  of  which^ 
from  the  still  hostile  appearance  of  France,  the  prospect  of 
a  rapture  with  the  American  colonies,  the  wretchedness  of 
the  public  finances,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration, struck  the  writer  so  forcibly  as  to  induce  (lim, 
as  be  teUs  us,  to  transfer  his  property  from  the  funds  to 
what  he  conceived  the  more  solid  security  of  landed  estate. 
The  conclusion  of  this  letter  exhibits  so  much  of  the  essen- 
tial style  and  manner  of  Junius,  that  it  has  every  claim 
to  be  copied  in  this  place  as  affording  an  .internal  proof 
of  identity  of  pen. 

**  We  are  arrived  at  that  point  when  new  taxes  either 
produce  nothing,  or  defeat  the  old  ones,  and  when  new 

•bserred  to  the  printer^  "  Do  with  my  letters  exactly  what  you  please.  I 
ihodld  think  that  to  make  a  better  figure  than  Nevrberry»  flome  others  of 
ny  letters  may  be  added,  and  so  throw  out  an  bint,  that  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  they  are  by  the  same  author-  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point 
out  those  which  I  would  recommend;  for,  you  know,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed 
hsTC  I  tioie  to  give  equsl  csre  to  them  all** 
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duties  only  operate  as  a  prohibition:  yet  these  are  the  times 
when  every  ignorant  boy  thinks  himself  fit  to  be  a  nainiater* 
Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of  national  importance,  our 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time  between 
private  pleasures  and  ministerial  intrigues*  Their  activity  is 
just  equal  to  the  persecution  of  a  prisoner  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  to  the  honourable  struggle  of  providing  for 
their  dependents*  If  there  be  a  good  man  in  the  king's 
service  they  dismiss  him  of- course;  and  when  bad  news 
arrivesj  instead  of  uniting  tt#  consider  of  a  remedy,  their 
time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
the  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misbegotten  measure^ 
which  is  left  to  execute  itself.  Away  they  go:  one  retires  to 
his  country  house;  another  is  engaged  at  an  horse  race^  a 
third  has  an  appointment  with  a  prostitute;--'-^nd  as  to  their 
country^  they  leave  her^  like  a  cast  off^  mistress^  to  perish 
uHder  the  diseases  they  have  given  her,^^ 

It  was  jus^  at  this  period  that  the  very  extraordinary 
step  occurred  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from 
his  government  of  Virginia,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  creating  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsbo* 
rough's  intimate  friend  Lord  Botetourt,  who  had  com- 
pletely ruined  himself  by  gambling  and  extravagance.  This 
post  had  been  expredsly  given  to  Sir  JeiFery  for  life,  as 
a  reward  for  his  past  services  in  America,  and  it  was  punc* 
tiliously  stipulated  that  a  personal  residence  would  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  an  atrocity  well  worthy  of  public  attack 
and  condemnation;  and  the  keen  vigilance  of  Junius,  which 
seems  first  to  have  traced  it  out,  hastened  to  expose  it  to 
the  public  in  all  its  indecency  and  outrage,  and  with  the 
warmth  of  a  personal  friendship  for  the  veteran  hero.  The 
subject  being  of  a  different  description  from  that  he  had 
engaged  in  under  the  signature  of  Atticus,  he  assumed  a 
new  name,  and  for  the  first  time  sallied  forth  under  that  of 
Lucius,  subscribed  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  minister  for  the  American  department,  and 
published  in  the  Public  Advertiser  Aug.  10th,  1768.  A 
vindication,  or  rather  an  apology,  was  entered  into,  by  three 
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«r  Ibiir  ooTreapondents  under  different  signatures,  but  almost 
ocry  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by  JuNiirs,  and  indeed  by 
it  public  at  large,  as  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  himself,  or 
individual  writer  under  his  immediate  controul,  as- 
ig  a  mere  diversity  of  mask  the  better  to  accomplbh 
fe  porpoae  of  a  defence.  Lucius  Junius  followed  up  the 
cDBiest  irithout  sparing^— -the  minister  became  ashamed  of 
ha  conduct,  and  Sir  Jeffery,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his 
hinis'i  il  and  the  resignation  of  two  regiments  which  he 
nnmaBded,  was  restored  to  the  command  of  one  of  them, 
mi  appointed  to  that  of  another;  and  in  May,  1776,  was 
aated  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
bd  refused  him,  under  the  strange  and  impolitic  assertion 
in  he  had  not  fortune  enough  to  maintain  such  a  dignity 
■idi  die  splendour  it  required.  The  sarcastic  remark  of 
Laciiis  upon  this  observation  of  his  Grace,  is  entided  to 
SDcndon,  as  identifying  him  with  Junius  in  his  peculiar 
KTcrity  of  reproach. 

**  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  idea  of  the  proper  object  of  a 
Britiah  peerage  difiers  very  materially  from  mine.  His  grace, 
B  the  true  spirit  of  business,  looks  for  nothing  but  an  opu- 
icBt  fortune;  meaning,  I  presume,  the  fortune  which  can 
pirchase,  as  well  as  maintain  a  title.  We  understand  his 
pace^  and  know  who  dictate.d  that  article.  He  has  declared 
ike  terms  on  which  Jews,  gamesters,  pedlars,  and  contrac- 
tors (if  they  have  sense  enough  to  take  the  hint)  may  rise 
without  difficulty  into  British  peers.  There  was  a  time 
indeed,  thou^  not  within  his  grace's  memory,  when  titles 
vere  the  reward  of  public  virtue,  and  when  the  crown  did 
sot  think  its  revenue  ill  employed  in  contributing  to  support 
die  honours  it  had  bestowed.  It  is  true  his  grace's  family 
derive  their  wealth  and  greatness  from  a  different  origin;--^ 
bom  a  system  which  it  seems  he  is  determined  to  revive. 
His  confession  is  frank  at  least,  and  well  becomes  the  can- 
dour of  a  young  man.  I  dare  say^  that  if  either  his  grace  or 
yonr  lordship  had  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years'  war 
ia  America,  you  would  have  taken  care  that  poverty,  how* 
efcr  kmouraMe,  should  not  have  been  an  pbjection  to  your 
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ftdvapcemcnt?  you  would  not  have  stood  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  is  refused  a  title  of  honoui 
because  he  did  not  create  a  fortune  equal  to  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public." 

He  is  not  less  severe  upon  Lord  Hillsborough  in  a  sue- 
Cjeeding  letter;  and  the  editor  extracts  the  following  passage 
for  the  same  purpose  he  has  introduced  the  preceding. 

*^  That  you  are  a  civil,  poltte  person  is  true.  Few  mem 
understand  the  little  morals  better  or  observe  the  great  onea 
less,  than  your  lordship.  You  can  bow  and  smile  in  an  honest 
man's  face,  while  you  pick  his  pocket.  These  are  the  virtuea 
of  a  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  any  other  school  )^u  might  have  learned  that  simplicity 
and  integrity  are  worth  them  alL  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  waa 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  while  you,  my  Lord,  the 
darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were  {practising  the 
generous  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  securing  an  honourable 
interest  in  the  antichamber  of  a  favourite." 

Havmg  thus  signally  triumphed  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Jefieiy 
Amherst,  our  invisible  state-satyrist  now  returned  to  the 
subject  he  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticua, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  close  of 
November,  in  the  same  year;  offering  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  collateral  topics  in  two  or  three  letters  signed 
Brutus.   The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  here  often  as 
conspicuous  as  in  any  letters  he  ever  wrote:  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  confine  ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  compe- 
tent witnesses  are  as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

^^  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  first  entered  into  office,  it 
was  die  fashion  of  the  times  to  suppose  that  young  men  might 
have  wisdom  without  experience.  They  thought  so  them- 
selves, and  the  most  important  affairs  of  this  country  were 
committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had 
honourably  flesht  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition, 
and  had  gone  through  all  the  discipline  of  the  minori^  with 
credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's,  railed  at  favourites,  looksA 
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f  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was  the  declared 
advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards  pleased  his  Grace 
k  eater  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rocking- 
kn,  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  aban* 
km  hiffl.  He  then  accepted  of  the  treasury  upon  terms  which 
lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time  his  submission 
to  Lord  Chadiam  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
frifate  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  pre* 
mne  he  was  then  learning  his  trade^  for  he  soon  set  up  for 
Unself.  Until  he  declared  himself  the  minister,  his  charac- 
ter  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment  a  sys- 
tem of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only 
Rminds  us  that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  with- 
out solidity  or  judgment.  One  day  he  desponds  and  threatens 
toresign.  The  next,  he  finds  his  blood  heated,  and  swears  to 
Us  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  mea* 
mts  we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consisteticy. 
The  8tamp*act  had  been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely) 
under  the  preceding  administration.  The  colonies  had  reason 
to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour.  The 
fnnt  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to 
imve  it.  Without  either  plan  or  necessity  he  adopts  the 
iprit  of  Mr.  Grenville's  measures,  and  renews  the  question 
of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious  and  less  effectual  than  that 
tf  the  law  which  had  been  repealed." 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the 
vbbet  generally.  *^  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught 
tbem  how  to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their 
principles.  There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition;  for 
aoney  is  their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon 
tome  great  points  are  so  Afferent  from  those  of  the  party, 
with  which  they  are  now  united,  that  the  council-chamber  is 
kcome  a  scene  of  open  hostilities.  While  the  fate  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  stake,  these  worthy  counsellors  dispute  without 
decency,  advise  without  sincerity,  resolve  without  decision, 
tad  leave  the  measure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted 
igainst  it.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state. 
The  consultation  meets  but  to  disagree.  Opposite  medicines 
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are  prescribed,  and  the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the  hand 
that  gives  it."     • 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
thejr  had  so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exertions:  and  having  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
elaboration  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as 
a  kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent 
it  forth  under  the  i^ame  of  J0N108,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
in  which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  January'  21, 1769* 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  perform* 
ance  was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  mea« 
sure  added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser was  equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character 
of  no  small  celebrity  as  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  rank^ 
Sir  Wm.  Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at 
that  time  commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  pro- 
fessed the  most  cordial  esteem  and  friendship. 

Sir  Wm.  Draper  appears,  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  was  per- 
haps the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former,  and^ 
seems  from  a  regard  for  his  character,  to  have  continued  it 
unwillingly:  ^  My  answer,"  says  he  to  him  in  his  last  letter', 
upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason,  *^  shall 
be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  rvith  reluctance^  and  I  hope  we 
shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!"  At  the 
latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the  whole 
he  approved  his  conduct^)  and  seems  rather  to  have  done 
so  from  the  company  he  consorted  with,  than  from  any  gross 
misdeeds  of  his  own.  Nothing  could  therefore  have  been 
more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack  of  Sir  Wm. 
Draper:  if  volunteered  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  it  is  impos* 

1  Letter  rxv.  VoL  I.  p.  15r. 

'  See  his  opinion  of  Lord  Granby  given  under  the  nsme  of  Lucias»  in 
Miicellaneous  Letters  of  this  writer.  Vol.  II.  p.  160,  ai  also  in  the  note  at 
the  cUmc  of  Junius,  Vol  I.  p.  66. 
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aible  fox"  a  defence  to  have  been  worse  planned  ;*-for  by 
COD  fining  the  vindication  to  the  individual  that  was  least  ac- 
cused^i  it  tacitly  admitted  that  the  charges  advanced  against 
all  the  rest  were  well  founded;  while,  if  volunteered  in 
&vour  of  JLord  Granby  alone,  it  might  easily  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  writer  that  his  visionary  opponent  would 
be  hereby  challenged  to  britig  forward  peccadillos  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  heard  of,  and  that  he 
would  not  fail  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  character 
of  Sir  William  himself,  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate 
leal  to  an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  the 
army.  It  was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Ji7« 
nVB  ivoald  be  hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  his 
Kal  naaie  by  a  swaggering  offer  to  measure  swords  with 
Um;  while  the  following  rebuke  was  but  a  just  retaliation 
for  his  challenge. 

**  Had  you  been  originally  and  without  provocation  9(t* 
tacked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right 
to  demand  his  name*  But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer* 
You  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a  sol- 
dier. You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a 
man  who  wbuld  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  un* 
derstood  the  terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and 
gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attack* 
iBg  oie  under  the  character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right 
have  you  to  know  me  under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  me 
if  I  insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour  ir.  the 
apparent  apirit  of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you 
were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  display  of  your  literary 
qualifications?*' 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
general  temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an  ungenerous  man* 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  admit  the  brilliant 
talents  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  than  himself,  or  to  apply 
to  his  Commentaries  for  legal  information,  while  reprobating 
his  conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  expubion  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  "  If  I  were  personally  your 
enemy,"  says  he  in  his  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject,  ^^  I 

Vol.  I.  *  C 
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should  dwril  with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  thos^  great  and 
useful  qualification*  which  you  certainly  posseeSy  and  iyjr 
which  you  once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to 
you  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  enu* 
operate  the  honours  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have 
disgraced:  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I 
think  it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public 
conduct,  leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  to  your  closet 
and  to  yourself.^ 

The  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  by  means  of  a  party  of 
guards,  from  the  hands  of  the  SherifF's  officers  after  they  had 
arrested  him  for  debt,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  law  which 
well  demanded  castigation;  and  the  attempt  to  quash  this 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  instead  of  delivering 
the  culprits  over  to  the  punishment  they  had  merited,  was 
an  outrage  of  at  least  equal  atrocity,  and  demanded  equal 
reprobation.  The  severity  with  which  the  minister  was  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  Junius  on  this  subject  is  still  well 
known  to  many:  but  the  reason  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one 
perhaps,  why  he  suddenly  dropped  this  subject,  after  having 
positively  declared  in  his  letter  of  November  15, 1769,  Vol* 
I.  p.  185,  ^^  if  the  gendemen,  whose  conduct  is  In  question, 
arc  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall  hear 
from  me  again."  From  his  Private  Letters  to  Mr.  Wood- 
foil,  we  shall  now  learn  that  he  was  solely  actuated  in  his 
forbearance  by  motives  of  humanity:  ^^  The  only  things" 
says  he,  in  a  note  alluding  to  this  transaction,  ^*  that  hinders 
my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last  letter,  is  really  the  fear 
of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansel,  and  those  other  block- 
heads^". 

In  like  manner  having  been  betrayed  by  the  first  rumours 
of  the  day  into  what  he  afterwards  found  to  have  been  too 
atrocious  an  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with  too  indig- 
nant a  warmth  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well 
known  attempt  to  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  re- 
version of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hastened  to  make 

^  See  Private  Letters,  No.  11* 
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hiin  both  publicly  and  privately  all  the  reparation  in  hia 
power.  *•!  think  myself  obliged,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  ^  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  be- 
cause I  was  deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your 
Grace,  and  have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  in- 
dignation. If  he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though 
mistaken,  he  will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation, 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding*.''  Vaughan  him- 
self  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  integrity,  though 
a  total  stranger  to  him,  that  he  entrusted  him  with  his  pri* 
nte  papers  upon  the  subject  in  question,  which  Junius  in 
ittum  took  care  to  employ  to  Vaughan's  advantage*. 

From  die  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter 
voder  the  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
tigoature  exclusively,  in  all  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  being  attributed  to  himself;  while  to  other  letters 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
ia  his  more  finished  addresses,  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  letters  of  Philo- Junius 
art  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  the  peculiar  style,  and  finish- 
ed accuracy  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  properly  so  called,  that 
it  would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regard- 
ed the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
daracters,— ^^iTfft  et  alter — if  Junius  himself  had  not  at 
ioigth  admitted  them  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he 
expressly  did,  in  an  authorised  note  from  the  printer,  in- 
•mcd  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  October  19,  \77U  **The 
part  of  Philo- Junius,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  page 


*  Vol  L  p.  215. 

^ConiMurchUi  priYSie  letter  to  WoodfrU,  Dec.  1%  1769-  No.  15.  with 
Ut  public  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  February  14^  1770,  after  he  had 
examined  these  papers,  and  especially  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then, 
^  every  species  of  false  sug^stion,  and  even  by  publiahing  counterfeit 
Wttar^  fcc«  Vol.  E  p.  215. 
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r,  ^^  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or  explain  par- 
ticular passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  to  plausible  objections; 
but  the  subordinate  character  is  never  guilty  of  the  indeco-^ 
rum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud  was  innocent,  and 
I  always  intended  Co  explain  it.''  Yet  whatever  were  the 
signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose  paragraphs  he  occasion- 
ally addressed  to  the  public,  without  a  signature  of  smy  kind, 
we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from  the  time  of  his  corres- 
ponding, as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
he  never  wrote  in  any  other  news-paper.  ^^  I  believe,"  says 
he,  ^^  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  in  any 
other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours;"  Private  Letter,  No.  7^ 
So  also  in  another  Private  Letter,  No.  13.  ^^  I  sometimes 
change  my  signature;  but  could  have  no  reason  to  change  the 
paper;  especially  for  one  that  does  not  circulate  half  as  much 
as  yours." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  history 
of  his  native  country  is  indubitable.  Yet  this  is  not  all;  the 
proofs  are  just  as  clear  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  iadependent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  aiBuent  circumstances, 
is  unquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could^  be  in- 
duced in  any  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great 
benefit  and  popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  wri- 
tings, and  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  When  the  first 
genuine  edition  of  his  letters  was  on  the  point  of  publication, 
Mr.  Woodfall  again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its 
profits,  or  to  point  out  some  public  charity  or  other  institu- 
tion to  which  an  equal  sum  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to 
this  request  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private 
Letters,  No.  59,  and  confers  credit  on  both  the  parties. 
^<  What  you  say  about  the  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to 
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deal  with  such  men.  As  for  myself  be  assured  that  I  am  far 
dkooe  4ill  pecuniary  views^  and  no  other  person  I  think  hat 
any  daiai  to  share  with  you*  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore; 
aixl  let  your  views  in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however 
noderate  independence:  without  it  no  man  can  be  happy  nor 
even  honest*"  In  this  last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  move;  and^  con* 
fining  it  to  this  sphere,  the  transactions  of  every  day  shew  us 
dnt  he  reasoned  correctly.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well 
of  his  affluence,  as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  his  correspondence  with  the  printer  of  the 
Poblic  Advertiser,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  ^^  For  the 
matter  of  assistance,  be  assured  that,  if  a  question  should 
arise  upon  any  writings  of  mine,  you  shall  not  want  it;— in 
point  of  money  be  assured  you  shall  never  suffer^."  In  per- 
fect and  honourable  consonance  with  which,  when  the  printer 
was  at  length  involved  in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of 
JcmiUB^a  letter  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  **  If 
your  affair  should  come  to  trial,  and  you  should  be  found 
guilty,  yoo  will  then  let  me  know  what  expense  falls  particu- 
krly  oo  yourself:  for  I  understand  you  are  engaged  with 
odier  proprietors*  Some  way  or  other  you  shall  be  reim* 

buraedV 

**  Aa  you  have  told  us,"  says  Sir  W.  Draper,  in  hi»  last 
letter  to  Junius,  ^^  of  your  importance;  and  that  you  are  a 
person  of  rank  and  fortune^  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you 
]iiav«  in.  all  probability,  be  not  unknown  to  his  Lordship 
(Earl  of  Shelbume)  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  say^.^^  Sir  William  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a  short  pub« 
Gc  note  of  Junius  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser^ 
addressed  in  consequence  of  some  verses  which  had  just  ap- 
peared  in  that  paper,  entided  ^*  The  tears  of  Sedition  on  the 
death  of  Junius;'*  in  which  he  observes:  ^^  It  is  true  I  have 
itfuscd  offers  which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  hiterested 
would  have  accepted*  Whether  it  be  simplicity  or  vir- 

1  Priyate  Letter,  No.  6.  dsttd  Aug.  6, 1769. 
s  PriraU  Lstlcr,  No.  19.  *  Vol  I.  p.  15iu 
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tue  In  me,  I  ean  only  affirm  that  I  am  in  earnest^  becAUtte  I 
«n  convinced,  as  far  as  my  understanding  ia  capable  of  jndg*- 
ing,  that  the  present  ministry  is  driving  this  country  to  de* 
struction;  and  you<,  I  think,  Sir,  may  be  satisfied  that  my 
nmk  and  fortune  place  me  above  a  common  brit>e^.''  Sir 
William  sneers  at  the  appeal,  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  un- 
ibunded  boast  of  a  man  of  arrogance  and  invisibility:  btit 
the  reader  now  sees  sufficiently  that  it  had  a  solid  foundation 
to  rest  upon* 

That  Junius  moved  in  die  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  and  confidentially  connected,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  all  the  public  offices  of  government, 
is,  if  possible,  still  clearer  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  indepett* 
dent  property;  for  the  feature  that  peculiarly  characterized 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  that  cannot  even  now  be 
contemplated  without  surprise,  was  the  facility  with  which 
he  became   acquainted  with  every  ministerial  manoeuvre, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  almost  the  very  instant  of  its 
conception.  At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime 
minister  were  extoHing  his  official  integrity  and  virtue,  in 
not  only  resisting  the  terms  offered  by  M n  Vaughan  for  the 
purchase  of  the  reversion  of  a  patent-place  in  Jamaica,  but 
in  commencing  a  prosecution  against  him  for  thus  attempt* 
ing  to  corrupt  him,  Junius,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  29,  1769, 
Vol.  I.  p.  185,  exposed  this  affectation  of  ci^ness,  as  he  caUs 
it,  by  proving  that  the  minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a 
party  concerned  in,  the  sale  of  another  patent  place,  thougk 
the  former  had  often  been  disposed  of  before  in  a  manner 
somewhat  if  not  altogether  similar.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  are  given  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^ 
Dec.  12, 1769,  Vol.  I.  p.  18^,  and  in  his  private  note  to  Mn 
Woodfall  t)f  the  same  date.  No.  15.  The  rapidity  with  which 
die  affair  of  General  Gansel  reached  him  has  been  already 
noticed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  he  narrates 
facts  which  could  scarcely  be  known  but  to  persons  immedi* 
ately  acquainted  with  the  family.  And  when  the  printer  was 

1  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  hiv.  Vol.  II.  p.  S14 
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irartened  uritli  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  this  letter, 

he  says  to   him  ia  a  private  note,  ^  it  is  dearly  my  opinion 

iatyou  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I 

ncTFe  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  case  he  should 

diink  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  sure 

lean  threaten    hita  privately  with  such  a  storm  as  would 

sske  him   tremble  even  in  his  graved"  He  was  equally  ae» 

fianted   with    the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hartford'* 

faaily*.  Of  a  Air.  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer's, 

lie  obsenres  in  another  confidential  letter,  ^^  That  Swiimey  is 

ftwietched   bnt  a  dangerous  fool:  he  had  the  impudence  to 

p  to  Lord  Sack  ville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to 

A  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Jirnius— -take 

CKe  of  him'."    This  anecdote  is  not  a  litde  curious:  the  fact 

ns  true,  and  occurred  bu^a  day  or  two  before  the  letter 

m  written:  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sack- 

liBe  himself,  should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it» 

iifles  all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  thia 

finsaction   haa   been  related,  connecting  it  with  other  cir* 

JMfftn'^^^a.   of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too 

(Rdpitately,  to  attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  Lord^ 

Up". 

i  Private  Letter,  Vo.  10. 

*Tlie  {oOowin^  &i^e  two  of  the  paragnphs  alluded  to  in  PriTste  Lettet^ 

The  £art  of  Hartford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to  find  out 

^  dereymaLn  tb at  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well  fitted 

Ift  ^e  man.  He  mig'bt,  howevery  be  much  better  employed  in  marryinff 

y*  daus^ters  at  the  public  expense.  Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish 

Vcerage  to  Mr-  S — t,  8ic.  &c. 

Mobody  ia  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of  Hartfi>rd  on  the  subject  of  the 
tee  unprecedented  Marriage! 
^Private  Letter,  No.  5. 

*  In  the  MlsceUaneons  Letters^  No.  txx.  Vol  It  p.  ISO,  the  reader  will 
iBe^  with  tbe  following  passage,  pretty  conclusively  shewing  the  Ettio 
aiQund  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such  opinion.  "  I  believe  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  wtU  be  to  consult  with  Lord  G.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known 
sad  Tespected  in  Ireland  as  much  as  it  is  here;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be 
ilatjoaed  in  tbe  rear  as  well  as  myself.'*  The  letter  from  which  the  above 
is  an  extract,  independently  of  its  containing  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
j^^tWt  is  tbua  additionally  brought  home  to  him  by  the  printer's  custom- 
ary 
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His  secret  intelligence  respecting  public  transactioiis  is  as 
extraordinary.  •  1  he  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  noticr  the  dismission  of  Sir  JeiFery  Amherst  from 
his  governorship  of  Virginia  has  been  already  glanced  at* 
^  You  may  assure  the  public,*'  says  he,  in  a  Private  Letter^ 
Jan.  17, 1771,  ^^that  a  squadron  of  four  shipn  of  the  line  is 
ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  aU  possibTe  expedition  for  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by  Commodore  Spry. 
Without  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or  interested 
people,  depend  upon  the  assurance  /  give  you,  that  every 
man  in  administration  iooks  upon  war  as  inevitable^." 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  ever>'  instance  of  early 
and  accurate  information  upon  political  subjects  with  which 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
able  to  indicate  even  to  the  prii^jter  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signatures.  ^'  Your  Veridicus,^'  says  he,  in 
one  letter,  "  is  Mr.  Whltworth*.  I  assure  you  I  have  not 
confided  in  him*."  **  Your  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  ano- 
ther letter^,  ^  is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thus  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
general  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  JtTNius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per- 
haps his  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment. 
Of  this  he  was  suflBciently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 

try  Acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  beings  followed  by  the  uibjoined  obser- 
Tation:  "  Our  friend  and  correspondent  C  will  always  find  the  utmost 
attention  paid  to  his  favours.** 

1  Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  was  com- 
inunicated  four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament:  the  war  however 
did  not  take  place;  but  the  preparation  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  fact, 
the  ministry  being  themselves  fearful  that  the  temper  of  parliament  would 
have  forced  them  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly 
escaped.  Sec  note  to  the  Private  Letter  of  this  No. 

>  Richard  Whitworlh,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Staffoid. 

3  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  ♦  Id.  No.  5. 
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Wm»  Drapei*9  who  had  endeavoured  by  everjr^meaoa  to 
atiniukite  him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  *'  As 
fi>  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed 
to  die  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men 
in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  youri* 
Tlioagh  you  would^^A^,  there  are  others  who  would  asHm* 
tbuMU^J"  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Woodfall.  *^  I  must  be  more  cau- 
tious than  even  I  am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery 
llire^  days;  or,  if  I  did,  they  would  attsunt  me  by  bill^"  On 
oiccasions,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  calmness 
intrepidiQr  he  affected  in  his  puhUc  letters,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  should  betray  some  feelings  of  ap* 
prehension  in  his  confidential  intercourse,  tn  wkc  of  his 
Private  Letters,  indeed,  he  observes,  ^^  As  to  me,  be  assured 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  (the  Cavendish 
finnily)  or  you  or  any  body  else  should  ever  know  me,  un« 
less  I  malce  myself  known:  all  arts,  or  enquiries,  or  rewards^ 
would  be  equally  ineffectual'*"  But  in  other  letters  he  seems 
not  a  little  afraid  of  detection  or  surmise.  ^*  Tell  me  candid- 
ly," he  says,  at  an  early  period  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mn  Woodfall  oc^der  the  signature  of  Junius,  ^  whether 
jQfa  know  or  suspect  who  I  am^,''  ^^  You  must  not  write  to 
me  again,"  he  observes  in  another  letter,  *'  but  be  assured  I 
will  never  desert  youV  ^  Upon  no  account,  nor  for  any 
reason  whatever  are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you 
notice^.''  «*  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee-house,  and  let 
no  mortal  know  the  alteration*  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too 
honest  a  man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction. 
Act  honourably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know 


y  99 


The  Somerset  Coffee-house  formed  only  one  of  a  great 
variety  of  places,  at  which  answers  and  other  parcels  from 
the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  were  ordered  to  be  left« 
No  plan  indeed  could  be  better  deviseci  for  secrecy  than  that 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  *  Id.  No.  3.  ^  Id.  No.  41 . 

^  Private  Letter,  No.  41.         ?  Id.  No.  18. 
»  Id.  No.  la  •  Id.  No.  4r. 
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by  which  thb  correspondence  was  maintained.  A  commoB 
name,  such  as  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar 
attention,  was  first  chosen  by  Junius  and  a  common  place 
of  deposit  indicated:— ^he  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were 
sent  direct  to  the  printing-office,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or 
letter  in  return  was  waiting  for  him,  it  was  announced  in  the 
notices  to  correspondents  by  such  signals  as  *^  N«  E.  C*"-^ 
^  a  letter,'^  ^^  Vindex  shall  be  considered,''  ^  C.  in  the  usual 
place,"  *^  an  old  Correspondent  shall  be  attended  to,"  the 
introductory  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that  commonly 
used;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  ^^  Don't  always  use/' 
fays  our  author, ''  the  same  signal:  any  absurd  Latin  verse 
will  answer  the  purpose^."  And  when  the  answer  implied  a 
mere  negative  or  affirmative,  it  was  communicated  in  the 
newspaper  by  a  simple  yes  or  rw.  The  names  of  address 
more  commonly  assumed  were  Mr.  William  Middleton,  or 
Mr.  John  Fretly,  and  the  more  common  places  of  address 
were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  Coffee-house  as  stated  above, 

^  Private  Letter,  No.  43^— As  instances  of  these  signals  of  dliferent 
kinds  the  reader  may  liccept  the  following,  taken  from  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser according  to  their  dates. 

August  12y  1771.  A  Correspondent  may  rest  assClvd  that  his  directions 
ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 


September  13. 

C. 

17. 

C. 

21. 

c. 

27. 

c. 

October      19. 

c. 

November    5. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

12. 

Vindex  shall  be  considered. 

21. 

Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  mihi  eris    magnus 

Apollo. 

26. 

28. 

Received. 

30.     * 

— dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat? 

December    5. 

Jam  NOVA  progenies  coelo  dlmittitur  alts. 

6. 

Received. 

Qiiis  te  MAOVE  cATo  taciturn? 

17. 

Infandum,  recina!  jubes  renovare  dobrem. 
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of  d&e  New  Exchange,  or  Monday's  in  Maiden  Lane,  the 
vaiteis  of  which  were  occasionallv  feed^  for  their  punctua- 
Ety*  But  these  too  were  varied  for  other  names  and  places 
cf  abode  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 

By  what  conveyance  Junius  obtained  his  letters  and  paiv 
•ds  from  the  places  at  which  they  were  left  for  him  is  not 
veiy  clearly  ascertained.  From  the  passage  quoted  from  hit 
Private  Letter,  No.  10,  as  also  from  the  express  declaration 
m  the  Dedication  to  his  own  edition  of  his  letters,  that  he 
was  at  that  time  *^  th0  sole  depository  of  his  own  secret,'*  it 
ahoold  seem  that  he  had  also  been  uniformly  his  own  mes- 
senger: yet  in  his  Private  Letter  of  January  18th,  1772,  he 
observes,  ^  the  gendeman  who  transacts  the  conveyancing 
part  of  our  correspondence  tells  me  there  was  much  difficult 
ty  last  oight*."  In  truth  the  difficulty,  and  danger  of  his 
constantly  performing  his  own  errand  must  have  been  ex* 
treme;  and  it  is  noore  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that 
he  employed  some  person  on  whom  he  could  place  an  im* 
plicit  reliance;  while  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween such  a  fact  and  that  of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  own  secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive 
at  the  same  time  that  the  person  thus  confidentially  employ- 
ed was  not  entrusted  with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his 
agenc]^.  He  sometimes,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  tesd- 
mony,  em{floyed  a  common  chairman  as  his  messenger*, 
and  perhaps  this,  after  all,  was  the  method  most  usually 
resorted  to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 

I  Private  Letter,  Na  39.  '  Private  Letter,  No.  51. 

^  Mr.  Jackion»the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Jour« 
ml,  vas  at  this  time  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  he 
^baerred  to  the  editor,  in  September  last,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  Gentle- 
nan  dressed  in  a  light  coat  with  bag^  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door 
«pemii|^in  Ivy  Lane,  a  letter  of  Jumzus's,  which  h^  picked  up  and  imme* 
lately  followed  the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  where  he  got 
iato  a  hackney  coach  and  drove  off.  But  whether  this  was  "  the  gentle* 
man  who  transacted  the  conveyancing  part"  or  Junius  himself  it  la  ixa- 
inwble  to  ascertain. 

«  See  Private  Letters,  No.  58  and  65  note. 
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motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt;  bat  the  extreme 
idgilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  for« 
bearance  of  Mr.  Wbodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  effort^ 
and  to  persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  *^  Your  letter,'' 
aajra  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  ^*  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  as  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it*." 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  printing-office^ 
with  a  view  as  he  suspected  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either 
of  his  person  or  abode.  ^  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  repljr, 
*^  the  letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  write 
neither  common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attend- 
ing to.  It  is  probably  a  trap  for  me:  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again,  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  any  thing  worth  my  knowing,  send  it:  otherwise 
nou  Instead  of  ^  C.  in  the  usual  place'  say  only  *  a  letter' 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under* 
stand  you'." 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swioney;  but 
his  resentment  was  chiefly  roused  by  that  of  David  Garrick^ 
who  appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on 
which  he  fully  relied,  to  have  been  pertinacious  in  his  at- 
tempts to  discover  him.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he 
could  scarcely  ever  write  to  Mr.  Woodfall  without  caution* 
ing  him  to  be  specially  on  his  guvxd  agaiust  Garrick:  and 
under  this  impression  alone,  he  once  changed  his  address^* 
He  wrote  to  Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigation 
through  the  medium  of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from 
an  idea  that  it  was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted 
to  his  consideration  with  a  view  of  dissuading  him  from 
sending^  it,  upon  which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Gar- 
rick personally,  to  desist  or  he  would  be  amply  revenged 
upon  him.  ^^  As  it  is  important,"  says  he,  ^  to  deter  him 

1  Prhrate  Letter,  No.  58.  «  Id.  No,  12.  «  Id.  No.  41. 

♦  Compare  Private  Letter,  No.  41.  with  No.  43.  The  letter  to  Garrick 
vdll  be  fbund  in  the  former  of  theae. 
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flneddlbig,  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  I  am  aware  of  his 
}nctices^  and  wiU  certainly  be  revenged  if  he  does  not  de- 
grt.  Ad  appeal  to  the  public  from  Junius  would  destroy 

It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  guess  at  the  age 
ef  JfTKnra,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  Private  Letters;  aa 
enquiry,  whicbt  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence^ 
is  rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  deter* 
Mme  the  validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  laid  to  his 
writings  by  different  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  pas-* 
nge  referred  to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov* 
S7,  1771;  ^  after  long'  experience  of  the  worldf^  saj^  he,  ^^  I 
Am  before  God  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  un- 
igfpy^J^*  Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the 
two  fiicta,  that  he  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and 
aaention  of  speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspon- 
dent*, and  that  the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral 
ssom  gleaned  from  his  own  ^  long  experience  of  the  world," 
was  at  this  very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age;  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much 
Ins  than  fifty,  or  that  he  sJFected  an  age  he  had  not  actually 
attained* 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  during 
kb  appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason 
■ast  not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although 
odierwiae  it  might  be  scarcely  entided  to  notice;  and  that  is^ 
liiat  doriog  a  great  part  of  this  time,  from  January,  1769,  to 
Jamiary,  1772,  he  uniformly  resided  in  London,  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  that  he  never  quitted  his  stated  babi# 
'  tition  for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  weeks.  This  too,  we 
Bay  collect  from  his  private  correspondence,  compared  with 
lus  public  labours.  No  man  but  he.  who,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  author's  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all 
die  numbers  of  the  Public  Advertiser  for  the  three  years  in 
question,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigue  and  trou* 
Ue  he  submitted  to  by  the  composition  of  other  letters^ 

1  PnTstft  Letter,  No.  43.         *  Id.  Ko.  44.         '  Id.  No.  41. 
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under  other  signatures,  in  order  to  support  the  pre*emhieat 
pretensions  and  character  of  JuNiirs,  attacked  as  it  was  by  a 
multiplicity  of  writers  in  favour  of  administration,  to  whom, 
as  Junius,  he  did  not  chuse  to  make  any  reply  whatever* 
Surely  Jukiub  himself,  when  he  first  undertook  the  office  of 
public  political  censor,  could  by  no  means  foresee  the  labour 
with  which  he  was  about  to  encumber  himself.  And  instead 
of  wondering  that  he  should  have  disappeared  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  years,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  persevered  through  half  this 
period  with  a  spirit  at  once  so  indefatigable  and  invincible. 
Junius  had  no  time  for  remote  excursions,  nor  often  for 
relaxation,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  itself. 

Yet  from  his  Private  Letters  we  could  almost  collect  a 
journal  of  his  absences,  if  not  an  itinerary  of  his  litde  tours: 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  London  at  any  time 
without  some  notice  to  the  printer,  either  of  his  intention, 
or  of  the  fact  itself  upon  his  return  home;  independently  of 
which  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  his  correspondence 
seldom  allowed  of  distant  travel.  ^  I  have  been  out  of  town,** 
says  he,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  8, 1769,  ^for  three  weeks;  and 
though  I  got  your  last,  could  not  conveniently  answer  it^"— « 
On  another  occasion,  *^  I  have  been  some  days  in  the  coun* 
try,  and  could  not  conveniently  send  for  your  letter  until 
this  night':''  and  again,  *'  I  must  see  proof-sheets  of  the  De- 
dication and  Preface;  and,  these,  if  at  all,  I  must  see  before 
the  end  of  next  week^.'*  In  like  manner,  ^^  I  want  rest  most 
severely,  and  am  going  to  find  it  in  the  country  for  a  few 
days^:' 

The  last  political  letter  that  ever  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Junius  was  addressed  to  Lord  Camden.  It  appeared 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  Jan.  21, 1772,  and  followed 
the  publication  of  his  long  and  elaborate  address  to  Lord 
Mansfield  upon  the  illegal  bailing  of  Eyre;  and  was  designed 
to  stimulate  the  noble  earl  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  which 

1  Private  Letter,  No.  11.  »  Id.  No.  45. 

3  Id.  No.  r.  ♦  Id.  No.  43. 
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k  had  commenced  wkh  the  chief  justice  towards  the  close 
if  the  .preceding  session  of  parliament.  It  possesses  the  pc^ 
odiarity  of  being  the  only  encomiastic  letter  that  ever  feU 
fcom  his  pen  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  Yet  the  pane- 
Ifric  bestowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  insugating 
Lord  Camdeii  to  the  attack,  in  question.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  his  Private  Letters  that  Junius  had  a  very  high, 
IS  well  38  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  this  noble- 
■an;  and  an  ardent  desire  that  the  esdmate  he  had  formed 
«f  his  integrity  should  be  known  to  the  world  at  large.  In 
it  wliole  course  of  his  political  creed  there  seems  to  hannoo^ 
ken  but  one  point  upon  which  they  differed,  and  that  was 
ie  doctrine  assented  to  by  his  Lordship,  that  the  crown 
posicpscs  a  power  in  case  of  very  urgent  necessity,  of  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
acre  speculative  doctrine,  and  Junius  only  incidentally  al« 
bded  to  it  in  a  letter  upon  a  very  different  subject^  The 
&agreenient  upon  this  point  seems  t-agerly  to  have  been 
Gttig^  at,  however,  by  another  correspondent  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  who  chose  the  signature  of  Scsevola,  apparently 
far  the  express  purpose  of  involving  the  political  satirist  in 
I  dispute  with  his  lordship.  ^^  Scsevola,"  observes  he  in  a 
(Rvate  letter,  ^  I  see  is  determined  to  make  me  an  enemy 
to  Lord  Camden.  If  it  be  not  wilful  malice,  I  beg  you  will 
ugaify  to  him,  that  when  I  originally  mentioned  Lord  Cam- 
la's  declaration  about  the  com  bill,  it  was  without  any 
vtw  of  discussing  that  doctrine,  and  only  as  an  instance  of 
s  singular  opinion  maintained  by  a  man  of  great  learning 
ad  inteffrttifm  Such  an  instance  was  necessary  to  the  plan 
of  my  letter'.'*  And  again,  shortly  afterwards,  finding  that 
die  Gommunication  had  not  been  received  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  ^  I  should  not  trouble  you  or  myself  about  that 
Uockhead  Soevola,  but  that  his  absurd  fiction  of  my  being 
Loiti  Caanden's  enemy  has  done  harm.  Every  fool  can  do 
mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I  said^.''  Not  satis* 

»  Letter  lix.  Vol.  11.  p.  87.         ^  jj.  nq.  46. 
»  FriTate  Letter,  No.  45. 
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fied  however  with  this  him  to  the  printer,  he  chose^  at  the 
same  time,  onder  the  subordinate  character  of  Philo- Joniiia, 
to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility  of  altercatioa 
by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dexterously  mark 
out  this  single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative  opinion;  and 
while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  uken  oi  the  sub- 
ject, should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of  his  Lord- 
ship's general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  gratifyiog 
to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Publk  Advertiser,  Oct. 
15,irn». 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  eameat 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mausfield;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not 
the  sole  or  primary  reason  for  Junius's  discontinuing  to 
write.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July, 
1769,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  charac^ 
ter  and  signature  which  must  have  cost  hioi  a  heavy  aeries 
of  labour,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequently  exposed  him  to  no 
small  periL  ^^  I  really  doubt,"  says  he,  *^  whether  I  shall 
write  any  more  under  this  signature.  I  am  weary  of  attack- 
ing  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are  really  too  dull  to  fur* 
nish  me  with  even  the  materials  of  contention,  and  whose 
measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject  of  argu- 
ment, or  to  require  illustration*." 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply 
to  the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the 
letters  at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or 
an  equal  sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should 
chuse  to  name,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  of  which  a 
part  has  been  already  ipioted  on  another  occasion:  ^^  As  for 
myself,  be  assured  traR  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views, 
and  no  other  person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  widl 
you*  Make  the  most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  your  views  in 
life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence: 
without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.  If  I  saw 
any  prospect  of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily 

i  Z«etUr  LX.  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  ^  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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coMdnue  to  labour  in  the  vineyard.  Whenever  Mn  Wilkes 
can  tell  me  that  such  an  anion  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  bear 
of  me.  ^uod  si  quia  exUtimat  me  out  voluntate  ease  mutatd^ 
mU  deU&tatd  virtute,  out  animofraeto^  vehementer  errat^J^ 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  January  19,  1773,  in  the  very 
hat  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed 
tt>  M n  WoodfaU,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for 
Us  cootiDuing  to  desist.  ^  I  have  seen  the  signak  thrown 
out  for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  1  have 
had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as 
fliDy  as  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  jrour  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and 
the  public:  both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  \here  are  not  ten  men  in  it  who 
win  unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one  question.  But  it 
is  all  alike  vile  and  contemptible.  Tou  .have  never  flinched 
diat  I  know  of:  I  shall  alwa3rs  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros* 
pericy*  If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  of  moment  to 
yourself,  you  may  use  the  last  address  and  give  a  hint'." 

1  PriTftte  Letter,  No.  59»  '*  But  if  any  one  believes  me  to  be  changed 
a  willy  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  courage,  he  errs  grossly.'* 

s  Private  Letter,  No.  03.  The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown 
Mt  OD  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and 
ceoatsted  of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser for  January  19, 1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents. 
BermmqutfUerumque  tnotiebo.  The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
srailed  himself  of  the  liberty  of  making  a  communication  to  Junius  by 
tie  Imst  (tddreMMf  and  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  tiie  fol- 
bwin^  hint:  '*The  letter  from  an  oi.d  frxbivd  and  corrsspondbnt, 
dated  January  19,  came  safe  to  band,  and  his  directions  are  strictly  fol. 
Igmtd.  ^uod  nqitis  exUtimat  out,  &c.  The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy: 
fior  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what  Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  Pri- 
fate  Letter  but  one,  and  was  hence  sure  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is 
a  smart  replication  to  the  passage  in  the  letter  it  immediately  refers  to, 
"Ttu  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of."  The  subject  of  some  part  of 
tltt  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the  printer  to  Junius,  the  edi- 
tor has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally  found  among  Mr. 
Woodfall's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  rough  draft  of  one  of 
the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.  This  letter  the 
reader  will  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged  according 

Vol.  I.  *-^  to 
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In  eflfect  from  the  dissolutioo  of  the  consolidated  Whig 
party  upon  the  death  of  George  GrenviUe,  the  absurd  divi- 
sions in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  and  the  political  separa- 
tions in  the  city,  our  author  had  much  reason  to  despair  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  manfully  engaged. 

To  the  moral  character  of  Junius  this  letter  is  of  more 
value  than  all  the  popular  addresses  he  ever  composed  in  his 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  flow  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  an  honesty  which  did  not  exist  in  his  heart*  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  sent  altogether  prohibit  such 
an  idea:  unknown  as  he  was,  and  unknown  as  he  had  now 
determined  to  continue,  to  his  correspondent,  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  his  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  inte- 

to  its  date»  which  is  March  7»  ITTS^  the  dsy  antecedeDt  to  the  pubUc  notice 
given  in  the  Public  AdTertiser  as  above.  Among  the  answers  to  corres- 
pondents March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  veiy  same  kind  in  the 
following  terms,  **  Aut  voluniateette  nuUatdi^  and  in  the  same  place  March 
29»  a  third  ensign  under  the  following  form,  '*  Jha  debiUtaid  virtutef*^  both 
of  which  it  will  be  observed,  upon  a  comparison*  are  verbal  continuations 
of  JuNius's  own  quotation,  and  hence*  identify  with  double  force  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  relate.  In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  April  7,  we  find  the 
following  signal  of  a  similar  description,  and  it  is  the  last  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  "  Die  quihu  in  terrh.**  It  is  probable  that  these  all  re- 
lated  to  matters  of  a  personal  concern,  upon  which,  by  the  above  private 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  leave  to  address  his  correspondent:  at  least 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Junius  ever  broke  through  the  silence 
upon  which  he  so  infienbly  determined  on  January  19,  or  consented  to 
re-appear  before  the  public  in  any  character  whatever.  There  were  some 
very  excellent  letters  signed  Atticus  that  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser between  the  dates  of  June  26, 1772,  and  October  14, 1773,  and  exhi- 
bit much  of  our  author's  style,  spirit,  and  sentiments;  and  which,  hence, 
by  some  tolerable  judges,  have  been  actually  ascribed  to  him:  but  for  va- 
rious reasons,  independently  of  that  aflbrded  by  the  above  private  letter, 
the  editor  is  convinced  they  are  not  the  production  of  Junius.  The  talents 
they  afford  proof  of,  though  conuderable,  are  inferior;  they  contain  attackii 
upon  some  statesmen  who  were  never  attacked  by  Junius;  and  it  is  well 
known  from  the  following  notice  inserted  among  Uie  addresses  to  corres- 
pondents in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  June  19, 1773|  as  well  as  from  other 
fucts,  that  there  was  at  this  period,  and  had  been  for  some  time  past,  ano- 
ther writer  in  tliis  journal  who  assumed  the  name  of  Atticus.  **  Some  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  that  the  printer  should  communicate  a  line 
to  Atticvs,  no^  Am  old  CorretpondenU** 
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pity  which  he  felt  not,  and  which  did  not  fairly  belong  to 
him.  It  was,  it  moBt  have  been,  a  pure,  disinterested  testi* 
monial  of  private  esteem  and  public  patriotism,  consentane- 
ous with  the  uniform  tenor  both  of  his  open  and  his  confi- 
dential history,  and  conscientiously  develbpiog  the  real  cause 
of  his  secession. 

In  troth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  hare  persisted  any  longer  in  any  thing  like  a  regular  at- 
tack; Lord  Camden  had  declined  to  act  upon  his  suggestion; 
die  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  (xeorge  Grenville;  the  vanity  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  Oliver  and  Home  had  introduced  the  most  acri- 
mooioas  divisions  into  die  society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Ri^ts;  and  the  UsAing  patriots  of  the  city  had  so  intermix- 
ed their  own  private  interests,  and  their  own  private  squabs- 
Ues  with  the  public  cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself 
contemptible  in  the  eye  of  the  people  at  large*  He  had 
abready  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  awaken  the  different  contend- 
ing parties  to  a  sense  of  better  and  more  honourable  motives; 
to  induce  them  to  forego  their  selfish  and  individual  disputes, . 
and  to  make  a  common  sacrifice  of  them  upon  the  altar  of 
die  constitution^.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his 
riqiectations  of  success,  so  mean  his  opinion  of  the  preten- 
nons  of  most  of  the  leading  demagogues  of  the  day  to  a  real 
love  of  their  country,  and  so  grossly  had  he  himself  been 
occasionally  misrepresented  by  them,  that  in  his  confidential 
intercourse  he  bade  his  correspondent  beware  of  entrusting 
himself  to  them.  ^  Nothing,''  says  he,  ^  can  be  more  ex- 
press than  my  declaration  against  long  parliaments:  try  Mn 
Wilkes  once  more,  (who  was  in  private  possession  of  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject^;)  speak  for  me  in  a  most 
friendly  but  j?rs»  tone,  that  I  will  not  submit  to  be  any 
longer  aspersed.  Between  ourselves,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
you  to  be  much  upon  your  guard  with  patriots^ 


I  See  JvHxvSy  Letter  lix.  Vol.  11.  p.  S7,  snd  private  Letter^  No.  65, 
<  See  Private  Letter,  Ko.  66.  ^  Id.  No.  44. 
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With  hb  public  address  to  the  peopk,  therefore,  in  Letter 
LIZ.  he 'seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  resolved  upon 
closing  his  labours  at  least  under  the  character  of  Junius^ 
provided  no  beneficial  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it» 
and  as  the  printer  had  expressed  to  him  an  earnest  desire  of 
publishing  a  genuine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  ccdlective 
form,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  incorrect  and  spurious 
editions  at  that  time  circulating  through  the  nation,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  a  consent  to  such  a  plan  would 
afford  him  a  good  ostensible  motive  for  putting  a  finish  to 
his  public  career;  and  on  this  account  he  not  only  acceded 
to  the  proposal,  but  undertook  to  superintend  it  as  far  as  his 
invisibili^  might  allow  him;  as  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as 
well  as  a  dedicatbn  and  preface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  entertained  by 
some  writers,  that  Junius  himself  was  the  previous  editor 
of  one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  and  especially  of 
an  edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own^ 
audaciously  enough  entitled  ^^  The  genuine  letters  of  Junius, 
to  which  are  prefixed,  anecdotes  of  the  author^;^^  a  pamphlet 
in  which  the  anonymous  anecdotist  takes  it  for  granted, 
from  his  very  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were 
the  same  person,  and  then  proceeds  to  reason  concerning 
the  former,  from  the  known  or  acknowledged  works  of  the 
latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  hati  any  concern, 
that  even  Woodfall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the 
propriety  of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in 
an  edition  strictly  genuine,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
blunders  by  which  the  common  editions  were  deformed;  of 
these  Newberry's  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes: 
yet  Newberry's  had  so  many,  that  our  author,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  it,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begpng  him 
to  hint  to  Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to 

^  See  Mr.  Cbalmerft's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  kc. 
p.  24. 
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reprint  his  letters,  he  ought  mt  least  to  have  taken  eare  to 
bre  corrected  die  errata;  adding  at  the  same  time,  ^  I  did 
■ot  expect  more  dian  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this 
nan  wiU  keep  me  alive,  let  me  live  without  being  oiFensive^*' 

His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  him  for  leave 
Is  reprint  his  letters  collectively,  and  subject  to  his  own  re- 
fisaU  was  as  follows:  ^  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to 
four  reprinting  my  letters  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which 
I  believe  it  might,  before  Newberry  appeared*  If  you  de- 
tennine  to  do  it,  give  me  a  hint,  and  4  ^iU  Bend  you  more 
mata  (indeed  they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps  a  pre- 
Sic^.^  It  was  on  this  occasion  he  added,  as  coifbeiving  it 
night  afford  him  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  general  close 
of  the  character  though  so  early  in  his  correspondence  under 
the  name  of  Junius,  as  July  1769,  ^I  really  doubt  whether 
I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature;  I  am  weary  of 
sttacking  a  set  of  brutes,  8cc^."  In  answer  to  Woodfall's 
next  letter  upon  the  same  subject  he  observes,  ^  Do  widi 
ay  letters  exactly  as  you  please.  I  should  think  that  to 
auke  a  better  figure  than  Newberry,  some  others  of  my 
letters  may  be  added;  and  so  throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have 
reaean  to  suspect  they  are  by  the  same  author.  If  you  adopt 
this  plan  I  shall  point  out  those  which  I  would  recommend^ 
for  you  know  I  do  not^  nor  indeed  have  I  time  to  give  ejual 
care  to  them  alt^^ 

The  plan  for  publicatioo,  however,  though  it  commenced 
dins  early,  was  not  matured  till  October  1771:  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and 
Philo- Junius  to  this  period  iuclusively,  and  be  occasionally 
eariched  by  a  selection  of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of 
other  signatures,  which,  independendy  of  that  of  Philo*> 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un- 
finequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanatioUj 
ofs  defend  what  demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  him* 

Letter»No.4     « Id.  No.  5,     ^Id.Np.5.     «Id.Ko.7. 
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self  thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more 
laboured  productions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention 
however,  he  still  made  the  two  following  alterations.  In* 
stead  of  closing  the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  die 
signature  of  Junius  with  that  dated  October  5, 1771^  upon 
the  subject  of  ^*the  unhappy  differences,"  as  he  there  r^H^ 
them,  *'  which  had  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people^ 
and  divided  them  from  each  other"— -he  added  five  others 
which  the  events  of  the  day  had  impelled  him  to  write 
during  the  reprintipf  of  the  letters,  notwithstanding  the 
intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering  nothing  further  un- 
der this  rf^ature.  And  instead  of  introducing  the  explana- 
tory letters  written  under  other  signatures,  he  confined 
himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published  before 
the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatorjr 
papers  alone:  the  first,  under  the  tide  of  ^<A  Friend  of 
Junius,"  containing  an  answer  to  *^  A  Barrister  at  Law;" 
the  second  an  anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points 
on  which  his  opinion  had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented; 
and  the  third  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts 
Society,  and  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
written  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten  boroughs. 
This  last  however  was  furnished,  not  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but 
from  his  own  notes;  ^^  you  shall  have  the  extract^^  says  he, 
^^  to  go  into  the  second  volume:  it  will  be  a  short  oneV 

1  Letter  lix.  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

^  Privftte  Letter,  No.  45.  The  reader  will  readily  pardon,  and  perliaps 
thank  us,  for  pointing  out  to  his  particular  attention  the  following  exqut- 
site  paragraph  with  which  the  abore  letter  closes,  but  which  formed  no 
part  of  it  as  originaUy  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  able  argu* 
jnent  that  an  excision  of  the  rotten  boroughs  from  the  representative 
system  might  perhaps  produce  more  mischief  than  benefit  to  the  consti- 
tution. **  The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument^ 
•hall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already  with  htm.*^ 
I  am  ready  to  be  converted.*— I  admire  his  morality^  and  would  gladly 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.— Grateful,  as  I  am,  to  the  good 
BExvc,  whose  Bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  what- 
ever it  19^  I  hold  myself  proportionabty  indebted  to  him,  from  whose 

enlightened 
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Of  the  five  letters  added  after  he  meant  to  have  dosed, 
and  had  wctmaHy  begun  to  reprint  his  series,  four  of  them 
are  either  expressly  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  or  inci- 
desbdly  relate  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  illegally 
(is  it  was  contended)  admitted  a  felon  of  the  name  of  John 
Eyre  to  bail,  who,  although  -possessing  a  fortune  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  had  stolen  a  quantity  of 
piper  m  quires  out  of  one  of  the  public  offices  atpuildhall, 
lad  was  caught  in  the  very  theft.  The  other  letter  is  ad« 
dittted  to  his  steady  object  of  inveterate  hatred,  the  Duke 
rf  Grafton,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  transfer  the 
Oake  of  Portland's  ^estate  in  Cumberland,  consisting  of 
vint  had  formerly  been  crown  lands,  to  Sir  James  Lowther^ 
m  order  to  assist  the  latter  in  securing  his  election  for  this 
coanty. 

Tct  such  was  his  anxiety  to  get  thb  work  completed  and 
poUiihed  before  the  winter  session  of  parliament,  that  he 
VII  ready  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  the  whole  of  these 
id^domd  letters,  even  that  containing  his  elaborate  accusa- 
tUA  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  which  he  acknowledged  to 
bve  cost  him  enormous  pains,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  delayed  beyond  this  period.  *^  I  am  truly  concerned," 
1^1  he  in  a  private  letter  dated  January  20, 1772,  ^  to  see 
tint  the  publication  of  the  book  is  so  long  delayed.  It  ought 
to  have  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  parliadlent.  By  no 
Beans  would  I  have  you  insert  this  long  letter,  if  it  make 
nore  than  the  difference  of  two  days  in  the  publication, 
^dieve  me,  the  delay  b  a  real  injury  to  the  caused" 

The  difficulties,  however,  of  sending  proofs  and  revises 
'i^nrard  and  backward  were  so  considerable,  that  the  anxie- 
ty of  the  author  was  not  gratified:  parliament  met,  but  the 

^Ktened  understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to 
^'  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human 
^^>  t  gift  worthy  of  the  divinity;  nor  any  assiitancey  in  the  improve- 
*^  of  them,  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not 
^ttiied,  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges 
ftehetrt.* 

*  Wyate  Letter,  No.  51. 
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book  was  not  poblisheiL  Jmvios  became  extremeljr  inftpa* 
dent;  yet  still,  b  the  most  earnest  terms  presssd  its  poblica* 
tion  b«forr  Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion  in  favour  a/* 
triennial  parliaments  which  was  to  be  brought  forward  in 
the  beginning  of  March*  ^  Surely,"  says  he,  in  his  private 
letter  of  February  2S^,  ^  you  have  misjudged  it  very  much 
about  the  boek*  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that 
you  would  protract  the  publication  so  long.  At  this  time, 
particularly  before  Mr.  Sawbridge's  motion,  it  would  have 
been  of  singular  use.  Tou  have  trifled  too  long  with  the 
public  expectation:  at  a  certain  point  of  time  the  appetite 
palls:  I  fear  you  have  lost  the  season.  The  book,  I  am  sure, 
will  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  eflPect  I  expected  from  it*— » 
But  I  have  done." 

.  He  was  soon  however  consoled  by  intelligence  from  his 
friend  Woodfall  that,  unduly  as  the  book  had  been  post- 
poned, it  was  not  for  want  of  any  exertions  of  his  own;  and 
that  late  as  the  season  was,  it  would  still  precede  the  ex- 
pected motion  of  Alderman  Sawbridge*.  He,  in  consequence, 
replied  as  follows:  ^  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  the 
dday  has  been  unavoidable*  The  expedient  you  propose  of 
printing  the  Dedication  and  Preface  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser is  unadviseable.  The  attention  of  the  public  would 
then  be  quite  lost  to  .the  book  itself*  Your  rivab  will  be  dis- 
appointed: nobody  will  apply  to  them,  when  they  cau  be  sup* 
plied  at  the  fountain-head*— All  I  can  now  say  is  make  haste 
with  the  book  V 

The  Dedication,  Preface,  and  the  materials  for  his  notes 
were  all  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  No- 
vember (1771)*  The  letters  at  large,  excepting  the  first  two 
sheets  which  were  revised  by  the  author  himself,  were  from 
the  difficulty  of  conveyance  entrusted  to  the  correction  of 
Mr*  WoodfrlL  The  Dedication  and  Preface  were  ^  confided 

1  Private  Letter,  No.  55. 

^  The  letter!  were  actually  published  March  3,  and  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge's  motion  discussed  the  ensuing  day— which  motion,  however^  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  251  against  83. 

3  Private  Letter,  No.  56.  «  Id.  No.  40. 
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to  Ao  coirectton  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  whose  attention  he 
•zpreases  himself  well  pleased*  ^^When  you  see  Mu 
Wilkes,''  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  89,  1772,  ^*  pray 
return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  I  wish 
lie  hftd  taken  more^:"  intimating  hereby  that  there  were 
still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  would  have  corrected 
if  poaaibleb 

Tet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his  de- 
cermiiiation  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
toR  dresa,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  his  Private  Letter  of  November  8,4771,  he  did  not 
ol^ect  occasionally  to  introduce  hisobservations  and conti* 
ane  his  severe  strictures  in  a  looser  and  less  elaborate  form, 
and  under  some  appellative  or  other,  that  might  not  inter- 
fere with  the  claims  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of 
Us  series  of  letters  to  Lord  Harrington,  see  No.  cv,  cvii, 
lie*  These^  however,  it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the  charac- 
teristic style  that  still  pervaded  them,  for  the  world  at  large 
to  hriog  completely  home  to  the  real  writer,  though  many 
of  them  were  frequently  charged  to  the  account  of  Junius 
fay  the  political  critics  of  the  day,  in  different  addresses  to 
Ae  printer  upon  this  subject* 

^/ffifltdgc  of  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Juniu/i 
from  his  writings,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  bold  and  ardent,  spirit,  tenaciously 
honourable  in  his  personal  connexions,  but  vehement  and 
inveterate  in  his  enmities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  con- 
ceiving them.  In  his  state  principles  he  was  stricdy  consti* 
toiionsd,  excepting  perhaps  upon  the  single  point  of  denying 
the  impeccability  of  the  crown;  in  those  of  religion  he«  at 
least,  09teniihly  professed  an  attachment  to  the  established 
church. 

Of  his  personal  and  private  honour,  however,  we  can  only 
judge  from  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  Yet  this  con- 
nesion  is  perhaps  sufficient;  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he 
appears  in  a  light  truly  ingenuous  and  liberal.  ^^  If  unds- 

?  Privtte  Letters,  No.  !FT. 
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•ignedly/'  says  he  in  one  of  hb  letters,  ^^  I  ahouU  send  ]r9«i 
any  thing  vou  may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or 
take  any  opinion  you  may  think  proper.  You  cannot  ofiend 
or  afflict  me  but  by  hazarding  your  own  safety^***  To  the 
same  eiFect  in  another  letter,  ^^  For  my  own  part  I  can  vtrf 
truly  assure  you  that  nothing  would  s^ict  me  more  than  to 
have  drawn  you  into  a  personal  danger,  because  it  admits  of 
no  recompense.  A  litde  expense*  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and 
I  hope  these  papers  have  reimbursed  you.  1  never  will  send 
you  any  thing  that  /  think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yomUf 
and  you  must  determine  for  yourself." 

Upon  another  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  writtea 
with  an  asperity  that  might  alarm  his  correspondent,  he  agfua 
begged  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger;  add- 
ing that,  for  himself  he  should  not  be  ofiSended  at  his  desist* 
ing;  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  chuse  to  take 
4he  risk  he  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sant  to  him,'to  n 
printer  who  was  well  known  to  be  less  cautious  than  hios- 
self.  ^^  The  inclosed,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  notes,  ^  is  of 
such  importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  mtut  be  given  to 
the  public  immediately.  /  wiU  not  advise^  though  I  thini 
you  perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care 
to  have  it  printed  either  to*morrow  in  your  own  fH^eflbor 
to*night  in  the  Pacquet^."— To  the  same  effect  is  the  fol- 
lowing upon  another  occasion.  *^  I  hope  you  will  approve 
of  announcing  the  inclosed  Junius  to-morro%  and  publish* 
ing  it  on  Monday.  If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to 
me,  you  should  think  it  unadviseaUe  to  print  it  as  it  standi, 
I  must  intreat  the  favour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley, 
and  satisfy  him  that  it  is  a  real  Junius,  worth  a  North  Bri« 
ton  extraordinary.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  altering  any  part  of  it^." 

Upon  the  printer's  being  menaced  with  a  prosecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  JuNius's  letter  to  him'  of  the  date  of  December 
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lfi  if 6%  accusing  this  nobleman  of  having,  in  the  most  corr 
nipt  and  sinister  manner,  either  sold  or  connived  at  the  sale 
of  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at  Exeter^ 
hfi  writes  as  follows:  '^  As  to  yoiU'self  I  am  convinced  the 
nioistry  will  not  venture  to  attack  you;  th^y  dare  qot  sub- 
mit to  such  an  enquiry*  If  they  do,  shew  no  feaf,  but  tell 
diem  jUnly  you  will  justify,  and  subpoena  Mr.  HiAe,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Bradshaw  of  the  Treasury:  that  will  silence 
diem  at  once^."  The  printer,  however,  was  still  fearful,  and 
could  not  avoid  expressing  himself  so  to  his  invisible  friend; 
who  thus  replied  to  his  prbposal  of  volunteering  an  apology: 
**  Judge  for  yourself.  I  enter  seriously  iifto  the  anxiety  of 
jour  situation;  at  the  same  time  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
ddnk  that  you  will  not  be  called  upon.  They  cannot  do  it 
vithout  subjecting  Hine's  affair  to  an  enquiry,  which  would 
be  worse  thao  dea^  to  the  minister.  As  it  is  they  are  more 
KrioQsly  stabbed  with  this  last  stroke  than  with  all  the  rest. 
At  any  rate,  stand  firm:  (I  mean  witH  all  the  humble  ap- 
pearances of  contrition;)  if  you  trim,  or  falter  you  will  lose 
fiKQds,  without  gaining  others^''  The  friendly  advice  thus 
direwdly  given  was  punctiliously  followed;  and  the  predic* 
doQB  of  Junius  were  more  than  accomplished;  for  the  minis- 
ter not  only  did  not  dare  to  enforce  hi^  menaces,  but  at  the 
nme  time  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  abruptly  the  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  Vaughan,  which  this  attack  upon  him  was 
eipressly  designed  to  fight  off,  and  to  drop  it  too,  after  the 
nile  against  Vaughan  had  been  made  absolute. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  King, 
Woodfall  was  not  quite  so  fortunate— -but  his  invisible  friend 
itill  followed  him  with  assistance:  he  offered  him,  as  has 
dready  been  observed,  a  reimburseibent  of  whatever  might 
k  hia  pecuniary  expenses,  and  aided  him  in  a  still  higher 
degree  with  the  soundest  prudential  and  legal  advice.  Upon 
a  subsequent  occasion  also,  he  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion. ^  As  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger.  Tou 
Ve  not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  would  be  no  gratifica- 

1  Private  Lettersi  No.  15.  »  Id.  No.  17. 
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tion  to  the  King^."— »Bilt  upon  this  subject,  the  following  is 
one  of  the  most  important  notes,  as,  although  he  expressly 
'  denies  all  professional  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  was  better  tcquainted  with  it  than  many  wh« 
are  actual  practitioners.  *^  I  have  carefully  perused  the  In^ 
formation:  it  is  so  loose  and  ill-drawn  that  I  am  persuaded 
Mr.  De  Grey'  could  not  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Theif  insert- 
ing the  whole,  proves  they  had  no  strong  passages  to  fix  on« 
I  still  think  it  will  not  be  tried.  If  it  should,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  a  jury  to  find  you  guilty^'* 

In  his  first  opinion  lie  was  mistaken;  in  his  second  he  was 
correct.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Nisi  Prius-— but  no  one  has 
yet  forgotten  that  the  verdict  returned  was  *'Nguilty  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  onlyi*^  which  in  fact  implied  not  grtitty 
at  all*. 

It  is  to  this  cause,  as  has  been  already  glanced  at,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  ^n  acknowledged  and  unequivocal  right 
in  the  jury  so  return  a  general  verdict — ^that  is,  a  verdict 
that  shall  embrace  matter  of  law  as  well  as  matter  of  fact. 
Upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict  however,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel  in 
arrest  of  judgment;  at  the  same  time  that  an  opposite  mo- 
tion was  advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule 
upon  the  defendant  to  shew  cause  why  the  verdict  should 
not  be  entered  up  according  to  the  /g'^a/ import  of  the  words. 
On  both  sides  a  rule  to  shew  cause  was  granted,  and  the 
matter  being  argued  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord 
Mansfield,  whose  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ver- 
dict being  entered  up,  was  supported  by  the  single  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Smythe  alone — ^the  rest  of  the  judges  unani- 
mously opposing  his  lordship's  construction.  The  result  was 
the  grant  of  a  new  trial,  which,  however,  was  not  proceeded 
in,  for  want  of  proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion. 

1  Private  Letter8»  No.  43. 

*  At  that  time  Attorney  Genend. 

3  Private  Letters,  No.  30. 

^  See  Editdt's  notes  to  p.  13  and  191  of  this  Volume. 
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Tbat  Junius  was  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  disgust^ 

vehement  and  even  at  times  malignant  in  his  enmities, 

ve  nftay  eqiuAy  ascertain  from  his  private  and  bis  public 

eomnAUoications.  In  the  violence  of  his  hatreds  almost  every 

coe  whom  he  attacks  is  guilty  in  the  extreme;  there  are  no 

degrees  of  coniparison  either  in  their  criminality  or  his  own 

detestation:  the 'whole  is  equally  superlative.  If  the  Duke  of 

Grafton  be  the  oiject  of  bis  address,  ^  every  villain  in  die 

kingdotn,'*  says  he,  ^*  is  your  friend*— the  very  sunshine  yoa 

Kve  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  destruction'.**  If  Lord  Mans* 

ield  £bU  beneath  his  lash,  *^  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with 

Ae  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerityt  that  in  my 

jodgment  he  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  ths 

kingdom'.**  An  opinion  corroborated  by  him  in  his  private 

conrespondence:  ^^  We  have  got  the  rascal  down,'*  says  he^ 

^kt  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible^*^  In  iike  manner  ad* 

dressing  hiihself  to  Lord  Barr^ngton,  *^  You  are  so  detested 

and  despised  by  all  pasties  (because  all  parties  know  you) 

diat  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  but  one  wish  con* 

ceming  you';**  while  his  note  to  the  printer  accompanying 

diis  address,  closes  thus:  ^  The  proceedings  of  this  wretch 

are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it  which 

I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  the 

Duke  of  Grafton  I  verily  believe  the  blackest  heart  in  the 

kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington^.**  Even  Scsvola,  an 

anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  ^  a  blockhead'*  and 

^afool^**  for  opposing  him:  Swinney,  for  his  impertinent 

ei^uiry  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  ^^  a  wretched  and  a  dangerous 

feol';**  and  Garrick,  on  the  same  account,  ^  a  rascal,  and  a 

vagabond^** 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  more  violent  of  hb 
political  abhorrences;  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
dmost  exclusively  directed  against  the  three  ministerial  cha« 
meters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Bute; 
fer  his  atucks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  William 

> VoL II. p.  133.    ^ PriTate  Letters, No. 34  'Id No. 46 and 47. 

'  Id.  |i.  125.  '  MiscelUineout  Lf  ttert.  No.  SXl.    '  Id.  No.  A 

31d.p.l48.         •  Pibtte  Uttcr9»  No.  61^  •Id.No.41«nd4Si 
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Pkiekritone^  are  but  light  and  casual  whea  compstred  withhie 
isceasant  and  unmttigaCed  tirades  against  these  nobieinen* 

Firmly  rootsd  in  <he  best  WKig  principles  of  the  day,  be 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
fimndattoiHitone  of  Toryism  in  it9  wor&i  and  most  arbitrary 
tendencies:  as  introduced  into  Carlton-house  against  the  cpi»- 
sent  of  bis  present  Majeaty^s  royal  gfanc)father,  through  the 
orerweening  favouritism  of  the  princess  dbwager  of  Waltai 
as  having  obtained  tin  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess^ 
and  tbrongfa  tfada  princess  over  the  Kingywhose  non-a({cr  had 
been  entii^ely  entrusted  to  him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  cabinet  and  the  parliament  iuelf.  The  introduction  off 
Iword  Bate  intti  the  post  of  chief  preceptor  to  his  Maj^Qfr 
warn  in  oqr  author^s  opinion  an  inexpiable  evil.  ^^  That^^^9^ 
fae,  ^  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and 
disgraces  of  the.  present  reign  took  life  and  motion*''  VoU  !• 
p%  193.  Thus  despbing  the  tutor^  he  could  have  no  great  re* 
verence  for  tbo  pupil:  and  hence  the  personal  dislike  he  too 
frequently  betrays^  and  occasionally  in  language  altogether 
intemperate  and  unjustifiable^  for  the  Sovereign*  Henee^ 
tnot  his  unconquerable  pr^dice  against  Scotcbmen  of  everjr 
lank* 

The  satte  cause  exeited  his  antipathy  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, even  before  hb  Lordship's  arbitrary  line  of  conduct 
had  proved  that  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were 
Well-founded*  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman:  but  thia 
was  not  the  whole.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stormonf ^ 
he  had  been  educated  with  the  highest  ven^ation  for  \|ie 
whole  Stuart  family^  and  especially  for  the  Pretender;  whose 
health,  when  a  young  man,  had  been  his  favourite  toast,  and 
to  whom  his  brother  was  private  and  Confidential  secretary. 
it  was  toot  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  politics  which  in- 
truded themselves  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
erown  was  ooncemed,  that  our  author  ej^pressed  himself  in 
such  bitter  tetms  against  the  chief  justice*  *'  Ourlanguage,'* 
says  he,  in  Letter  xli.  Vol.  L  p.  251,  ^^  has  no  term  of  re- 
proacl^die  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not 
idraady  beea  happily  applied  to  you,  and  exhausted.— Ample 
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\fa£itm,  hw  been  dbne,  Iq^  abler  pei^  than  mine,  t»  the  separate 
Merits  of  four  Ufe  and  charaaeiv  L^t  itbemjr  humble  offiee 
to  collect  the  scattered  aweets,  till  timr  iiiiite4  virtiie  tin> 
tanea  die  aenae." 

His  deteatatiaii  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  proeeeded  bmtOi 
Ua  Gimce's  having  abandoned  hts  patrea  Lonl  Chathaaa, 
mA  the  Whig  priociplea  into  which  he  had  been  tniliated 
snder  Um,  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  on  die  first  offer  that 
accorrcd;  froaa  his  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  witk- 
Bedford  party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  some* 
with  other  oonnexiona  of  whaterer  principles  or  pro- 
whenever  the  union  appeared  favourable  to  his  per- 
viewa;  and  from  his  having  i^reby  prevented  that 
coalition  of  the  different  divisions  of  Whig  statea- 
which  mukt  in  all  probability  have  proved  permanently 
tfiomphant  over  the  power  of  the  King  himself.  ^^Myab- 
hotrenceof  die'Duke,^'  says  Junius,  ^^  arises  from  an  intU 
«mt«r  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from  a  thorough 
conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of  greater 
miscfaief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambition  of 
Lord  Bute'.'' 

It  was  not  necessary  for.  Lord  Harrington  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man in  order  to  excite  the  antipathy  of  Junius.  He  might 
justly  despise  and  even  hate  him  (if  it  be  allowable  to  indulge 
a  private  hatred  against  a  public  character  of  any  kind)  far 
hb  political  versatilities  and  want  of  all  principle;  for  atroci- 
ties indeed,  which  no  man  can  yet  have  forgotten,  and  which 
never  can  be  buried  in  forgetfulness  but  with  the  total  obli- 
vion of  his  name.  Barrington,  independently  of  these  general 
considerations,  however,  was  the  man  who  moved  for 
Wilkes's  expulsion  from  parliament,  in  which  he  was  second- 
ed by  Mr*  Rigby. 

These  were  the  prime  objects  of  our  author's  abhorrence; 
and  in  proportion  as  other  politicians  were  connected  with 
them  by  principles  or  want  of  principles,  confederacy,  nation 
sr  even  family,  he  abhorred  them  also. 

1  Vol.  II.  p.  67. 
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His  reuons  for  brlie viog  that  the  constitutioii  aflowB  lian^ 
to  regard  the  reigning  prince  as  occasionaUy  culpable  io  hia 
own  person,  are  given  at  large  in  bis  Preface.  To  few  peo« 
pie  perhaps  in  the  present  day  will  they  carry  conviction. 
But)  bating  this  single  opinion,  his  view  of  die  principlea 
and  powers  of  the  constitution,  appears  to  be  equally  correct 
and  perspicuous.  Upon  the  question  of  general  warrants;  of 
the  right  of  juries  to  return  general  verdicu,  or  in  other 
words,  to  determine  upon  the  law  as  well  as  upon  the  fact; 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  Lords  Chief  Justices  to  admit  tin 
bail;  of  the  illegality  of  suspending  acts  of  parliament  by 
proclamation,  we  owe  him  much;  he  was  a  warm  and  rigid 
aupporter  of  the  co-extcmt,^  well  as  co-existence  of  die 
three  esutes  of  the  government,  and  it  was  from  this  princi* 
pie  alone  that  he  argued  against  the  system  of  indefinite  pri* 
vitege  as  appertaining  to  either  house  individually;  and  as 
allowing  it  a  power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  for  what  maj 
occasionally  be  regarded  as  a  contempt  of  such  house,  or  a 
broach  of  such  privilege. 

Personally  and  outrageously  inimical,  however,  as  he  waa, 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
have  beep  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  neither  his  enmity  nor 
his  patriotism  hurried  him  into  any  of  tho^e  political  extra- 
vagancies which  have  peculiarly  marked  the  character  of  the 
present  age:  a  limited  monarchy,  like  our  own,  he  openly 
l^eferred  to  a  republic;  he  contended  for  the  constitutional 
right  of  impressing,  in  case  of  emergency,  sea-faring  men 
for  the  common  service  of  the  country;  strenuously  opposed 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  their  endeavours  to 
restore  annual  pariiaments,  and  their  fanciful,  but  as  it  ap» 
peared  to  him,  unconstitutional  plan  of  purifying  the  legisla- 
ture by  disfranchising  a  number  of  boroughs  which  they  had 
chosen  to  regard  as  totally  corrupt  and  rotten:  and  anterior 
to  the  American  contest  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  Mr. 
George  Grenville  himself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature 
of  this  country  over  the  American  colonies^ 

1  See  MisceUA&eoas  Letters,  |^o.x.  ss  well  as  Tsrious  others  in  the  f€u 
1768. 
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Upon  the  first  point  he  observes:  ^^  I  can  more  readily  ad- 
mire the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity,  than  the  sound  judgment 
of  any  man,  who  prefers  a  republican  form  of  government, 
in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal  extent^  to  a  monarchy  so 
^ualiBed  and  limited  as  ours*  I  am  convinced,  that  neither 
is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of  government,  nor  practi* 
cable  in  this  country^"  Upon  the  second  point  he  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  judge  Foster's  argument 
oo  the  legality  of  pressing  seamen,  and  his  comment  on  that 
argument  may  be  seen  in  his  observations.  Vol.  IL  p.  109 
and  p*  118*  Upon  the  third  and  fourth  points  he  thus  in- 
genuously expresses  himself:  ^^  Whenever  the  question  shall 
be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will 
assuredly  attempt  it,)  to  convince  the  English  nation  by  ar- 
guments, to  my  understanding  unanswerable,  that  they  ought 
to  insist  upon  a  triennial^  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual 
parliament  ■  As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I 
am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them 
mider  the  direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of 
private  persons;  yet  I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions, in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be 
charged,  perhaps,  with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intre- 
pidity^  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at 
die  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I 
question  the  power  de  jure  of  the  legislature  to  disfranchise 
a  number  of  boroughs  upon  the  general  ground  of  improving 
the  constitution.— When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten 
parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfecdy  eoundP  Are 
diere  any  certain  limits,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at 
what  point  you  must  stop,— at  what  point  the  mortification 
eods«" 

Jinrius  has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having  been  a  par- 
ty-man, but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so*  To 
Mn  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indifferent,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  public  principles  and  public  characters^ 
In  his  estimation  the  cause  alone  was  every  thing,  and  thS^ 

I  Vol.  II.  p.  89.  *  Id.  p.  14d-*T92. 

Vox.  I.  *G 
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were  only  of  value  as  the  temporary  and  accidental  sup^- 
porters  of  it.  ^  Let  us  employ  these  men,''  says  he,  ^  m 
whatever  departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited 
to,  and  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as 
their  different  inclinatiens  will  permit.— If  individuals  have 
no  virtues  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to  us*  I  care  not  with 
what  principle  the  new-born  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  meft- 
sures  he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  na- 
tion is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  owQ« 
The  properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual, 
but  there  is  a  quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is 
worth  preserving^"  It  was  in  this  view  of  the  politics  of  the 
day,  that  he  privately  cautioned  his  friend  Woodfall,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  ^^  to  be  on  his  guard  ^gAmst  patriot^/* 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  truly  independent 
spirit,  that  he  boasted  of  being  *^  disowned,  as  a  dangerous 
auxiliary,  by  every  party  in  the  kingdom*,"  his  creed  not 
expressly  comporting  with  any  single  party  creed  whatever. 
Yet  there  were  statesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  truljr 
honest  and  upright,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  political  reverence:  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  keen* 
ness  of  his  penetration  that  the  characters,  whom  he  thus 
singled  out  from  the  common  mass  of  pretenders  to  genuine 
patriotism,  have  been  ever  since  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constitution.  His  high  opinion  of 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  Camden  we  have 
already  noticed.  *^  Lord  Bute,"  says  he,  in  describing  seve- 
ral others  of  whom  he  equally  approved,  ^^  found  no  resource 
of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing  superiority 
of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment 
of  Mr.  Grenville^,  nor  in  the  mild,  but  determined  integrity 

1  Vol  II.  p.  88.  94.        3  Private  LeUers,  No.  44.        ^  Vol  U.  p.  1. 

*  Of  all  the  political  characters  of  the  day  Mr.  Grenville  appears  to  have 
been  our  author's  favourite;  no  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  maajr 
parts  of  his  conduct,  but  he  is  never  censured:  while,  on  the  contrar}',  he 
is  extolled  wherever  an  opportunity  offers;  yet  Junius  positively  asserted 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Compare  Miscellt- 
neous  Letters,  No.  xxix.  July  30,  1768,  with  p.  121  of  this  Vol 
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«f  Xiord  Rockingham^."  He  also  seems  disposed  to  have 
antcrtained  a  good  opinion  of  Lord  Holland;  and  this  ii^the 
rather  entitled  to  attention,  as  the  opinion  was  communicated 
coDfidentially*  ^^  I  wish,"  says  he,  ^^  Lord  Holland  may  ac- 
quit himself  with  honour:  if  his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at 
Qiice  have  published  that  account  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
letter  to  the  mayor*."  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and 
his  worthy  colleague,  he  observes,  ^^  My  memory  fails  me  if 
I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect;-«-unless  it  be 
reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  inno- 
cence of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions^."  And  again,  adverting  to 
the  former,  ^*  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  many 
such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  in  parliament.— 
I  speak  from  common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  im- 
pute to  him  a  speculative  predilection  in  favour  of  a  repub- 
lic—-In  the  personal  conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shewn  himself  possessed  of  that 
republican  firmness,  which  the  times  require,  and  by  which 
an  Englisb  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably 
distinguished,  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Athens,  or 
Lacedaemon\" 

Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt,  and  the  instances  of  de- 
fection too  numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Junius 
to  regard  even  these  exalted  characters  without  occasional 
sospicton  and  jealousy.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  personally,  he  regarded  him  publicly  as 
Conning  a  feeble  administration  that  dissolved  in  its  own 
weakness'.  He  had  more  than  once  some  doubts  of  the  mo- 
tives both  of  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham:  their  oppo- 
sition at  the  commencement  of  the  American  contest  he  was 
jealous  of;  and  ascribed  it  rather  to  political  pique  than  to 
fiberal  patriotism^  To  his  friend  he  writes  thus  confiden- 
naUy»  ^  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  been  long  labouring  to 
detach  Camden^;'*  and  in  unison  with  this  idea  he  tells  his 

I  Pace  105  of  this  Vol     ^  Vol.  II.  p.  9a         «  Page  S5  of  this  Vol. 
>  Private  Letters,  No.  5.  '  P,  153  of  this  Vol.  ^  Private  Letters,  No.  4r. 
•VQLILp.66. 
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Lordship  himself  publicly,  ^*  If  you  decline  this  honourable 
ofiBce,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you 
have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton*.** 
And  even  as  late  as  August,  1771,  when  Lord  Chatham  had 
been  progressively  growing  on  his  good  opinion,  he  thus 
cautiously  praises  him*  ^^  ^  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius,  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument, 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it. — I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  panegyric— These  praises  are  extorted  from  nie; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned*.'* 
In  his  religious  opinions  Junius  has  been  accused  of  deism 
and  atheism;  but  on  what  account  it  seems  impossible  to  as* 
certain:  he  has  by  others  been  conceived  to  have  been  a  dis- 
senter^; yet  with  as  little  reason.  To  judge  from  the  few 
passages  in  his  own  writings  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  which  occur  chiefly  in  his  letter,  under  the 
signature  of  Philo- Junius,  of  August  26, 1771,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian  upon  the  most  sincere  conviction;  one 
of  whose  chief  objects  was  to  defend  the  religion  established 
by  law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  renounce  and  give  up  to 
public  contempt  and  indignation  every  man  who  should  be 
capable  of  uttering  a  disrespectful  word  against  it.  To  the 
religion  of  the  court,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  no 
friend;  and  to  speak  the  truth  it  constituted,  at  the  period  in 
question,  an  anomaly  not  a  little  difficult  of  solution.  To  be- 
hold a  sanctuary  self-surrounded  by  a  moat  of  pollution;  a 
prince  strictly  and  ezemplarily  pious,  selecting  for  his  confi* 
dential  advisers  men  of  the  most  abandoned  debauchery  and 
profligacy  of  life,  demanded,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery, a  knowledge  never  completely  acquired  till  the  present 

»  VoL  II.  p.  148.  «  Id.  p.  66,  67. 

'  Heron's  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  VoL  L  p.  69. 
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4ay,  which  hta  sufficiently  demonstrated  how  impossible  it 
is  for  a  king  of  England,  to  exercise  at  all  times  a  real  option 
m  thcL  appointment  of  his  ministers.  The  severity  with  which 
our  author  uniformly  satirized  every  violation  of  public  de- 
corufla,  at  least  entitles  him  to  public  gratitude,  and  does 
credit  to  the  purity  of  his  heart^:  and  if  his  morality  may  be 
judged  of  t^  various  occasional  observations  and  advices 
scattered  throughout  his  private  intercourse  with  Mr*  Wood* 
fidli  some  instances  of  which  have  already  been  selected,  it  it 
hnpoesible  to  do  otherwise  than  approve  both  his  principles 
and  his  conduct* 

Whether  the  writer  of  these  letters  had  any  other  and  less 
worthy  object  in  view  than  that  he  uniformly  avowed,  name- 
Ijr,  a  desire  to  subserve  the  best  political  interests  of  his 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision.  It  is  un* 
fuestionably  no  common  occurrence  in  history,  to  behold  a 
man  thus  steadily,  and  almost  incessandy,  for  five  years, 
volunteering  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  amidst 
abuse  and  slander  from  every  party,  exposed  to  universal  re* 
sentment,  unknown,  and  not  daring  to  be  known,  without 
having  any  personal  object  to  acquire,  any  sinister  motive  of 
individual  aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  either  in 
kis  public  or  private  letters  affords  us  the  remotest  hint  that 
he  was  thus  actuated^  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to 
last,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  warmth,  and  rancour,  his  argu- 
ment and  decla*nation,  his  appeal  to  the  public,  and  his  notes 
to  his  confidential  friend,  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  stimulus  of  sound  and  genuine  patriotism  alone.  With 
Ais  he  commenced  his  career,  and  with  this  he  retired  from 
the  field  of  action,  retaining,  at  least  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards, the  latest  period  in  which  we  are  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him,  the  same  political  sentiments  he  had  pro- 
fessed on  his  first  appearance  before  the  world,  and  still  ready 
to  renew  his  efforts  the  very  moment  he  could  perceive  they 

1  See  especiaUy  Vol.  I.  p.  96,  97, 100, 101, 148,  149. 

*  The  only  bint  which  can  be  gathered  that  he  had  any  prospect  at  anj 
lime  of  engaging  in  public  life,  is  in  Prirate  Le  ttsrs,  Ka  17:  but  eren  this 
is  of  qacstioDahie  jauiiiDf  . 
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had  a  chaace  of  being  attended  with  benefit.  Under  these 
circumstances^  therefore,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  acquit 
him  altogether  of  personal  considerations,  it  is  still  more 
difficult,  and  must  be  altogether  unjust,  ungenerous,  and 
illogical  to  suspect  his  integrity* 

It  has  often  been  said,  from  the  general  knowledge  he  has 
evinced  of  English  jurisprudence,  that  he  must  have  studied 
the  law  professionally:  and  in  one  of  his  Private  Letters  al» 
ready  quoted,  he  pves  his  personal  opinion  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  information  of  the  King  against  Woodfall  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  countenance  such 
an  opinion*  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously  not 
from  his  own  knowledge,  but  from  a  consultation  with  legal 
practitioners:  ^^  The  information,"  says  he,  *'  will  only  be  for 
a  misdemeanour,  and  /  am  advised  that  no  jury,  and  espe- 
cially in  these  times,  ¥rill  find  it^"  In  like  manner,  although 
he  affirms  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ^'  I  well 
knew  the  practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it 
ought  to  be  directed^;"  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning  the  in- 
tricacies and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his  Pre- 
face declares  unequivocally,  ^'  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession^ 
nor  do  I  [Mretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every  English 
gendeman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  bis  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law'.^ 

That  he  was  of  some  rank  and  consequence  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  been  admitted  by  his  opponents,  and  must  in- 
deed necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  already  casually  hinted 
at,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  political  infor- 
mation, aad  a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues*  In  one 
|dace  he  expressly  affirms  that  his  ^^  rank  and  fortune  place 
him  above  a  common  bribe^;"  in  another  ^^  I  should  have 
hoped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with 
it,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight  or  consideration 
a  printed  paper  receivers  even  from  the  respectable  signature 

>  Private  Letters.  Ko.  18.      *  Vol.  II.  p.  127.      ^  Page  B  of  tliU  Vol. 
4  MiicelUneous  Letttrs,  No.  li  v.  Vol  II.  p.  317. 
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tf  Sir  W*  Draper^."  On  two  occasions  he  iatimates  an  faK 
teatiaii  of  composing  a  regular  history  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  administration.  *^  These  obserrations,"  says  he^ 
"  genend  as  they  are,  might  easily  be  eittended  into  a  faitli- 
U  history  of  your  Grace's  administration,  and  may  perhapi 
be  die  employment  of  a  future  hour*;''  and  in  a  note  subjoin* 
ed  to  a  subsequent  letter,  ^  die  history  of  this  ridiculous 
idministration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public^**  And  on  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  he  appears  to  hint  at 
isme  prospect,  diough  a  slender  one,  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
pyyemment  of  the  country.  It  occurs  in  a  private  letter  to 
WoodfsH:  **  I  doubt  much  whether  I  shall  ever  have  diQ 
fkasure  of  knowing  you;  but,  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect^ 
jna  shall  know  me  h/  my  worisf^J^     ^ 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style  of  his 
eonposicions,  some  have  pretended  to  prove  that  he  must 
aecessarily  have  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education^ 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  idioms;  while,  to  shew  how  litde 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations, 
others  have  equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  a  similar  in- 
vtsdgation,  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  native  either  of 
Soodand  or  Ireland,  nor  have  studied  in  any  university  of 
other  of  those  countries.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  a  few 
phraseologies  in  his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur 
is  the  compositions  of  all  original  writers  of  great  force  and 
genius,  but  which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular 
nee,  nor  referable  to  any  provincial  dialect. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  style  are  ardour,  spirit, 
perspicuity,  classical  correctness,  sententious,  epigrammatic 
compression:  his  characteristic  ornaments  keen,  indignant 
isvective,  audacious  interrogation,  shrewd,  severe,  antithetic 
tetort,  proud,  presumptuous  disdain  of  the  powers  of  his 
adversary,  pointed  and  appropriate  allusions  that  can  never 
be  mistaken,  but  are  often  overcharged,  and  at  times  per* 
hapm  totally  unfounded,  similes  introduced,  not  for  the  pur- 
of  decoration,  but  of  illustration  and  energy,  brilliant, 

1  Page  45  of  this  volume.  ^  Id.  p.  300. 

»  Id.  p.  83.  *  Private  Letters,  No.  X7. 
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burning,  admirably  selected,  and  irresistible  in  tbeir  appli* 
cation^.  In  his  similes,  however,  he  is  once  or  twice  too 
recondite,  and  in  his  grammatical  construction  still  more 
frequently  incorrect.  Yet  the  latter  should  in  most  instancea 
perhaps,  if  not  the  whole,  be  rather  attributed  to  the  diflU 
culty  of  revising  the  press,  and  the  peculiar  circumstancca 
under  which  his  work  was  printed  and  published,  than  to 
any  inaccuracy  or  classical  misconcoption  of  his  own.  Aa  to 
the  surreptitious  copies  of  his  letters,  he  frequently  com* 
plains  of  their  numerous  errors.  ^^  Indeed,*^  says  he,  *^  thejr 
are  innumerable';''  and  though  the  genuine  edition  labours 
under  very  considerably  fewer,  and  on  several  occasiona 
received  his  approbation  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  yet  it 
would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  is  altogether  free  frooa 
errors.  In  truth  this  was  not  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  not 
known  that  a  single  proof  sheet  (excepting  those  containing 
the  first  two  letters)  was  ever  sent  to  him.  ^  You  must  cor* 
rect  the  press  yourself,''  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Woodfall;  *^  but  /  should  be  glad  to  sec  corrected  proofis 

^  The  following  character  of  his  style  and  talents  is  ^e  production  of  a. 
pen  contemporaneous  but  hostile  to  him.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  in  ^e  Public 
Adrertiser,  subscribed  Alciphronf  and  dated  August  32, 1771.  The  writer 
had  well  studied  him. 

*'  The  admiration  that  is  so  laWshly  bestowed  upon  this  writer,  afibid* 
one  of  the  clearest  proofs,  perhaps,  that  can  be  found,  how  much  more 
easily  men  are  swayed  by  the  imagination,  than  by  the  judgment;  and  that 
a  fertile  invention,  glittering  language,  and  sounding  periods,  act  with, 
far  greater  force  upon  the  mind,  than  the  simple  deductions  of  sober 
reasoning,  or  the  calm  evidence  offsets.  For  the  talents  of  Junius  never 
appeared  in  demonstration. 

'*  Rapid,  violent,  and  impetuous,  he  affirms  without  reason,  and  decides 
without  proof;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  slow  methods  of  induction  and  ar- 
gument would  interrupt  him  in  his  progress,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the^ 
way  of  his  career.  But  though  he  advances  with  the  largest  strides,  him 
steps  are  measured.  His  expressions  are  selected  with  the  most  anxious 
care,  and  his  periods  terminated  in  harmonious  cadence.  Thus  he  capti. 
vates  by  his  confidence,  by  the  turn  of  his  sentences,  and  by  the  force  of 
his  words.  His  readers  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  coii« 
vinced  because  they  are  pleased.  Their  assent,  therefore,  is  never  with* 
^eld;  though  they  scarcely  know  why,  or  even  to  what  it  is  yielded." 

">  Prirato  Letun ,  No.  & 
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«f  the  two  first  sheets^"  The  Dedication  and  Preface  he 
certaiQly  did  not  revise* 

ITet^if  the  grammatical  construction  be  occasionally  im- 
perfccty  (sometimes  hurried  over  by  the  author,  and  some- 
times mistaken  by  the  printer)  the  general  plan  and  outline, 
die  train  of  argument,  the  bold  and  fiery  images,  the  spirited 
invective  that  pervade  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  always 
selected  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  Such  finished 
CMrms  of  composition  bear  in  themselves  the  most  evident 
marks   of  elaborate  forecast  and  revisal,  and  the  author 
lather  boasted  of  the  pmns  he  had  bestowed  upon  them 
Aan  attempted  to  conceal  his  labour*  In  recommending  to 
Woodfall  to  introduce  into  his  purposed  edition  various 
letters  of  his  own  wri^ng  under  other  signatures,  he  adds, 
*  If  you  adopt  this  plan  I  shall  point  out  those  which  I 
would  recommend;  for  you  know,  I  do  not,  nor  have  I 
time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  all*—- As  to  Junius  I  must 
wait  for  fresh  matter,  as  this  is  a  character  which  must  be 
kept  up  with  cre4it^"  The  private  note  accompanying  hb 
first  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  commences  thus,  ^^The  in* 
dosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly 
laboured;  it  is  very  correctly  copied;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  take  care  that  it  be  literally  printed  as  it  stands^."  The 
note  accompanying  his  last  and  most  celebrated  letter  ob- 
serves as  follews:  ^^  At  last  I  have  concluded  my  great 
iDori,  and  assure  you  with  no  small  labour^."  On  sending 
the  additional  papers  for  the  genuine  edition  he  asserts,  ^  I 
have  no  view  but  to  serve  you,  and  consequently  have  only 
to  desire  that  the  Dedication  and  Preface  may  be  correct. 
Look  to  it;-— if  you  take  it  upon  yourself,  I  will  not  forgive 
your  suffering  it  to  be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word;  and 
every  alteration^  in  my  eyes  at  leasts  is  a  biemish^,*^  In  like 
manner  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  liorne,  he  interrogates  him^ 
^  What  public  question  have  I  declined,  what  villain  have 
I  spared?    Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these 
ktters^f^'  In  effect  no  excellence  of  any  kind  is  to  be  attained 

»  Private  Letters,  No.  40.  ^  .ij.  jjo,  34,  *  id.  No.  46. 

»  W.  No.  7.  *  Id.  No.  40.  «  Vol.  11.  p.  65. 
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without  labour:  and  the  degree  of  excellence  that  characte- 
rises the  style  of  these  addresses,  intrinsically  demonstratem 
the  exercise  pf  a  labour  unsparing  and  unremitted.  Mr* 
Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridicule  this  acknowledge 
ment:,  ^^  I  compassionate,''  says  he,  ^^  your  labour  in  the 
composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  communicate  to  yoi& 
the  secret  of  my  fluency.-^Truth  needs  no  ornament;  and^ 
in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil  is  deformity  V* 
Yet  no  man  ever  bestowed  more  pains  upon  his  compo- 
sitions than  Mr.  Home  has  done:  nor  needed  he  to  have 
been  more  ashamed  of  the  confession  than  his  adversary* 
To  have  made  it  openly  would  have  been  honest  to  himself^ 
useful  to  the  young,  and  salutary  to  the  conceited. 

His  most  elaboratQ  letters  are  that  to  the  King,  and  that 
to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  law  of  bailments:  one  of  his 
mo9t  sarcasuc  is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  of 
May  30,  1769;  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  truly  valuable 
that  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  dated  Oct.  5, 
1771,  upon  the  best  means  of  uniting  thejarring  sectaries  of 
the  popular  party  into  one  common  cause. 

His  metaphors  are  peculiariy  brilliant,  and  so  numerous^ 
though  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  know  where  to  fix  in  selecting  a  few  examples. 
The  following  are  ably  managed,  and  require  no  explana* 
tion.  *^  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only  start- 
ed in  discourse,  for,  in  effect,  both  objects  have  been  equally 
sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  distinction,  nor  what 
use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The*  King's  honour 
is  that  of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  real  interest  are 
the  same.— I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.-^* 
Private  credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is  security.-— The 
feather 'that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.  Strip 
him  of  his  plumage  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth^"  Again: 
*^  Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  xxxf  countrymen  against 

»  Vol.  11.  p.  72.  *  Vol  I.  p.  272. 
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the  meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
fompenaation.for  extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Con- 
cessions, such  as  these,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  sum 
of  things;  unless  it  be  to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are 
sensible  of  the  injuries  they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to 
demonstrate  to  us  the  imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In 
tbc  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved; 
while  every  thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom^  and 
is  lost  for  ever^."  Once  more:  ^^  The  very  sun-shine  you 
five  in,  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe, 
yoQ  shaill  be  pluckedV  The  commencement  of  his  letter  to 
Lord  Camden  shall  furnish  another  instance:  ^^  I  turn  with 
pleasore,  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant 
takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I 
wiltingly  believe,  in  e^ery  great  and  good  qualification^." 

In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  rather  too  far-fetched 
or  recondite:  *^  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I 
could  wish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred^  untit  your 
morals  shall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corrup* 
tion,  at  which  the  worst  examples  cease  to  be  contagious^." 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infection  gives  it  progressively  a  point  of  utmost  activity: 
«-«fter  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  conti- 
nued change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at 
kngtb  it  ceases  to  possess  any  effect  whatever.  The  parallel 
18  correctly  drawn,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one. 
In  the  same  letter  we  have  another  example:  *^  His  views 
and  situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  proper- 
ties; and  he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  reso- 
lution, composition,  and  refinement  of  political  chemistry, 
before  he  happily  arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol 
in  your  Grace.  Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but 
brought  into  acdon,  you  become  vitriol  again'."  This  figure 
ts  too  scientific,  and  not  quite  correct:  vitriol  cannot,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  said  to  be,  in  any  instance,  a  caput  mor* 

»  Vol  II.  p.  96,  97.  3  Ids  p.  147.  *  Vol  I.  p.  105. 
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ttium.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ttnjusdy  charged 
with  an  incongruity  of  metaphor  in  his  repartee  upon  the 
following  observation  of  Sir  W.  Draper:  *^  You,  indeed^  are 
a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and  upon  your  political  bed  of  tor* 
ture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  froib  a  first  minister  down 
to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myselP.''  To  this  remark  his 
reply  waa»  as  follows:  ^^  If  Sir  W.  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of 
torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt 
his  repoz^n"*  We  need  not  ramble  so  fa^  as  to  vindicate  the 
present  use  of  this  last  word  by  referring  to  its  Latin  origin: 
he  himself  has  justly  noticed  under  the  signature  of  Philo* 
Junius,  that  those  who  pretend  to  espy  any  absurdity  either 
in  the  idea  or  expression,  ^^  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
sarcasm  and  a  contradiction^." 

.  To  pursue  this  critique  further  would  be  to  disparage  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Upon  the  whole  these  letters^ 
whether  considered  as  classical  and  correct  compositions^ 
or  as  addresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloquence,  i|re 
well  entitled  to  the  distinction  they  have  acquired;  and. 
quoted  as  they  have  been,  with  admiration,  in  the  senate  by- 
such  nice  judges  and  accomplished  scholars  as  Mr.  Burke 
and  Lord  Eldon,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  adi^itted 
by  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  to  the  same  rank 
among  English  classics  as  Livy  or  Tacitus  among  Roman^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ^at  they  will  live  commensurateljr 
with  the  language  in  which  they  are  composed. 

These  few  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole 
that  the  writer  of  this  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  con- 
cerning the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Yet  desultoiy 
and  imperfect  as  they  are  he  still  hopes  that  they  may  not  be 
utterly  destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility.  Although  they 
do  not  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  the  author  was^ 
they  offer  a  (air  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not; 
and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  a  host  of  per* 
sons,  whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them  so  distinguished 
an  honour. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  160.         3  Id.  p.  1^.         3  Id.  p.  in. 
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Fiom  die  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should 
Mm  to  follow  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  letters 
of  JuKiirs  was  an  Engtislunan  of  highly  cultivated  educa- 
tion, deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  constitu- 
tkmand  history  of  his  native  country:  that  he  was  a  man  of 
easy  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances,  of  unsullied  honour. 
ttd  generosity,  who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
pnrer  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  other  persons,  and 
tspecially  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  of  any  kind 
m  his  own  account:  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  in- 
tttcoarse,  if  not  with  different  members  of  the  cabinet,  with 
foEticiauis  who  were  most  intimately  familiar  with  the  court, 
ad  eatrusted  with  all  its  secrets:  that  he  had  attained  an 
^  which  would  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an 
anple  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world:  that  during 
tke  yean  1767, 1768,  1769, 1770, 1771,  and  part  of  1772, 
lie  resided  almost  constand^in  London  or  its  vicinity,  de- 
^g  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns, 
^  pul^shing  his  political  lucubrations,  under  different  sig- 
Bttotts,  in  the  Public  Advertisen  that  in  his  natural  tem- 
Fv«  he  was  quick,  irritable  and  impetuous;  subject  to 
political  prejudices  and  strong  personal  animosities;  but 
POMessed  of  a  fiig^  independent  spirit;  honestly  attached  to 
^principles  of  the  constitution,  and  fearless  and  indefati- 
l!d))e  in  maintaining  them^  that  he  was  strict  in  his  moral 
^Qct,  and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum;  an  avowed 
"member  of  the  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted 
^  English  judicature,  not  a  law3rer  by  profession. 

What  other  characteristics  he  may  have  possessed  we 
^w  not;  but  these  are  sufficient;  and  the  claimant  who  can- 
^  produce  them  conjointly  is  in  vain  brought  forwards  as 
ie  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius* 

1*he  persons  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different  times, 
^  on  different  grounds  been  attributed  are  the  following: 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards,  a 
^cpoty  teller  of  the  Exchequer;  John  Roberts,  also  a  clerk 
^  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  life, 
^  ^rwards  successively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pelham 
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when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  member  of  parliament  for 
Harwich,  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade*;  Samuel 
Dyer,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  friend  of  Mr* 
Burke  and  of  Dr.  Johnson;  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  ano* 
ther  friend  and  patron  of  Mr.  Burke;  Edmund  Burke  him- 
self; Dr.  Butler,  late  bishop  of  Hereford;  the  Rev.  PMlip 
Rosenhagen;  Major-General  Charles  Lee,  wdl-known  for 
his  activity  during  the  American  war;  John  Wilkes;  Hugh 
Macauley  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton;  Henrjr 
Flood;  and  Lord  George  Sackville. 

Of  the  three  first  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  without  entering; 
into  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was  on  his  death- 
bed at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Jukius's  private  letters;  an 
essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in 
the  possession  of  full  health  ai^  spirits;  and  which,  together 
with  the  rest  of  our  author's  pnvate  letters  to  the  Printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  January  19th,  1773.  While  as 
to  Roberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been  dead  for  manjr 
months  anterior  to  this  period:  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  January  22d,  1773;  Roberts  July  13th,  and  Dyer  on 
September  15th,  both  in  the  preceding  yean 

Of  the  two  next  reputed  authors,  Hamilton  had  neither 
energy  nor  personal  courage  enough  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing, and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of 
JUNIUS)  which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own,  nor 

*  Anonymously  accused  of  haTing*  written  these  letters  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  March  21, 1772,  et  paatim, 

f  Hamilton,  from  his  havinf^  vnce  made  a  brilliant  speech  in  the  lower 
House  of  Great  Britain  and  ever  ailerwards  remaining^  silent,  was  called 
Singic'tpeeeh  Hamilton.  In  allusion  to  this  fact,  and  that  he  was  the  real 
J  UNI  us,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  November  30, 1771. 
addressed  to  William  Juhivs  Sinolb-spbecb,  Esq.  The  air  of  Dub- 
lin however,  should  seem,  according*  to  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  him,  to 
have  been  more  favourable  to  his  rhetorical  powers  than  that  of  West- 
minster:  for  this  writer  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  not  less  than  five 
speeches  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  singcle  Session  of  1761— 2.  Pariia- 
nventary  Lope,  I*ref-  p.  xxiL 
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amid  lie  have  consented  to  have  disparaged  his  own  talents 
bthe  mannei;in  which  Junius  has  disparaged  them  in  his 
letter  to  the  Printer  of  the  PubKc  Advertiser,  dated  Octo- 
ber 5,  1771;  independently  of  which,  both  of  them  solemnly 
denied  that  they  were  the  authors  of  these  letters,  Hamilton 
to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last  illness,  as  that  gentleman  has 
personally  informed  the  editor;  and  Burke  expressly  and 
attisfactorily  to  Sir  William  Draper,  who  purposely  interro- 
pted  him  upon  the  subject;  the  truth  of  which  denial  b, 
aoreover,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wood£all,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  neither  af  them 
vere  the  writers  of  these  compositions.  Why  Burke  was  so 
eafy  and  generally  suspected  of  having  written  them  it  is 
sot  easy  to  say;  but  that  he  was  so  suspected  is  obvious  not 
ody  from  the  opinion  at  first  entertained  by  Sir  William 
Draper,  but  from  various  public  accusations  conveyed  in 
fiffcrent  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day;  the  Public 
Advertiser  in  the  month  of  October  containing  one  letter 
Sttder  the  signature  of  Zeno,  addressed  '^  to  Junius,  alias 
Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omers^;''  another  under  the  sig- 
BStnre  of  Pliny  Junior,  a  third  under  that  of  Querist,  a  fourth 
eader  that  of  Oxoniensis,  and  a  fifth  under  that  of  Scsevola; 
together  with  many  others  to  the  same  effect:  and,  as  has 
already  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  collector  of  many  of 
the  letters  of  Junius,  prefixing  to  his  own  edition  certain 
saecdotes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  confidently  denominated 
**  Anecdotes  of  Junius,"  thus  purposely,  but  fallaciously, 
identifying  the  two  charactersf. 

•  See  Note  to  Letter  lxi. 

f  In  sKklition  to  the  above  proofs  that  Burke  and  Junius  were  not  the 
person,  the  editor  mig^ht  refer  to  the  prosecution  which  Mr.  Burke 
B^kuted  against  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 
cacducted  with  the  utmost  acrimony  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  ap- 
peared in  this  journal  in  the  course  of  1783.  Considerable  interest  was 
with  Mr.  Burke  to  induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution  in  different 
of  its  progressy  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  waa- tried  at 
MIdhali,  July  15, 1784,  and  a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  was 
ifatained  against  tlie  printer;  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prose- 
It  is  morally  impossible  that  Junius  could  have  acted  in  tliis  man- 
-.  every  anecdote  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the 
c£ef  that  he  could-  « 
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If  however  there  should  be  readers  so  inflexible  as  still 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  real  writei^of  the  Letten 
of  Juirius,  and  that  his  denial  of  the  fiict  to  Sir  William 
Draper  was  only  wrung  from  him  under  the  influence  of 
£ear,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  readers  by 
shewing  that  the  system  of  politics  of  the  one  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  other  upon  a  variety  of  the  most 
important  points.  Burke  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  continued  so  during  die  whole  of  that 
nobleman's  life:  Junius,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  decided  a 
friend  to  Mr.  George  Grenville.  Each  was  an  antagonist  to 
the  other  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  American  Stamp 
Act*  Junius  was  a  warm  and  powerful  advocate  for  trien- 
nial parliaments;  Burke  an  inveterate  enemy  to  them.  To 
which  the  editor  may  be  allpwed  to  add,  that  while  Mr. 
Burke  in  correcting  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  and  re« 
vising  them  in  their  passage  through  it,  is  notorious  for  die 
numerous  alterations  he  was  perpetually  making,  the  copy 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall  was  furnished  by  Junius 
for  the  genuine  edition  of  his  Letters  contained  very  few 
amendments  of  any  kind. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
speech  on  American  taxation,  delivered  April  19,  1774, 
will  put  the  reader  into  possession  of  that  gentleman's  argu* 
ments  upon  each  of  the  above  public  questions,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  short  subjoined  extracts  from  Junius,  will 
justify  the  contrast  which  the  editor  has  thos  ventured  to 
offer.  It  will  also  present  the  reader  with  a  brilliant  specimen 
of  the  eloquence  of  both  characters. 

Mr.  Burke  observes,  in  the  course  of  this  celebrated 
speech^  that  ^^In  the  year  1765,  being  in  a  very  private 
station,  far  enough  from  any  line  of  business,  and  not  having 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house,  it  was  my  fortune,  un< 
knowing  and  unknown  to  the  then  ministry,  by  the  inter« 
vention  of  a  common  friend  to  become  connected  with  i 
very  noble  person,  and  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart^ 

^  See  Bvo  edit,  of  his  works.  Vol.  II.  p.  389.  et  seq. 
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Bent,  [Lord  Rockingham].  It  was  indeed  in  a  situatioD  of 
litde  rank  and  no  conaequence,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of 
my  talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near  enough  to 
enable  me  to  aee,  as  well  as  others,  what  was  going  on;  and 
I  did  see  in  that  noble  person  such  sound  principles,  such  an 
enlargement  of  mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and 
such  unshaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as  others 
much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to  him 
from  that  time  forward^'' 

^  I  think  the  enquiry  lasted  in  the  committee  for  six 
weeks;  and  at  its  conclusion  this  house,  by  an  independent, 
noble,  spirited,  and  unexpected  majority;  by  a  majority  that 
vill  redeem  all  the  acts  ever  done  by  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment; in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  state,  in 
despite  of  all  the  speculators  and  augurs  of  political  events, 
m  defiance  of  the  whole  embattled  legion  of  veteran  pen- 
sioners and  practised  instruments  of  a  court,  gave  a  total 
repeal  to  the  stamp  act,  and  (if  it  had  been  so  permitted)  a 
lasting  peace  to  this  whole  empire'." 

**  I  will  likewise  do  justice,  I  ought  to  do  it,  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  led  us  in  this  house  [General  Con- 
wi^].  Far  from  the  duplicity  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he 
acted  his  part  with  alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  in- 
spired by  the  example  he  gave  us,  down  even  to  myself, 
the  weakest  in  that  phalanx.  I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well 
enough  (it  could  not  be  concealed  from  any  body)  the  true 
state  of  things;  but,  in  my  life,  I  never  came  with  so  much 
spirits  into  this  house.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act  in. 
We  had  powerful  enemies;  but  we  had  faithful  and  deter- 
mined friends;  and  a  glorious  cause.  We  had  a  great  battle 
to  fight;  but  we  had  the  means  of  fighting;  not  as  now,  when 
our  arms  are  tied  behind  us.  We  did  fight  that  day  and 
conquer*." 

^^  I  remember.  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  [General  Conway]  who  made  the 
motion  for  the  repeal;  in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading 

»  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  399.        *  !<!•  p.  403.         ^  Id.  p.  407, 

Vol.  I.  *  / 
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interest  of  this  empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbied,  with  i( 
trembling  and  anxious  expectation,  waited  almost  to  a  win* 
ter's  return  of  light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  When, 
at  length,  you  had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your 
doors  thrown  open,  shewed  them  the  figure  of  their  deli- 
verer in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his  important  victory^ 
from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  in* 
voluntary  burst  of  gratitude  and  transport*  They  jumped 
upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  absent  father.  They  clun^ 
about  him  as  captives  about  their  redeemer.  All  £ngland9 
all  America,  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insen- 
sible to  the  best  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admira- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  *  Hope  elevated  and  joy  bright* 
ened  his  crest.'  I  stood  near  him;  and  his  face,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  scripture  of  the  first  martyr,  *  his  face  was 
as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  I  do  not  know  how 
others  feel;  but  if  I  had  stood  in  that  situation,  I  never  would 
have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kings  in  their  profusion  could 
bestow.  I  did  hope,  that  that  day's  danger  and  honour  would 
have  been  a  bond  to  hold  us  all  together  for  ever.  But,  alas! 
that,  with  other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 

^^  Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been  repre- 
sented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  measure  of  an  administration,  that, 
having  no  scheme  of  their  own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered 
a  bit  from  one  side  and  a  bit  from  the  other.  Sir,  jthey  took 
no  middle  lines.  They  dtfferedfundamtntaUyfrom  the  schemes 
of  both  parties;  but  they  preserved  the  objects  of  both.  They 
preserved  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  They  preserved 
the  equity  of  Great  Britain.  They  made  the  declaratory  act; 
they  repealed  the  stamp-act.  They  did  both  fully;  because 
the  declaratory  act  was  without  qualijicaiion^  and  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp- act  total^,^^ 

^^  Sir^  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods  have,  with 
their  usual  industry,  circulated  another  lie  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  the  former.  It  is  this,  that  the  disturbances  arose  •> 
from  the  account  which  had  been  received  in  America  of 

'  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  H.  p.  409. 
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tke  change  in  the  ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  themselves  a 
■latch  for  what  our  cahtmniotors  choose  to  qualify  by  the 
name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as  succeeded:  Feeble  in  one 
•ense  these  men  certainly  may  be  called;  for  with  all  their 
tflbrts,  and  they  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  Iresiat  the  distempered  vigour,  and  insane  alacrity  with 
which  you  are  rushing  to  your  ruin^/* 

^  On  this  business  of  America  I  confess  I  am  serious, 
even  to  sadness*  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  concerning  it 
nnce  I  sat,  and  before  I  sat  in  parliament*  *  #  #  #  ^  I 
honestly  and  solemnly  declare,  I  have  in  all  seasons  ad* 
hered  to  the  system  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I 
dunk  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  interests,  and  that,  by  limit- 
ing the  exercise,  it  fixes  on  the  firmest  foundations,  a  real, 
consistent,  well-grounded  authority  in  parliament.  Until 
you  come  back  to  that  system,  there  will  be  no  peace  for 
Engiand^" 

*^  No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to 
lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss 
we  deplore  in  common*  Our  little  party  differences  have 
been  long  ago  composed;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  hini, 
and  certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  aoted 
against  him*  Undoubtedly  Mr*  Grenville  was  a  first-rate 
figure  in  this  country*  With  a  masculine  understanding, 
and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  undis- 
sipated  and  unwearied*  He  took  public  business  not  as  a 
doty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  en- 
joy; and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house,  ex- 
cept in  such  things  as  som^  way  related  to  the  business  that 
was  to  be  done  within  it*  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this 
for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain*  It 
was  to  raise  himself  not  by  the  low  pimping  politics  of  a 
(Court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the  laborious 
gradadoQs  of  public  senrice;  and  to  secure  himself  a  well- 
•amed  rank  in  parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 

>  Burke's  Woiks,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  ^  li  p.  439. 
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constitutioo,  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business.  *  * 
#  4^  #  4^  *  *  He  was  bred  in  a  profession*  He  was  bred 
to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  of  human  f^ctences;  a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in 
persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion^" 

Let  the  reader  compare  the  opinions  contained  in  the 
above  extracts  with  the  following,  taken  almost  at  hazard, 
from  different  productions  of  Junius,  and  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  that  the  writer  of  the  one  set  could 
not  be  the  writer  of  the  other* 

^^  To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature,  will 
require  a  minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  labour  and  attention,  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession,  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding,  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  singaUrity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions*.'* 

«^  Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously  agiuted,  I  will 
endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  attempt  it,)  to  con- 
vince the  English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understanding 
unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial,  and 
banish  the  idea  of  an  annual  parliament.  ^  *  *  .^  ^  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  p^rliapients 
(which  in  effect  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  par- 
liamentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements 
signify  nothing^.*'  ' 

^  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  U.  p.  389. 
^  VoL  II.  p.  129  of  the  present  edition. 
3  U.  p.  149. 
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^  When  the  Septennial  Act  passed,  the  legislature  did 
that,  apparently  and  palpably,  they  had  no  power  to  do; 
but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general  were  aware  of; 
iiey,  in  effect  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom  for  four 

^  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  at  present  to  renew  a  discus* 
son  of  the  merits  of  the  Stamp  Act,  though  I  am  convinced 
that  even  the  people  who  were  most  clamorous  ag^Sst  it, 
either  never  understood,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  every 
pan  of  it.  But  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  a  great  number  of 
people  should  have  so  little  foreseen  the  inevitable  conse* 
qaence  of  repealing  it.  ♦**♦***♦♦  There  was 
indeed  one  man,  [G.  Grenville]  who  wisely  foresaw  every 
circumstance  which  has  since  happened,  and  who,  with  a 
pitriot's  spirit,  opposed  himself  to  the  torrent*  He  told  us, 
Alt,  if  we  thought  the  loss  of  outstanding  debts,  and  of  our 
American  trade,  a  mischief  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  an 
iojttdicious  compliance  with  the  terms  dictated  by  the  colo- 
nes,  was  the  way  to  make  it  sure  and  unavoidable.  It  was 
at  m§riare^  moru  We  see  the  prophecy  verified  in  every 
particular,  and  if  this  great  and  good  man  was  mistaken  in 
aay  one  instance,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  expect  his 
pitdictioDS  to  be  fulfilled  so  soon  as  they  have  been*.'* 

^  It  is  not  many  months  since  you  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  demonstrating  to  the  nation,  as  far  as  rational  infer- 
CDce  and  probability  could  extend,  that  the  hopes  which 
some  men  seemed  to  entertain,  or  to  profess  at  least,  with 
regard  to  America,  were  without  a  shadow  of  foundation* 
»#•♦***  But  whatever  were  their  views  or  expec- 
tations, whether  it  was  the  mere  enmity  of  party,  or  the  real 
persuasion  that  they  had  but  a  litdc  time  to  live  in  office, 
every  circumstance  that  I  then  foretold  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. *******  We  find  ourselves  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  either  making  war  upon 
our  colonics,  or  of  suffering  them  to  erect  themselves  into 
iadependent  sutes.  It  is  not  that  I  hesitate  now  upon  the 

^  Vol  XL  p,  151.  ?  Id.  p.  193. 
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cKoice  we  are  to  make.  Every  thing  must  be  hazarded.  But 
what  infamy,  what  punishihent  do  these  mcij}  deserve,  whose 
Jolly  or  whose  treachery  hath  reduced  us  to  thi^  state,  m 
which  we  cannot  give  up  the  cause  without  a  cmainty  of 
ruin,  nor  maintain  it  without  such  a  struggle  as  must  shake 
the  empire.  *******  Mr.  Conway  since  last  De- 
cember has,  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  defended 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  upon  what  he  called  reyolutioa 
principles.  *******  If  we  look  for  their  motives, 
we  shall  find  them  such  as  weak  and  interested  men  usually 
act  upon.  They  were  weak  enough  to  hope  that  the  crisis  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  would  be  reserved  for  their  suc- 
cessors in  bffice,  and  they  were  determined  to  hazard  even 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  rather  than  furnish  the  man  [G« 
Grenville]  whom  they  feared  and  hated,  with  the  melancholy 
triumph  of  having  truly  foretold  the  consequences  of  their 
own  misconduct.  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  the  triumph  of  a 
heart  that  bleeds  at  every  vein,  they  cannot  deprive  him  of. 
They  dreaded  the  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  over 
them,  and  the  loss  of  their  own  authority  and  credit,  more 
than  the  rebellion  of  near  half  the  empire  against  the  supreme 
legislature.  *******  It  is  impossible  to  conceal 
from  ourselves,  that  we  are  at  this  moment  on  the  brink  of 
a  dreadful  precipice;  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  sub- 
mit to  be  guided  by  the  hand  which  hath  driven  us  to  it,  or 
whether  we  shall  follow  the  patriot  voice  [G.  Grenville'sJ 
which  has  not  ceased  to  warn  us  of  oilr  dangers,  and  whidi 
would  still  declare  the  way  to  safety  and  to  honour^." 

*^  Whether  it  be  matter  of  honour  or  reproach,  it  is  at 
least  a  singular  circumstance^  that  whoever  is  hardy  enough 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  against  subjects  who 
disown  her  authority,  or  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the 
laws  and  constitution,  is  immediately  pointed  out  to  the 
public  for  Mr.  Grenville's  friend  ********  It  is  true ; 
he  professes  doctrines  which  would  be  treason  in  America, ' 
but  in  England  at  least  he  has  the  laws  on  his  side,  and  if  it ' 

*  'Miscellaneous  Letters,  Ko.  xxix.  Vol.  II.  p.  240. 
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k  a  crime  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  British  legisla^ 
tan^  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  are  as 
pihy  as  he  is.  *******  If  the  pretensions  of  the  colo* 
fies  had  not  been  abetted  by  something  worse  than  a  faction 
kre  the  stamp  act  would  have  executed  itself*  Every  clause 
tf  it  was  so  full  and  explicit  that  it  wanted  no  further 
ittlruction;  nor  was  it  of  thsu  nature  that  required  a  military 
knd  to  carry  it  into  execution.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  am 
Ksdy  to  appeal  even  to  the  colonies  themselves.  ****** 
t  *  *  Tour  correspondent  [who  had  answered  Miscell.  Lett. 
XXIX.  j  confesses  that  Mr.  Grenville  is  still  respectable;  yet 
he  warns  die  friends  of  that  gentleman  not  to  provoke  him, 
kit  he  should  tell  them  what  they  may  not  like  to  hear. 
These  are  but  words.  He  means  as  litde  when  he  threatens 
M  wben  he  condescends  to  applaud.  Let  us  meet  upon 
k  fair  ground  of  truth,  and  if  he  finds  one  vulnerable 
fart  in  Mr.  Grenville's  character,  let  him  fix  his  poisoned 
vroW  there^'^ 

^  If  there  foe  any  thing  improper  in  this  address,  [a  letter 
addressed  to  G.  Grenville]  the  singularity^  of  your  present 
ntoation  will,  I  hope,  excuse  it.  Your  conduct  attracts  the 
attention,  because  it  is  highly  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  and  a  private  man  who  only  expresses  what  thousands 
think,  cannot  well  be  accused  of  flattery  or  detraction.  *  *  * 
%m^*  This  letter,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  attributed  to  some 
party  friend,  by  men  who  expect  no  applause  but  from  their 
dependents.  But  you,  Sir,  have  the  testimony  of  your  ene- 
mies in  your  favour.  After  years  of  opposition,  we  see 
d^m  revert  to  those  very  measures  with  violence^  with 
liaaard  and  disgrace,  which  in  the  first  instance  might  have 
been  conducted  with  ease,  with  dignity  and  moderation. 

^  While  parliament  preserves  its  constitutional  authority, 
joa  will  preserve  yours.  As  long  as  there  is  a  real  repre- 
leotatioD  of  the  people,  you  will  be  heard  in  that  great 
Msembly  with  attention,  deference  and  respect;  and  if  fa- 
tally for  England  the  designs  of  the  present  ministry  should 

^  Miscellaneooi  Letters,  No.  xxxi.  Vol.  II.  p.  245. 
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at  lant  succeed,  you  will  have  the  consolation  to  reflect  that 
your  voice  was  heard,  until  the  voice  of  truth  and  reason 
was  drowned  in  the  din  of  arms;  and  that  your  influence  in 
parliament  was  irresistible,  until  every  question  was  decided 
by  the  sword*/' 

How  far  the  same  principles  were  supported  by  the  same 
writer  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  the  reader  will  find  in 
Vol.  L  p.  3S.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  90.  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
copy  farther. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  preface  to  a  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  entitled  Parliamentary  Logic*,  offers  a  variety  ol 
remarks  in  disproof  that  this  gentleman  was  the  writer  ol 
the  letters,  several  of  which  are  possessed  of  sufficient  force, 
though  few  persons  will  perhaps  agree  with  him  tn  believing 
that  if  Hamilton  had  written  them,  he  would  have  written 
them  better.  The  following  are  his  chief  arguments: 

^^  Now  (not  to  insist  on  his  own  solemn  asseveration  near 
{he  time  of  his  death,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  Junius^) 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  so  far  from  being  an  ardent  party  maD| 
that  during  the*  long  period  above  mentioned  [from  Jan* 
1769  to  Jan.  1772]  he  never  closely  connected  himself  with 
any  party.  #  *  ♦  #  Notwithstanding  his  extreme  love 
of  political  discussion,  he  never,  it  is  believed,  was  heard 
to  speak  of  any  administration  or  any  opposition  widj 
vehemence  either  of  censure  or  of  praise;  a  character 
opposite  to  the  fervent  and  sometimes  coarse  acrim 
of  Junius,  that  this  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  set 
the  point,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  author,  for  ever.  *  *  * 
On  the  question — who  was  the  author? — he  was  aa  free 
talk  as  any  other  person,  and  often  did  express  his  opini 
concerning  it  to  the  writer  of  this  short  memoir;  an  opini 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  those  persons  who  appear 
have  had  the  best  means  of  information  on  the  subject.  lo^ 

^  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  liiz.  Vol.  II.  p.  311. 

*  Page  xxix.  et  teg, 

^  **  It  has  been  said  that  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he 
vfho  was  the  author;  but  unquestionably  he  nevermade  any  such  decl 
tion."  Malohe. 
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coDvenittion  on  this  much  agitated  point,  he  once  said  to  an 
■dmate  friend,  in  a  tone  between  seriousness  and  pleasantly, 
■**  You  know,  H*******  *n^  I  could  have  written 
better  papers  than  those  of  Junius;'  and  so  the  gentleman 
whom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his 
likctorical  powers,  and  a  very  competent  judge,  as  well  as 
■any  other  persons,  thought. 

**It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  of  composition  was 
tttircly  different  from  that  of  this  writer.  *  *  *  *  That  he 
bd  none  of  that  minute  commissarial  knowledge  of  petty 
military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the  earlier 
pipere  of  Junius. 

''And  finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  figures  and 
dosioos  of  Junius  are  often  of  so  different  a  race  from 
^  which  our  author  [Hamilton]  would  have  used,  that 
be  sever  spoke  of  some  of  them  without  the  strongest  disap- 
NKition;  and  particularly  when  a  friend,  for  the  purpose 
tf  drawing  him  out,  affected  to  think  him  the  writer  of 
these  papers;  and  bantering  him  on  the  subject,  taxed  him 
^th  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  then  in  a  high 
^ce,  is  said  to  have  ^  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the 
poGncal  zodiac,  from  the  scorpion,  in  which  he  stung 
«^  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  virgin,'  &c.  as  if  this 
^geiy  were  much  in  his  style,— -Mr.  Hamilton  with  great 
Vehemence  exclaimed,  ^  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  as 
^ti  I  should  have  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  to 
pod  taste  in  composition  for  ev^r!' '' 

Mr.  Malone  further  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the 
*cc  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  from  Sep- 
^ber  1763  to  April  1784,  during  the  very  period  in  which 
J"  4e  letters  of  Junius  appeared  before  the  public;  and 
}^  Will  not  very  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this 
*  likely  to  have  been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the 
^tcr  of  the  letters  in  question  fulminated  his  severe  crimi- 
■•^008  against  government.  The  subject  moreover  of  par- 
yamcntary  reform,  for  which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an 
J^ocatc,  Mr.  Malone  expressly  tells  us  was  considered  by 
*«milton  to  be  *^  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once 

Vol,  I.  mjc 
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said  to  a  friend  now  living,  that  he  would  sooner  sufier  hit 
right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  than  vote  for  it.*' 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  these  letters 
having  ever  been  attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain 
morning  he  told  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  has  been  already 
hinted  at\  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junius  which  he 
pretended  to  have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but 
which,  on  consulting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  found  not 
to  appear  there,  an  apology  instead  of  it  being  offered  for  its 
postponement  till  the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  pre- 
viously adverted  to  by  Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  ap* 
pearance.  That  Hamilton,  therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  die 
existence  and  purport  of  this  letter  is  unquestionable;  but 
without  conceiving  him  the  author  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  fact,  by  supposing  him  (as  we  have  supposed  already) 
to  have  had  it  read  to  him  by  his  friend  Woodfall,  antece- 
dently to  its  being  printed. 

Another  character  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Bilson 
Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Stawell.  Dr.  Buder  was  a  man  of  some  talents,  and  was 
occasionally  a  political  writer,  and  felt  no  small  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
he  never  discovered  those  talents  that  could  in  any  respect 
put  him  upon  an  equality  with  Junius.  He  was  moreover  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  courage.  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contra- 
vention of  this  gentleman's  claim,  the  editor  begs  leave  to 
subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Butler's,  and  who  himself 
took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high 
official  character  of  the  present  day,  and  which  he  has  beea 
allowed  ihe  liberty  of  copying:— 

**  Mr.  Wilkes  shewed  me  the  letters  he  rtceivcd  firivatelt/ 
from  Junius:  parts  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  public 

>  S^e  Preliminary  Bsssy,  p.  *6. 
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papo-s  at  the  request  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  autograph 
was  remarkable — ^it  was  firm  and  precise,  and  did  not  appear 
to  me  at  all  disguised.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  intimate  with 
Bishop  Butkr  when  quartered  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at 
Winchester;  and  from  some  very  curious  concurrent  cir- 
comstances,  he  bad  strong  reasons  for  considering  that  the 
Biabop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  conjee* 
taring  the  same.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that  if  these  suspicions 
were  stronger  and  more  confirmed,  yet  I  think  I  should  re- 
quire  more  substantial  proofs;  and  my  reasons  are,  that 
from  all  I  was  ever  able  to  learn  of  the  Biahop^s  personal 
character^  he  was  incapable  of  discovering,  or  feeling  those 
raDcorous  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a 
christian,  and  his  station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the 
Doke   of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Sir  William  Draper,  and 
others — more  especially  the  Kix^g.  Nor  do  I  think  that  his 
being  the  sole  depository  of  his  own  secret,  which,  as  Junius 
says,    would  be,  and  I  fancy  was^  buried  in  everlasting 
oblivion,  when  he  was  entombed;  would  have  encouraged 
him  to  have  used  such  opprobrious  language." 

The  pretensions  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardly 
worth  noticing.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  foot;  and  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
f^n  Lord  North  with  a  story  of  his  having  been  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  his  Lordship  to  settle  a.pen- 
sion  upon  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Rosenha- 
gen^ who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  H*  S.  Woodfall,  con- 
tinued on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  him  in  subsequent  life; 
and  occasionally  wrote  for  the  Public  Advertiser:  but  was 
repeatedly  declared  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  must  have  been 
a  competent  evidence  as  to  the  fact,  not  to  be  the  author  of 
Jmfius's  letters.  A  private  letter  of  Rosenhagen's  to  Mr. 
Woodfall  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  different  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and 
that  of  Junius. 

It  has  been  said  in  an  American  periodical  work  entitled 
**  The  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence 
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communicated  to  a  friend  tht  important  secret  that  he  was 
'the  author  of  these  celebrated  letters;  but,  whether  Lee  ever 
made  such  a  comynunication  or  not,  nothing  is  niore  palpable 
than  that  he  did  not  write  them-— since  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 
which  they  successively  appeared,  this  officer  was  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  occupy* 
ing  the  whole  of  his  time  in  very  different  pursuits* 

The  friend  to  whom  this  communication  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  is  a  Mr.  T.  Rodney,  who  declares  as  follows  ia 
a  communication  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  Americau 
periodical  work. 

^^  In  the  fall  of  17/3,  not  long  after  General  Lee  had  ar- 
rived in  America,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  afternooa 
in  his  company,  when  there  was  no  other  person  present* 
Our  conversation  chiefly  turned  on  politics,  and  was  mutu* 
ally  free  and  open.  Among  other  things,  the  Letters  of 
Junius  were  mentioned,  and  General  Lee  asked  me,  who 
was  conjectured  to  be  the  author  of  these  letters.  I  replied, 
our  conjectures  here  generally  followed  those  started  in 
England;  but  for  myself,  I  concluded,  from  the  spirit,  style, 
patriotism,  and  political  information  which  they  displayed, 
that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  author;  and  yet  there  were  some 
sentiments  there  that  indicated  his  not  being  the  author* 
General  Lee  immediately  replied,  with  considerable  anima- 
tion, affirming,  that  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Lord  Chatham 
was  not  the  author;  neither  did  he  know  who  the  author  was, 
any  more  than  I  did;  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world, 
no,  not  even  Woodfall,  the  publisher,  that  knew  who  the  au- 
thor was;  that  the  secret  rested  solely  with  himself,  and  for^ 
ever  would  remain  with  him. 

^*  Feeling,  in  some  degree,  surprised  at  this  unexpected 

declaration,  after  pausing  a  little,  I  replied:  ^  No,  General 

Lee,  if  you  certainly  know  what  you  have  affirmed,  it  can  no 

•  longer  remain  solely  with  him;  for,  certainly,  no  one  could 

know  what  you  have  affirmed  but  the  author  himself!* 

^^  Recollecting  himself,  he  replied;  ^  I  have  unguardedly- 
committed  myself,  and  it  would  be  but  folly  to  deny  to  you 
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fiat  Tarn  the  duthor;  but  I  mast  request  that  you  will  not  re- 
fcal  it  during  my  life;  for  it  never  was,  nor  never  will  be 
revealed  by  me  to  any  other.'  He  then  proceeded  to  mention 
several  circumstances  to  verify  his  being  the  author;  aad, 
snong  them,  that  of  his  going  over  .to  the  Continent,  and 
absenting  himself  from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which 
dicse  Letters  were  first  published  in  London,  See.  &c«  This 
he  thought  necessary,  lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author 
ihould  become  known,  or  at  least  suspected,  which  might 
bave  been  his  ruin,  had  he  been  known  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, &c.'' 

The  account  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  was 
xeprinted  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  for  April  16, 1803, 
irhich  the  editor  prefaces  by  observing,  ^  Of  Mr.  Rodney, 
or  of  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  reasonably  be  attached  to 
lis  declaration,  we  know  nothing;  but  the  subject  is  so  curi- 
ous, chat  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  averse  from  having 
dieir  attention  once  more  drawn  to  it." 

The  public  do  not  in  any  degree  appear  to  hav6  been  in* 
lacDced  either  by  General  Lee's  pretended  assertion,  or  Mr. 
Rodney's  positive  declaration:  and  this  clidm  had  totally  died 
zmy  like  the  rest,  when  in  1807  it  was  revived  by  Dr.  Gir- 
dlestone  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish General  Lee's  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Rodney's 
ttttement  with  Mr.  Langworthy's  memoirs  of  the  general's 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
^Reasons  for  rejecting  the  presumptive  evidence  of  Mr. 
Almon,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Juhixts,  with 
passages  seleaed  to  prove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Jdvuts."  And  in  consequence  of  this  revival  of  Mr.  Lee's 
daiai,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  examine  its 
ibundatioa  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  respect  convincing  to  his 
mind,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
But  without  entering  upon  so  disputable  a  question  as  that 
of  a  superiority  of  literary  taste,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark that  tile  great  distance  of  General  Lee  from  England 
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doring  the  period  in  which  ihe  Leiton  of  Junius  were  pal>- 
lUhed,  together  with  the  different  line  of  politics  which  he 
pursued,  render  it  impossible  that  Lee  could  have  been  the 
author  of  these  letters. 

The  correspondence  of  General  Lee  previous  to  lus  quit- 
ting England  for  Americat^in  August,  1773,  as  published  by 
Mr.  Langworthy  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to 
ia  Dr.  Girdlestone's  pamphlet,  extend  through  a  period  of 
about  thirteen  months,  from  Dec.  1, 1766,  to  Jan.  19, 176a, 
and  give  us  the  following  dates. 

1766,  Dec.  1.     To  the  King  of  Poland,  from  London. 

35*     The  Prince  of  Poland,  the  same. 

1 767,  May  1.     Mr.  Coleman,  from  Warsaw. 

2.  Mrs.  Macauley\  the  same. 

4.  Louisa  C.  the  same. 

4.  Lord  Thanet,  the  same. 

Aug.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Kamiaeek. 

1768«   Jan.  19.  Sir  C.  Davers,  Dyon. 

The  dates  of  the  letters  written  by  Junius  under  his  occa- 
aional  signatures  are  as  follows: 
1767,  April  38*     Poplicobu 

May  28.    The  same  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper's,  of  May  21. 
June  24.     Anti-Sejanus,  Jun. 

Aug.  25.     A  Faithful  Monitor,  on  the  subject  of 

Lord  Towttshend's  appointment  to  bo 
Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland,  which  took 
place  the  preceding  Aug.  12. 
Sept.  16»    Correggio. 

Oct.  12.    Moderator  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 6. 
22.     Grand  Council. 

31.     No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Oct.  27. 

^  The  leUcr  was  not  addresied  to  Mrs.  Macauley,  bat  to  Lady  Blake« 
£dit  of  tbe  present  work« 
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Dec.  5«  T.  Z.  on  the  Kiog^s  speech,  on  opexung  the 
parliament  Nov.  S4,  1767:  the  receipt 
of  which  will  be  found  acknowledged 
hy  the  printer  in  his  usual  method 
among  the  ^answers  to  correspon- 
dents," Nov.  36. 
19*     No  signature,  on  the  subject  of  American 

politics. 
S12.  Downright. 
It  18  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two 
fists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  London,  and 
Warsaw^  or  Kamineck,  during  the  two  months  of  May  and 
August,  and  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters 
of  JiTKius  were  furnished,  in  answer  to  the  different  subjects 
discussed,  to  obtain  a  full  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  former. 

These  remarks  however  relate  only  to  the  year  1767.  Let 
us  see  how  the  account  stands  for  1769,  being  the  year  in 
which  the  author  first  appeared  before  the  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  exception  of  Miscel- 
laneous Letter,  No.  lix.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exacdy 
at  what  places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period. 
Lang^worthy's  memoirs  abound  with  erroneous  dates,  which 
are  not  material  however  to  the  present  question.  The  only 
serviceable  hint. that  can  be  collected  from  them  is,  that  he 
was  rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  ^^  could 
never  stay  long  in  one  place:"  to  which  the  editor  adds, 
^that  we  can  collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  travels,  as  his  memorandum  books  only 
mention  the  names  of  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he 
passed.  That  he  was  a  most  rapid  and  very  active  traveller 
is  certain,"  p.  8.  The  account  furnished  by  Rodney  confirms 
this  statement,  by  telling  us,  ^^  He  then  proceeded  to  men- 
tion several  circumstances  to  verify  his  being  the  author; 
and,  among  them,  that  of  his  going  over  to  the  continent, 
and  absenting  himself  from  England  most  of  the  time  in 
which  these  letters  were  first  published  in  London,  &c.  &c. 
This  he  thought  necessary,  lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author 
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should  become  known,  or,  at  least,  suspected,  which  might 
have  been  his  ruin,  had  he  been  known  to  the  Court  of 
London,  &c.*' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  ihe  greater 
part  of  1769,  General  Lee  was  rambliug  over  the  continent; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  a  very  close 
correspondence  with  any  person  at  home.  Yet  the  following 
table  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
favourite  or  occasional  signatures,  or  privately  to  Mr. 
Woodfall,  will  shew  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  year, 
the  author  maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  communi- 
cations with  Mn  Woodfall:  that  not  a  single  month  passed 
without  one  or  more  acts  of  intercourse:  that  some  of  thena 
had  not  less  than  seven,  and  many  of  them  not  less  than 
six,  at  times  directed  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a 
few  days  antecedently:  that  the  two  most  distant  communi- 
cations were  not  more  than  three  weeks  apart,  that  several 
of  them  were  daily,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  not 
more  than  a  week  from  each  other. 


1769. 


Janua^  21. 
February  7. 
21. 

■ 

March        3. 


April 


May 
June 


18. 

7. 
10. 
12. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
27. 

6. 
30. 

6. 
10. 
12. 
22  J 


August 


July  8. 

.  15. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
2d. 
1. 
6. 

8. 

— 14. 

16. 

22. 

September    4. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

19. 

25. 


October 


November 


December 


5. 
13. 
17. 
19. 
20. 

8. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
25. 
25. 
29. 

2. 
12. 
19. 
19. 
26. 


There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  this  table:  which  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters 
of  which  it  forms  a  diary^  could  not  have  been  travelling 
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Dfver  the  continent  during  the  year  1769  to  which  it  is  limic- 
ed,  and  ccMisequendiy  that  General  Lee,  who  was  traveUing 
mrer  the  continent,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in 
lenaote  nortbem  parts  of  it,  could  not  be  Junius. 

The  ecfitor  has  observed  that  it  is  equally  obvious  General 
JLee  could  not  hav;  been  Junius,  from  the  different  line  of 
policiGs  pmilessed  by  the  two  characters;  and  not  merely 
profcsaaed  but  fought  for  to  his  own  outlawry  by  the  former. 
Junius,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  was  a  warm  and 
determined  friend  to  Mr.  George  Grenville:  a  aealous  ad- 
vocate for  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Grenville's  moat  celebrated 
measure;  and  a  decided  upholder  of  the  power  of  the  British 
aorliament  to  legislate  for  America,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  any  county  in  England.  And  it  was  because  Mr.^  Lee 
was  an  inveterate  oppugner  of  these  doctrines,  and  was  de- 
termined to  fight  against  them,  and  even  against  his  native 
country,  if  she  insisted  upon  them,  that  he  fled  to  the  United 
States,  took  a  lead  in  their  armies,  and  powerfully  contribu- 
ted to  their  independence.  The  ensuing  extracts  taken  from 
his  letters  conuined  in  Mr.  Langworthy's  Memoirs,  give 
his  own  opinions  in  his  own  words;  and  they  may  be  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preceding  extracts 

froflA  Mr.  Burke. 

^  You  tell  me  die  Americans  are  the  most  merciful  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth:  I  think  so  too;  and  the  strongest 
instance  of  it  is,  ^t  they  did  long  ago  hang  up  you,  and 
€vertf  adwKoUfar  the  stomp  octK^^ 

•*  As  u>  the  rest  who  form  what  is  called  the  opposition, 
4liey  are  so  odious  or  contemptible,  diat  the  favourite  him<* 
self  is  preferable  to  them;  such  as  Grenville,  Bedford, 
Newcasde,  and  their  associates.  Temple  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  order  of  coxcombs^.** 

^  A  formidable  opposition  is  expected;  but  the  heads  are 
too  odious  to  the  nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  cany 
their  point.  Such  as  Bedford,  Saadwich,  G.  G&xnville, 
and,  with  submission,  your  friend  Mansfield^'* 

*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Driyton,  a  member  of  congress. 
•Ib.p.l»4.  »lb.p.29r. 
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**  We  have  had  twenty  difFerent  accounts  of  your  arrival 
at  Boston,  which  have  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next 
morning;  but  as  I  now  find  it  certain  that  you  are  arrived,  I 
shall  not  delay  a  single  instant  addressing  myself  to  you*  It 
b  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  I  have  long  and  sincerely 
professed  for  you;  a  friendship  to  which  you  have  the 
strongest  claims  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance; 
there  is  no  man  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  testi* 
monies  of  esteem  and  affection;  there  is  no  man  whose 
esteem  and  affection  could  in  my  opinion  have  done  me 
greater  honour.  *********  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  iny  opinion  of  the  right  of  taxing  America  without 
her  own  consent,  as  I  am  afraid  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  speeches,  that  you  have  already  formed  your  creed  oa 
this  article;  but  I  will  boldly  affirm,  had  this  right  been 
established  by  a  thousand  statutes^  had  America  admitted 
I  it  from  time  immemorial,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  eveiy 

good  Englishman  to  exert  his  utmost  to  divest  parliament  of 
this  right,  as  it  must  inevitably  work  the  subversion  of  the 
\  whole  empire*  **#**#**  On  these  principles^  I  say^ 
air,  every  good  Englishman,  abstracted  of  all  regard  for 
America,  must  oppose  her  being  taxed  by  the  British  par* 
liament;  for  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  that  no  argument 
(not  totally  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the 
British  constitution^)  can  be  produced  in  support  of  this 
right.  ********  I  have  now,  sir,  only  to  entreat,  that 
^whatever  measure  you  pursue,  whether  those  which  your 
real  friends  (myself  among  the  rest)  would  wish,  or  un* 
fortunately  those  which  our  accursed  misrulers  shall  dictate^ 
you  will  still  believe  me  to  be  personally,  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  and  affection,  yours,  &c«  C*  Lee^" 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  claim  of  General 
Lee  any  further:  though  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  te 
the  same  effect  might  be  offered  if  necessary. 

Another  character  to  whom  these  letters  have  been 

^  Letter  to  persuade  General  Burgoyne  to  join  the  Americsns  Me- 
iBoirg,  p.  323— >330.  See  Junxus's  opinion  of  General  Burgoynei  VoL  I. 
p.  189. 
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asci^bed  is  Mr^  Wilkes;  but  that  hd  is  not  the  author  of 
them  mus*'  te  clear  to  ^every  one  who  will  mereU  give 
a  glance  at  either  the  public  or  the  private  letters*  Wilkes 
could  not  have  abused  himself  in  the  manner  he  is  occa« 
uaaaUy  abused  in  the  former;  nor  would  be  have  said  in  the 
latter  (since  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  so  saying)  ^  I 
have  been  out  of  town  for  three  weeks^"  at  a  time  when  he 
was  closely  confined  in  the  King's  Bench* 

Of  all  the  pretenders  however  to  the  honour  of  having 
written  the  letters  of  Junius,  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd  has 
been  brought  forward  with  the  most  confidence:  yet  of  all 
sf  them  there  is  not  one  whose  claims  are  so  easily  and 
completely  refuted*  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  the 
assurance  with  which  they  have  been  urged,  to  examine 
them  with  some  degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Macauley  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
fiunily,  who  was  educated  for  the  bar,  which  he  deserted,  at 
an  early  age,  for  politics,  and  an  unsettled  life,  that  per- 
petually involved  him  in  pecuniary  distresses;  and  who  is 
known  as  the  author  of  **  The  Freeholder,"  which  he  wrote 
at  Belfast,  in  the  beginning  of  1776;  ^*The  Whig,"  con* 
asf  ing  of  a  series  of  revolutionary  papers  which  he  publish- 
ed in  the  London  Courant^  between  November,  1779,  and 
Marcfat  1780,  and  the  *^  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellany  of 
periodical  essays  published  at  Madras  in  1793^  In  his  public 
coiiversation  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and 
Iffinoples  of  Junius;  and  in  his  political  efiusions  he  perpe- 
tually strove  to  imitate  his  manner;  and,  in  many  instances, 
copied  his  sentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three 
advocates  for  his  fame,  Mr*  Almon  who  has  introduced 
htm   into  his  Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr*  Campbell  who 

1  Private  Letters,  No.  11.  This  letter  is  dated  Noy.  8,  1769.  Wilkes 
entered  the  King's  Bench  prison  April  27.  1768,  and  was  fiberated  April 
Ut,  1770 — See  further  the  private  correspondence  between  Junxos  and 
Mr.  W^ilket. 

t  He  is  also  sud  by  his  friends  to  have  written  various  letters  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779; 
the  Ibrraer  under  a  questionable  slf^ture,  the  latter  under  that  of  Oe- 
aoerates  or  Democratieus. 
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bas  published  a  life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition 
of  ^^  Boyd's  Works,''  and  Mn  George  Chalmers,  who  hat. 
entered  largely  into  the  subject,  in  his  *^  Appendix  to  the 
Supplemental  Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that 
Boyd  and  Junius  were  the  same  person;  an  opinion  which, 
they  think,  is  rendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote^ 
as  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

^^  Boyd  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  Al« 
mon,  who  detected  him,  as  the  writer  of  Jvniub,  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1769.  At  a  meeting  of  the  booksellers  anil 
printers,  H.  S.  Woodfall  read  a  letter  of  Jimius,  which  he 
had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passag^e,  that  relateA 
to'  the  business  of  the  meeting.  Almon  had  diereby  an  opporw 
tunity  of  seeing  the  hand-writing  of  the  manuscript,  witboat 
disclosing  his  thoughts  of  the  discover}'.  The  next  time  that 
Boyd  called  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  Almon  said  to  him,  ^  I 
have  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript^ 
which  I  believe  is  your  hand- writing.'  Boydimtanth/  changHi 
cohur;  and  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,  *  the  similitude  of 
hand' writing  is  not  a  conclusive  fact,'  [proof.]  Now,  Almoa 
does  not  deliver  these  intimations,  as  mere  opinions;  but,  be 
speaks,  like  a  witness,  to  facts,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It 
is  a  fact,  then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  being  the  writer 
of  Junius's  Letters;  that  Boyd  thereupon  changed  colour fnkA 
that  he  only  turned  off  the  imputation,  by  the  obvious  re« 
mark,  that  comparison  of  hancf-writing  is  not  decisive  cfri« 
*  dence,  to  prove  the  writer.  Add  to  this  testimony,  that  Boy<)' 
was,  by  nature,  confident^  and,  by  habit,  a  man  of  the  town^  a 
sort  of  character,  who  is  not  apt  to  blush.  Prom  the  epoch  of 
this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon,  when  he  was 
asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  to  say,  ^that  he 
suspected  Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket.' " 

Mr.  Almon's  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  aa 
follows:  "^  The  moment  I  saw  the  hand- writing  I  had  atttfong 
suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd's,  whose  hand-writing  I  knew^ 
having  received  several  letters  from  him  concerning^  iooAsJ*^ 
And  he  afterwards  adds  in  reference  to  Boyd's  reply  to  hioEi, 
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^dMMii^  these  words  do  Dot  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
m$picion\  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it^" 

This  reply,  that  ^*  the  similitude  of  hand- writing  is  not  a 
eoQclusive  proof,"  is  called  by  Mr*  Chalmers  an  ^*  obvious 
ftmarki^  he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  as 
ftnerd  as  it  is  oimous^  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no 
particular  deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  affirms,  but  leaves 
&e  question,  or  rather  the  mspiciotij  precisely  where  it  was 
sftfirau 

But,  say  diese  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  by  a  change  of 
mhur:  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
er  any  other  hue  does  not  appear.  Let  it  be  taken  for  grant- 
id,  however,  that  they  mean  Macauley  Boyd  blushed^  and 
isnsequendy  that  he  exhibited,  on  the  spur  of  the  momenti 
a  secret  sense  of  shame:  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed 
i£^  apoo  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  openly  gloried  in  the 
principles  of  JuNiirs,  who  had  carried  his  own  avowed  senti- 
aMnts  immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  iini- 
tadng  his  style  and  copying  his  phrases?---this  man,  who 
was  ^  by  nature  cdn/f^^/,  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  toxvn^  a 
sort  of  character  who  is  tiot  apt  to  blush,"  nothing  surely 
ioidd  have  given  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been 
SBspeoted  to  have  been  Junius  himself;  nothing  could  more 
agreeably  have*  flattered  his  vanity.  His  cheeks  glowed  with 
^Jhish  of  rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could 
not  even  consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the 
the  whole  troth.  Shame  he  could  not  feel;  and  as  to  the 
passion  of  fear  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment:  ^Jrar 
would  have  made  him  turn  pale^  but  not  have  bhished. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prove 
loo  much  for  their  own  cause;  since  we  at  length  /ind  thaty 
after  all,  there  ji^as  no  similitude  of  hand-writing  what- 
ever,  or  at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shewn  by  Woodfall,  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the  com^' 
man  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand-writing  employed  by 
lUm  in  his  cotiimon  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  he 

1  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbeil,  Esq.  Dec.  10»  1798. 
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knew  it  to  be  Boyd's  on  this  very  account.  Now  it  so  hap«i 
ptrned  that  Mr*  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted^  in  con-i 
sequence  of  a  similar  correspondence,  with  the  hand«writin|f 
of  Mr.  Boyd;  and  Woodfall,  whose  veracity  could  not  be. 
questioned,  and  wKo  had  far  better  opportunities  of  coat*  | 
paring  the  autographs  together,  denied  that  the  letters  of  Ju-* 
,yiU8  were  written  in  the  hand-writing  of  Boyd;  adding,  that 
Aim  on,  from  the  casual  glance  he  had  obtained,  had  con* 
jectured  erroneously.  The  difficulty  was  felt  and  acknow* 
ledged;  and  the  following  ingenious  expedient  was  devised 
to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  contended  that  Boyd  had,  about  the 
period  of  Junius's  first  appearance,  accustomed  himself  to 
what  he  used  to  call,  and  hb  commentators  and  biographers 
call  after  him,  a  disguised  hand;  and  that  he  uniformly  em* 
ploved  this  disguised  hand  in  writing  these  letters,  in  order 
to  prevent  detection.  And  this  ingenious  discovery  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  of  Boyd's  good 
sense  and  discretion,  and  an  additional  demonstration  that 
he  was  the  actual  writer  of  these  letters.  ^^  It  would  require 
strong  proof  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  *^  to  satisfy  wt 
reasonable  mind,  that  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters  would 
send  them  to  the  printer  in  his  real  hand-writing.  It  is  im» 
possible  to  conceive,  that  such  a  man,  as  Boyd,  would  take 
such  successful  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- writing,  if  he  had 
sot  had  some  design  to  deceive  the  world." 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  self- 
eontradiction  than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  his 
letters,  we  are  told,  in  a  disguised  hand^iuriting^  in  order  te 
avoid  detection:  the  letter  which  Almon  saw  was  not  in  a 
disguised  hand-writings  but  in  the  open  and  avowed  hand' 
writing  of  Boyd,  with  which  Almon  was  well  acquainted^ 
and  which  was  made  use  of  by.B<jyd  in  his^  common  iran$m 
actions  and  correspondence*  Upon  their  own  reasoning  there* 
fore,  Boyd  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  of 
Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  second  difficulty,  that  the 
disguised  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  though  different  from  his 
common  hand- writing,  was  nevertheless  not  so  dificrent,  but 
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lint  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  latter  could  easily 
toce  its  origin^  and  identify  it  with  the  former:  ^*  I  have 
lirrady  proved,"  says  Mr.  Campbell^  ^^  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  one  would » upon  inspection  of  the  other ^ 
discover  a  strong  resemblance  between  them*."  The  result 
of  course  is,  that  Almon  penetrated  the  deception,  although 
iiDfn  a  momentary  glance,  while  Woodfati  was  incapable  of 
doings  81),  notwithstanding  his  superior  opportunities.  Yet 
sirely  never  was  such  a  dhgutAe  either  attempted  or  con- 
ceived before.  The  author  wishes,  we  are  told,  to  dissemble 
Us  hand-wripng,  in  order  to  avoid  detection;  and  he  devises 
tdugwsed  hand- writing  that  can  only  be  traced  home,  and 
idcotified  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  common 
Imd- writing;  as  if  his  common  hand-writing  could  be  iden- 
tified by  strangers  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  iSsguised  hand-writing  that  should  conceal  him  from 
an  who  were  ignorant  of  his  real  hand-writing,  and  expose 
Um  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  was  a  truly  brilliant 
hveotioii,  and  altogether  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd^s  country  and 
pretensions.  Yet  after  all,  we  mustnot  forget,  that  the  hand- 
vritiDg  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Almon,  if  Boyd's  at 
'  si,  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the  ii(«  ycv^' 
fmrm  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  character  that  could  be 
detected  by  nobody  but  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
common  writing,  but  the  common  and  undisguised  character 
itoelf«  his  general  and  avowed  hand-writing  employed  on 
porposes  of  ordinary  business,  and  which,  says  Mr.  Almon, 
**  I  knew,"  in  consequence  of  *^  having  received  several 
letters  from  him  concerning  books." 

Bot  this  is  not  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  must 
have  had  recourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
itconrse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  of  these  celebrated 
episdes.  He  must  have  disguised  his  usual  style  even  more 
Aan  his  usual  hand-wrtting^  and  that  by  the  very  extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  an  excellence  which  does  not  else- 
irhere  appear  to  have  belonged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pre- 

'Life  of  Boy4*  11.157. 
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tended  by  any  <tf  his  advocates  that  the  fener^fneritotmy 
one  of  his  ackwywkdged  productions  is  equal  to  the  general 
merit  of  the  letters  of  Jitnius;  but  merely  asserted  that 
there  is  in  his  works  a  general  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
the  latter,  together  with  an  occasional  copy  of  his  very 
phrases  and  images,  and  that  he  has  at  timee  produced 
passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  best  that  Jumus  ever 
wrote.  ^  Of  all  the  characters,**  says  Mr.  Chalmertf  himself, 
**  who  knew  Boyd  personally,  I  have  only  met  with  one  gentle- 
man who  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  able  to  write  Junius's 
letters^."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  conceived  it  neces* 
sary  to  offer  two  reasons  for  this  palpable  inferiority  of  style* 
The  one  is,  that  all  the  acknowledged  productions  of  Boyd 
were  writted  in  a  hurry,— -«to/M  ^dSf  in  «ft>— while  the  letters 
of  Junius,  contrary  indeed  to  his  otherwise  uniform  me- 
thod, were  possibly  composed  with  considerable  pains,  and 
corrected  by  numerous  revisions.  The  other  consists  of  a 
long  extract  from  the  Rambler,  in  denial  of  the  position  that 
^  because  a  man  has  once  written  well,  he  can  never  under 
any  circumstances  write  ill*.*' 

Now  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may  ' 
be  just  as  fairly  applied  to  any  one  else  of  die  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.  Jt  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  occasionally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
JuNius's  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  very  words 
and  images.  But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of 
being  in  his  favour,  for  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and 
strictly  his  own,  he  is  nowhere  a  copyist,  and  much  leas  a 
copyist  of  himself.  Boyd  might  characteristically  write«  na 
he  has  done  in  his  Freeholder,  ^^  long  enough  have  our  eyes 
ached  over  this  barren  prospect^  where  no  verdure  of  virtue 
quickens^  because  Junius  before  him  had  written  ^'  I  tura 
with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary 

^  Supplements  p.  94.  *  Csmpbeli's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  31. 
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plant  takes  lOQt,  no  verdure  quiciens/'^  but  Jonzus  could 
aot  write  so,  because  hia  genius  was  f%r  too  fertile  for  him 
to  be  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  copying  from  his  own 
netaphors,  and  c;yeo  had  he  done  it  in  the  present  iqstance, 
he  was  too  manly  a  writer  to  have  introduced  into  the  simile 
the  affected  and  contemptible  alliteration  of  ^^  verdure  of 
virtue." 

If  Boyd  therefore  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given 
any  evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  Aaguued 
hia  handy  but  as  was  well  observed  qn  a  former  occasion  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  have  dUguued  his  style^t  the 
sanae  rime;  and  this  too  ^^  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of 
wriung  above  his  own  reach  of  literary  talent^''  judging  of 
his  abilities  from  every  existing  and  acknowledged  document* 
To  conceive  that  a  man  of  versatile  genius  might  disguisf 
his  accustomed  style  of  wriung  by  adopting  some  other  style 
on  a  level  xvith  his.own^  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  authenticated  talents,  that 
Boyd  could  disguise  his  avowed  style  by  assuming  that  of 
JuMiirs,  is  to  conceive^  though  the  difference  between  them 
wa»  not  altogether  so  'extreme,  that  a  sign-post  painter  might 
disguise  himself  under  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or 
a  street-fiddler  under  that  of  Cramer. 

In  effect  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  Qf  the  writings  of  Junius,  ambitious  enough  to 
try  to  imitate  them^  and  vain  enough  to  wish  to  be  thought 
the  audior  of  them.  By  the  deep  interest  he  displa3red  in 
their  behalf,  he  once  or  twice^  induced  his  wife  to  challenge 
him  with  having  written  them;*— when  acci^ntally  taxed  by 
Almon  with  the  same  fact,  he  could  not  resh^ain  his  feelings, 
and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  rapture  beneath  the  suspicion; 
and  when,  upon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1776,  he  wrote 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Antrim,  under  the  title  of 
^^  The  Freeholder,"  he  so  fiEU*  succeeded  by  eulogizing 
Junius,  by  quoting  his  letters,  and  imitadng  his  manner^ 

1  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  136. 

Vol.  I.  ♦  ^ 
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as  to  induce  a  few  other  penoDS  to  entertaiivthe  aame  idea^ 
andf  what  was  of  n«  small  gratification  to  him,  to  acquire 
the  honour  of  being  generally  denominated  Junius  the 
second.  Yet,  say  his  advocatesi  he  n; ver  dared  to  avow  that 
he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had  declared  in  his  Dedica- 
tion, ^^  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it 
shall  perish  with  me.'' 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  * 
no  means  favourable  to  Mr*  Boyd's  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Junius  published  in  August,  1768,  under  the  signatures  of 
Atticus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them;  and  . 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized  hold  of  the  events 
of  the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  vindications 
and  apologies  of  the  government-party,  must  have  been 
roritten  (not  at  Belfast)  but  in  London^  or  its  immediate 
ticinittfK  While  his  visit  to  the  same  country  in  1 T72  was 

*  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  relates  the  foUowing  anecdote  of 
that  gentleman,  which  occurred  during  the  before-mentioned  visit  tp  Ire- 
land in  the  summer  of  1768.^'  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  sat  at  his  own 
table,  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  large  company,  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  was 
Ode,  he  received  an  anonymous  note,  encloung  a  letter  on  the  state  of 
parties,  signed  Sindgrcombe,  The  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood 
would  peruse  the  inclosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  met  his  approbation  he  would 
get  it  published,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  fallowing 
rooming,  and  the  letter  produced  a  veiy  strong  sensation  on  the  public 
mind."  Mr.  CampbeU  proceeds  to  state  that  *'  every  endeavour  was  made, 
without  effect,  to  discover  the  author:  that  Mrs.  Boyd  alwajrs  thought  that 
Sindercorobe  was  her  husband's  production,  and  that  many  years  after- 
wards she  was  satisfied  that  her  conjectu^  was  founded  in  ftct"  If  Mrs. 
Boyd  were  correct  in  her  conjecture,  as  to  her  husband  being  the  author 
of  the  letter  under  this  signature,  it  would,  of  itself,  all  but  indisput- 
ably, prove  that  l4S|-^M  not  the  writer  of  the  Letters  of  Juki  us;  as  on 
Dec.  26, 1773,  neaSi^  twelve  months  after  Junius  had  ceased  to  publish 
under  this  signature,  and  many  months  afler  he  had  declined  to  write 
under  an^  other,  Sindercombe  addresses  the  following  card  to  him: 

**  Far  the  Public  Athertiaer. 

A  CARD.  Dec,  26,  1772. 

**  SiVDBBCOMBB  Uments  that  Junius  is  silent  at  a  season  that  de- 

.mands  his  utmost  eloquence.   Sindercombe  has  long  waited  with  im*> 

patience  for  the  completion  of  that  promise,  in  which  every  friend  to  liberty 

is  so  deeply  interested.  Junius  has  long  since  pledged  himself  that  the 
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chiefly  in  cooscqaence  of  extreme  pecuniary  diatress,  which 
had  oppressed  him  for  the  preceding  eighteen  months  or 
two.  years,  and  had  driven  him  from  the  world,  through  a 
fear  of  being  arrested;  such  were  the  opposite  circumstances 
of  Junius,  that  the  latter  was  refusing  at  this  very  moment, 
the  moiety  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of  his  own 
edition  of  his  letters,  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him,  and  to^ 
vhich  he  was  fairly  entided;  and  offering,  from  a  competent 
purse,  a  pecuniary  indemnification  to  Woodfall  on  account 
of  his  prosecution  by  the  crown. 

There  is,  however,  a  note  inserted  in  Juniub's  own  edition 
of  these  letters^,  in  relating  to  Lord  Imham,  and  his  baseness 
to  a  young  and  confidential  friend,  that  has  been  conceived 
by  these  same  gentlemen  as  almost  decisive  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Boyd's  pretensions;  the  young  man  here  alluded  to, 
having  been,  as  it  should  seem,  one  of  Mrs.  Boyd's  guar- 
dians; the  two  families  to  which  the  fact  relates,  from  the 
peculiar  motives  they  possessed  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
being  supposed  to  have  divulged  it  to  any  one,  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  herself  having  only  communicated  it  in  strict  con- 
Uence  to  her  husband.  Yet  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  Private 
Letters,  after  witnessing  the  rapidity  with  which  Junius  be- 
came informed  of  Mr.  Garrick's  intimation  to  the  King, 
and  Swinney*s  visit  to  Lord  G.  SackvtUe,  will  have  no 
diiBculty  in  conceiving  that  Junius,  though  totally  unac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Boyd  or  his  family,  might  have  easily 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  secrets  far  more  securely  locked  up 
than  the  present.  In  reality,  from  Mr.  Campbell's  own  rela« 

comipt  ftdnkinistntion  of  Lord  Townghend  In  Ireland '  shall  not  be  lost  t#  • 
the  pobtic/  He  now  callt  upon  Junxvs  to  fulfil  that  promise.** 

That  is  Boyd,  the  writer  of  Junivs,  as  Campbell  contends,  calls  upon 
kinuelf  to  fi^l  a  promise  that  be  lyul  not  the  smallest  intention  to  per- 
form, 0  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  Sindercombe 
is  a  sii^iiature  of  considerable  pecufiarity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser  diiriiig  any  put  of  the  time  that  the  author,  as  Junius,  was 
acsfretpondent  in  that  paper,  w|iich  the  reader  will  see  was  fiom  April 
28, 1767,  a.  ^'ay  12, 1772.  Edit. 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  123, 124,  of  this  wsrt . 
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tion  of  this  anecdote,  it  seems  rather  a  matter  of  wcmder  that 
it  should  have  been  a  secret  to  any  one,  than  that  it  shoaM 
have  been  known  to  Jitnius  at  the  time  of  his  narrating  it; 
for  it  appears  that  at  least  six  persons  were  privy  to  the 
transaction  almost  from  its  first  existence:  the  debauchee 
and  the  prostitute,  the  injured  bridegroom  and  his  two 
brothers,  and  Mrs.  Boyd  as  a  part  of  the  bridegroom's  fami- 
ly^— 'Tet,  from  these  three  slender  facts^— Boyd's  imitatioii 


^  In  point  of  fact,  the  anecdote  here  referred  to^  ww  pnUidy  known 
and  propagated  not  leas  than  three  years  earlier  than  the  first  edStioti 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  in  which  it  is  introduced  aa  a  note.  For  it 
appears  in  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  April  7,  17G9,  with  the 
signature  of  Recent,  written  by  this  same  Junxusi  from  which  the  note 
in  question  is  but  a  mere  transcript,  and  given  wHhoiit  altering  a  word. 
And  yet  Mr.  Almon,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  edition  of  Juvxus's  letter»» 
in  which  he  has  taken  care  to  bestow  abundant  abuse  on  the  Printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser  and  his  brother,  because  they  did  not  chuse  to 
unfold  to  him  all  they  were  acquainted  with  on  this  subject,  has  not 
scrupled  to  assert  with  his  usual  confidence,  that  **  this  note  eertainfy  waft 
not  written  till  after  Junius  having  finally  ceased  to  write  under  that 
signlLture,  collected  his  letters  and  published  thena  together,  with  many 
additions;  which  was  in  the  Course  of  1773-"  Pref.  p.  Ivi*  This,  however^ 
is  only  one  specimen  of  Mr.  Almonds  general  accuracy  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  favourite  topic:  yet  it  is  useless  to  add  more:  the  death  of  the 
writer  has  put  him  beyond  all  power  of  reply;  nor  ahould  nven  this  have 
been  noticed*  but  to  ^ew  how  absurd  were  the  pretensions  of  a  man,  sa 
vain»  so  precipitate,  and  so  incautious,  to  the  character  of  an  oracle  upon 
this  or  any  other  subject;  and  how  insolent  it  was  in  him  to  charge  others 
with  ignorance,  incapacity  and  fiiisebood,  who  were  possessed  of  better 
sources  of  information,  and  evinced  a  more  punctilious  adherence  to  tnith. 
The  letter  itself  is  as  folk)ws:  and  it  is  copied  for  a  comparison  with  the 
note. 

TO  TBB  PRimrSR  or  THE  PUBLIC  ADTSRTISSR. 

Mr:  WoonrALJL,  7  ^fini,  1769. 

Thbrb  is  a  certain  family  in  this  country,  on  wlilch  nature  seems  iu 
have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  dispositipn.  As  far  as  their  history 
has  been  known,  the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  vic|^  of  hia 
father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into 
the  bosom  of  bis  successor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined 
them  to  those  humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of'the 
ministry  are  usually  employed.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  private  treachery, 
they  stand  first  and  unrivalled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that 
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rf  (be  ttjrk  of  Jumus,  Almonds  suspicion  concerning  his 
bad- writing,  and  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Irnham,  in  conjuno* 
JM  with  a  few  others  of  a  nature  merely  collateral,  and 
which,  when  separated  from  them,  prove  nothing  whatever, 
ikese  gentlemen  undertake  to  ^  regard  it  as  a  moral  certainty 
tkst  Macauley  Boyd  did  write  the  Letters  of  Jmrius^'* 

The  laCe  Mr.  Woodfall,  indeed,  made  no  scruple  of  de-> 
mag  the  assertion  peremptorily,  admitting  at  the  same  time, 
Ast  he  was  not  absolutely  certun  who  did  write  them.  But 
in  testimony,  it  seems,  though  from  the  printer  of  the 
letters  themselves,  and  who,  moreover,  through  the  whole 
period  of  their  publication,  was  in  habits  of  confidential 
correapondence  with  the  author,  is  of  no  ccmsequence.  Let 
Bi  see  by  what  curious  process  of  logic  this  testimony  is 
atempted  to  be  invalidated:  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  in 
Mr.  Chalmers's  pamphlet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasons: 

*^  A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  Almon's  anecdotes^ 
m  1797,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  meeting  the  anecdote  writer 
«  Longman^s  shop,  complimented  him  on  his  entertain**-^ 
book;  *  but  said  that  he  was  mistaken,  in  supposing  Mr*  Boyd 

(he  present  posiesior  has  a^ear  a  title  to  the  m&my  of  hU  aneeat^gt,  as 
kebw  to  tbeir  estate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  cariosity  of  the 
fet,  and  should  be  gtrea  to  the  public  as  a  warning  to  every  honest 
aeoibcr  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Irnham»  who  is  now  in  the  decfine  of  life,  lately 
adiivsted  the  aoquAintance  of  a  youngfer  brother  of  a  ikmily»  witli  which 
It  bad  liTcd  is  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  The  young  man 
Ud  loii^  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a  common  prosti- 
tBte.  His  friends  and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connexion, 
■hd  did  every  thing  that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  But 

thad  a  friend  in  Lord  Irnham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endea- 
irs  inefVectual  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment 
tf  hb  friend's  mistress,  was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions 
Bd  fbllj  of  a  young  man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended 
nen  to  perform  the  office  of  father  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his 
hmdy  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  ne^t  night 
hf  with  ber  h'miself. 
Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  any  thing  more 
■e  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  undetermined,  until  the 
«•  shall  arrive  at  hit  father's  age  and  experience.  RECENS. 

*  See  Chalmers's  Supplement,  p.  94.  CampbcH's  Life,  173,  277. 
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'  to  have  been  the  author  of  Jumius's  Letters;  and  Aen  added* 
with  an  emphasis^  that  Mr.  Boyd  waanot  the  author  of  them/ 
To  these  emphat^cal  observations  Mr*  Almon  replied^  ^  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyd's  being  the  author  of  those 
letters;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H«  S*  Woodfall,  never  knew  who 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  fiof  die 
author  of  those  letters.'  Mr.  Woodfall  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make?  It  is  absurd  in 
any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  true  author  of  Junius's 
letters,  to  say,  that  Macauley  Boyd  was  nai  the  writer  of 
them,  in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs*  Yet,  Mr*  H*  S. 
Woodfall  afterwards  told  Mr.  L*  D*  Campbell,  that  ^  Mr* 
Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  letters,'  without  pre- 
tending, however,  that  he  knew  the  true  author*" 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr*  H.  S*  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict,  unimpeachable  veracity;  a  man  who 
would  not  have  ventured  to  have  spoken  decisively  upon  this 
or  any  other  point,  if  he  had  not  had  very  sufficient  grouada* 
We  are  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made?  and  are  told 
that  his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  zpAnst  the  a^rmathfe 
proofs  offered*;  These  affirmative  proofs  have^  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed;  our  next  businito  then  is  to  state  what 
reply  Mr.  Woodfall  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  ad- 
dressed, of  the  dbsurcRty  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine 
when  he  has  perused  it:  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative 
arguments  alone*  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand^wrttings  of 
both  Junius  and  Boyd,  and  was  in  possession  of  many 
copies  of  both;  and  knowing  them,  he  well  knew  they  were 
different*  He  well  knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly- 
implicated  in  the  circle  of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy 
to  its  most  secret  intrigues:  and  that  Boyd  was  very  di^ 
ferently  situated,  and  that  whatever  information  he  coUectecl 
was  by  circuitous  channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a 
man  of  affluence,  considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants, 
refusing  remunerations  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering 
reimbursements  to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account:— « 
Boyd  to  be  labouring  under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  an4 
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mdy  to  accept  whatever  was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  lad- 
page  of  JVIn  Almon,  *^  a  broken  gentleman  without  a 
piiiea  in  bis  pocket.''  Jtmius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  con- 
flderably  more  than  his  own  age,  who  from  a  long  and 
■ttiired  experience  of  the  world,  was  entitled  to  read  htm 
kisoas  of  moral  and  prudential  philosophy;  Boyd  to  be  at 
liie  same  time  a  very  young  man\  who  had  not  even  reached 
Ui  minority,  totally  without  plan,  and  almost  without  ex* 
perienoe  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  prospect  of  divulging  him- 
tdf  to  WoodfidI,  could  not  possibly  have  written  to  him 
**  after  a  i»ong  experience  of  the  rvorld^  I  affirm  before  God 
laerer  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy'/'  Boyd  he 
kaew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius;  Junius  to  be 
BO  imitator  or  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of  himself. 
Jmiira  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixt-monarchist,  who  op- 
foied  the  .ministry  upon  constitutional  principles;  Boyd  to 
he  a  wild,  random  republican,  who  opposed  them  upon 
KToltttionary  views:  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could  not 
kive  adopted  the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democraticus; 
Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  afe  told  did  do  so, 
k  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  Woodfall,  it 
11  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but  from 
\m  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics,  rank 
is  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  assured  that 

}0iriV8  COULD  NOT  BE  BoTD. 

It  was  possible  therefore  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
■ade  same  reply  if  he  had  chosen;  and  it  was  possible  also 
far  him  to  have  said,  without  ahaurdity^  and  in  opposition 
to  the  affirmative  proofo  of  his  biographers,  that  Macauley 
Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters. 

A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount^ 
lUe^  might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  pretensions 
<f  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare  the  let- 
ter of  Junius,  subscribed  Vindex,  March  6, 1771,  MisceU 

« 

^  Boyd  was  born  in  October  1746,  ind  Juvzus't  first  letter,  under  the 
agaature  of  PopUcola,  appoAred  in  the  Public  Advertiicr  April  28, 176r> 
vben  Boyd  had  not»  as  yet»  attained  his  21st  year. 

<  Private  Letters,  N^  4i 
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laeous  Letters,  No.  zci,  in  which  he  publtdy  ridiculcs 
Mn  Laughlin  Madeane,  upon  his  defence  of  the  mimstry,  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  Isbnds*  Mr.  Laughlin  Madeane  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  best  and  steadiest  friend  thM 
Boyd  ever  possessed;  and  a  friend  who  adhered  to  him 
uninterruptedly  from  1764  to  1778%  in  which  year  Madeane 
commenced  a  voyage  to  India  upon  official  business  rdating 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot*  It  was  Madeane  who,  according  to 
his  biogri(>her,  furnished  Boyd  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
secret  transactions  of  our  own  government^  and  the  tntelU- 
gence  he  made  use  of  in  rdation  to  the  oriental  concerns  of 
the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ali  Khaan;  who  largely  and  liberally 
assisted  him  with  pecuniary  aid  while  at  home,  and  ^  faith* 
fully  promised  him  he  would,  upon  his  return  from  Indiiit 
assist  in  clearing  him  from  all  his  pecuniary  difficulties.*' 
The  proofs  are  uoquestionable,  that  the  above  Jetter  wub 
written  by  Junius;  and  that  he  wrote  it  also  in  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  Laughlin  Madeane,  who  instead  of  being,  as  Mr* 
Campbell  affirms,  an  opponent  of  the  ministry  at  this  time, 
was  an  avowed  defendant  of  them.-^Will  Mr*  Boyd's  bio- 
graphers and  advocates,  after  this  anecdote,  so  far  vilify  his 
memory  as  to  contend  that  it  was  written  by  himself? 

Of  aH  the  reputed  authors  of  thesp  cetehrated  addresses. 
Dunning,  Lord  Ashborton,  offers  the  largest  aggregate  of 

1  See  Mr.  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  117, 125,  209,  210.  In  p.  141.  he 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Boyd,  in  support  of  his  assertion 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  these  letters.  **  From  this  time  [Nov.  27»  1771«3 
till  the  30th  of  January  following^  Mr.  Boyd's  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  above  mentioned,  and  in  writiii|f 
with  his  usual  secrecy  for  the  Public  Advertiser:  Junxus*s  elaborate  let- 
ter to  Lord  Mansfield,  in  which  he  strove  hard  to  make  good  his  charge 
against  him,  is  dated  the  2l8t  of  January,  1772:  about  three  weeks  afler 
the  publication  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland;  and  Jsmius 
ceased  to  wi-ite  under  that  signature  for  the  Public  Advertiser,"  7he 
readlr  will  perceive  by  a  reference  to  Private  Letters,  Nos.  40  and  4S, 
that  the  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  finished  some  considerable  time 
before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ptiblic  Advertiser;  and  by  compaxingp* 
the  dates  of  the  Private  Letters,  subsequent  to  that  publication,  up  to 
March  5, 1772,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  seven,  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  the  wi-iter  of  the  Letters  ofJuKirs  to 
be  la  Ireland  at  the  period  dtscrlbsd  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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<daim  m  his  fav6ur;  and,  but  for  a  few  facts  which  seem  de- 
eisive  against  him,  might  fairly  be  admitted  to  have  been 
the  rAd  Jvvius.  His  age  and  rank  in  life,  his  talents  and 
lean|||p,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  sarcastic  habit,  his  common 
residence,  during  the  period  in  question,  his  political  ppn» 
^ples,  attachments  and  antipathies  conspire  in  marking  him 
as  the  man:  but  unfortunately  for  such  a  conclusion.  Dun- 
ning was  solicitor- general  at  the  time  these  letters  first 
appeared,  and  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards:  and 
Junius  himself  has  openly  and  solemnly  affirmed,  **  I  am  no 
lawyer  by  profession;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply 
read  than  every  English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  iawsof  his 
country.^"  Dunning  was  a  man  of  high  unblemished  honour, 
aa  well  as  of  high  independent  principles;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  supposed  that  he  would  have  viliiied  the  King,  while  one 
of  the  King's  confidential  servants  and  counsellors:  nor 
would  he,  as  a  barrister,  have  written  to  Woodfall  in  the 
course  of  a  confidential  correspondence,  ^^  lam  advised  that 
ISO  jury  will  find"  a  bill^ 

Another  person  who  has  had  a  claim  advanced  in  his 
favour  upon  the  same  subject,  is  the  late  celebrated  Henry 
Flood,  M.  P.  of  Ireland.  This  claim  has  only  been  urged 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Now,  without  wandering  at  large 
for  proofs  that  Mr*  Flood  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  two  following  facts: 

First,  Mr*  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  summer  of  1768,  and  at  a  time  when  Junius,  who* ' 
ever  he  may  have  been,  was  perpetually  corresponding  with 
the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  could  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland^ 
but  even  at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty 
miles  distance  from  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may 
be  collected,  among  other  authorities,  from  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  and  is  just  as 
adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

»  Preface,  p.  8.  »  Privrte  Lettprs,  N».  18. 

Vol.  I.  *N 
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<^  In  the  summer  of  1 768  Boyd  went  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  on  some  private  business.  During  his  stay  in  Dub« 
lin  he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Flood." 

Next,  by  turning  to  the  Private  Letters  of  JuN|g||||No« 
44,  of  the  date  of  Nov.  27^  1771  ^  the  reader  will  find  the 
following  paragraph:  ^^  I  fear  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  xvill 
lose  his  Irish  pension. — 3ay  '*  received."  The  mark  **  rc- 
cehoeff^  occurs  accordingly  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the 
day  ensuing.  Now  by  turning  to  the  Irish  debates  of  this 
period,  we  shall  find  that  the  question  concerning  this  pen- 
sion was  actually  determined  by  the  Irish  pariiament  just 
two  days  before  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  Private 
Letter,  and  that  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  oppo- 
nents of  the  grant,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  believing  him  to  have  written  the  letter  in 
question.  We  shall  extract  the  article  from  whence  this  in- 
formation is  derived,  from  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Dec. 
18,  1771. 

^^  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which 
Mr.  Flood  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  Mon- 
day the  25th  of  November  last,  when  the  debate  on  the  pen- 
sion of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  came  on  before  the  committee 
of  supplies: 

^^  —  But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  go* 
vemment  to  lay  upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  debate  is  the  most  grievous  and 
iniolers^ble.-— Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.?— 
We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  nlime 
in  our  pension  list;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by 
his  actions.  This  is  he  who  is  endued  with  those  happy 
talents,  that  he  has  served  every  administration,  and  served 
every  one  with  equal  success«-a  civil,  pliable,  good-natured 
gentleman,  who  will  do  what  you  will,  and  say  what  you 
please— for  payment. 

^^  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  M  ,  who  urged  that  more  respect  ought  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  and,  as 
such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
repose  confidence  in.  However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 
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^  As  to  the  royal  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his 
gracious  Majesty  (vhom  God  long  preserve)  has  been  gra* 
ciousfy  lavish  of  it,  nbt  only  to  Mr.  Dyson,  but  to  the  friendd 
of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good:  The  royal 
secrets  will,  I  dare  say,  be  very  secure  in  their  breasts,  not 
only  for  the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  but  for 
die  love  diey  bear  to  themselves.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that  part  of  Mr* 
Dyson's  character— -we  know  enough  of  him— every  body 
knows  enough  of  him— -«sk  the  British  treasury — ^the  British 
council-— ask  any  Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is-— they 
can  all  tell  you,  for  the  gentleman  is  well  known.— But  what 
have  we  to  do  with  him?  He  never  served  Ireland,  nor  the 
fiiends  of  Ireland.  And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  never 
benefited  by  his  counsel,  interest,  or  service,  I  see  no  good 
cause  why  this  kingdom  should  reward  him.  -  Let  the  ho- 
nourable members  of  this  house  consider  this,  and  give  their 
voices  accordingly.— For  God's  sake  let  every  man  consult 
his  conscience:  If  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  shall  be  found  to 
deserve  this  pension,  let  it  be  continued;  if  not,  let  it  be  lop- 
ped  off  our  revenue  as  burthensome  and  unnecessary.'' 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  pretensions  that  have  been  offered 
on  the  part  of  Lord  George  Sackville  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.  Sir  William  Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between 
tills  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transferred  them  entirely 
to  the  former:  and  that  Sir  William  was  not  the  only  person 
vrho  suspected  his  Lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evident 
from  the  Private  Letter  of  Junius,  which  asseru  that  Swin- 
ney  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  Sackville  and  taxed  him 
with  being  Junius,  to  his  face^  This  letter  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection:  if  written  by 
Lord  George  Sackville,  it  settles  the  point  at  once;  and,  if 
not  written  t^  him,  presupposes  an  acqusuntance  with  his 
Lordship's  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connexions  so  in- 

^  Private  Letters,  No.  5.  • 
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timate  as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  Jbkius 
was  informed  of  Swioney's  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
SackviUe,  a  few  hours  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before 
this  time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  and  gene- 
rally suspected,  that  Jxrsius  knew  htm  to  be  suspected  with- 
out denying,  as  in  thet  case  of  the  author  of  **'  The  Whig^, 
Scc.*^  that  he  was  suspected  wrongfully;  and  that  this  noble* 
man,  if  not  Junius  himself,  must  have  koben  in  habits  of 
close  and  intimate  friendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord 
George  Sackville  were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his 
political  principles  led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question 
that  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  on  one  occasion  his  Lordship  privately  observed 
to  a  friend  of  his,  ^  t  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writ- 
ing as  Junius  has  done;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his 
letters  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  written^"  Such  a  de- 
claration, however,  is  too  general  to  be  in  any  way  condu- 
sive:  even  Junius  himself  might,  in  a  subsequent  periody 
have  regretted  thiit  h^  had  written  some  of  the  passages  that 
occur  in  his  letters.  In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Junia,  we 
Icnow  he  did  from  his  own  avowaL  It  is  nevertheless  pecu* 
liarly  hostile  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville, that  JuNixrs  should  roundly  have  accused  him  of  want 
of  courage,  as  he  has  done  in  Vol.  IL  p.  180.  The  facts, 
however,  are  fairly  before  the  reader,  and  he  shaU  be  leftt  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 

*  Private  Letters,  No.  23. 

^  See  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemontal  Apology^  p.7> 
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No.  1. 

MR.  WOODFALL. 

Sis,  April  34  1769. 

AM  preparing  a  paper,  which  you  shall  have  on  or  before 
itiirday  night*    Advertise  it  for  Monday^.    Junius  on 

boday. 

C. 
If  any  enquiry  is  made  about  these  papers,  I  shall  rely  on 
vr  giving  me  a  hint. 


No.  2. 

Sir,  Friday,  May  5th,  1709'. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  inclosed  should  be  pub- 
Uied  to-morrow,  as  the  great  question  comes  on  on  Monday, 
Id  Lord  Granby  is  already  suggered^. 
If  you  should  receive  an  answer  to  it,  you  will  oblige  me 
nch  by  not  publishing  it,  till  after  Monday. 

C. 
^Juvivt,  Letter  xz. 
*Tbis  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  WoodfaU,  with  a  desire  that  it  should 

opened  by  himself  only." 
'Hie  letter  is  printed  in  the/Miscellaneous  Collection^  No.  lv.  and  the 
question  alluded  to  was  upon  the  Middlesex  petition  against  the 
of  Col.  Luttrell  for  that  county.  The  debate  took  place  on  Monday 
8th  of  May  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  continued  from  half  past 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  tiU  half  past  four  the  next  monuDg,  when, 
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upon  a  dhriiion,  there  ^ypeared  for  the  petition  153»  agaiiut  it  921.  T 
speakers  on  this  occsBion,  in  fikvoar  of  the  petition,  were  Mr.  Dowdeswc 
Lord  J.  Cavendith,  Mr.  Weaderbume,  Mr.  GrenviUe,  Mr.  Cornwall*  A 
Burke,  Mr.  Sejrmouri  and  Sir  Geot^e  SaviUe:  thoae  agnnst  it*  Mr.  Sts 
ley.  Sir  G.  Oabome,  Dr.  Blaekatone,  Mr.  W.  Ellis.  Mr.  Thurlow,  BAr. 
J.  Foxy  BIr.  Moreton,  and  Sir  F.  Norton. 

In  consequence  of  th^  rejection  of  the  petition  to  the  Hoaae  of  Cominoi 
the  following  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  Kings  which  we  i 
sert,  as  we  shall  also,  in  their  due  places,  those  of  London  and  Westmi 
gter,  upon  siiiuiar  subjects,  with  a  view  of  getting  some  idea  of  the  gei 
ral  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  warmth  of  the  respective  controversies  tl 
distinguished  it 

tt  TO  THB  Kliro's  teOBT  SXCKIABNT  MA JB8TT« 

*'  The  humble  petition  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Middksei 

**  Mo9t  gradauB  Sovereigrh 

*•  We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sdbjects,  the  Freeholders  oft] 
County  of  Middlesex,  beg  leave  with  all  affectionate  submission  and  h 
mility,  to  throw  ourselves  at  your  royal  feet,  and  humbly  to  implore  yo 
paternal  attention  to  those  grievances  of  which  this  country  and  the  whc 
nation  complain,  and  those  fearfiil  apprehensions  with  which  the  whc 
British  empire  is  most  jusUy  alarmed. 

**  With  great  grief  and  sorrow,  we  have  long  beheld  the  endeavours 
certain  evil-minded  persons,  who  attempt  to  infuse  into  your  royal  mia 
notions  and  opinions  of  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency,  ai 
who  promote  and  counsel  such  measures  a^cannot  fail  to  destroy  th 
harmony  and  confidence  which  should  ever  subsist  between  a  just  ai 
virtuous  Prince,  and  a  free  and  loyal  people. 

**  For  this  disaffected  purpose  they  have  introduced  into  every  part 
the  administration  of  our  happy,  leg^l  constitution,  a  certain  unlimited  ai 
indefinite  discretionary  power;  to  prevent  which  is  the  sole  aim  of  all  o 
laws,  and  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  disturbances  and  revolutio 
which  formerly  distracted  this  unhappy  country;  for  our  ancestors,  by  thi 
own  fatal  experience,  well  knew  that  in  a  state  where  discretion  1>egii 
law,  liberty  and  safety  end.  Under  the  pretence  of  this  discretion,  or»  ai 
was  formerly,  and  has  been  lately  ealled— Law  of  state*-we  have  seen 

''English  subjects,  and  even  a  member  of  the  British  Legislature,  i 
rested  by  virtue  of  a  general  warrant  issued  by  a  secretary  of  state,  cc 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  land.— 

*'  Their  houses  rifled  and  plundered,  their  papers  seized,  and  used 
evidence  upon  trial.—- 

*'  Their  bodies  committed  to  close  iAiprisonment*— 

**  The  Habeas  Corpus  eluded. — 

*'  Trial  by  jury  discountenanced,  and  the  first  law  officer  of  the  crtn 
publicly  insinuating  that  juries  are  not  to  be  trusted.-^ 

**  Printers  pupished  by  tiie  ministryin  the  supreme  court  without  a  tr 
by  their  equals,  without  any  trial  at  all.— 

**  The  remedy  of  the  law  for  false  imprisonment  debarred  and  defeatecL 
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*The  PlaintilTancI  his  Attorney,  for  their  appeal  to  thefaw  of  the  land, 
Hhed  by  expenses  and  imprisonment,  and  made,  by  forced  engi^« 
■Bt»«  to  desist  from  their  legal  claim.-— 

"  A  writing  determined  to  be  a  libel  by  a  court  where  it  was  not  cogniza- 

lein  the  first  instance;  contrary  to  law,  because  all  appeal  is  thereby  cut 

Cand  inferior  courts  and  juries  influenced  by  such  predetermination.-—  « 

"  A  person  condemned  in  the  said  courts  as  the  author  of  the  supposed 

U  unheard,  without  defence  or  trial— 

i "  Unjnst  treatment  of  Petitions,  by  selecting  only  such  parts  as  might 
p  wrested  to  criminate  the  petitioner,  and  refusing  to  hear  those  which 
■|ht  procure  him  redress.— 

I  *  The  thanks  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  proposed  by  a  minister 
bbe  giiren  to  ah  arknowl^dged  offender  for  his  ofTence*  with  the  declared 
tartian  of  screening  him  from  the  law.— 

"  Attsehments  wrested  from  their  original  intent  of  removing  obstnic- 
to  the  proceedings  of  law,  ^o  punish,  by  sentence  of  arbitrary  flne 

imprisonment,  without  trial  or  appeal*  supposed  offences  committed 

of  court— 

*  Perpetual  imprisonment  of  an  Englishman  without  trial,  conviction,  or 
,  by  the  same  mode  of  attachment,  wherein  the  same  person  is  at 

party,  accuser,  judge,  and  jury. — 

*  instead  of  the  ancient  and  legal  civil  police,  the  military  introduced  at 
opportunity,  unnecessarily  and  unlawfully  patrolling  the  streets  to 

slarmand  terror  of  the  inhabitants. — 
^The  lives  of  many  of  your  Majesty's  innocent  subjects  destroyed  by 
nry  execution^— 

*  Such  military  execution  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  legal. — 

*  Murder  abetted,  encouraged,  and  rewarded.— > 
'The  civil  magistracy  rendered  contemptible  by  the  appointment  of 

and  incapable  persons.— 

The  civil  magistrates  tampered  with  by  administration,  and  neglecting 

lefusing  to  discharge  their  duty. — 

«  Mobs  and  riots  hired  and  raised  by  the  ministry,  in  order  to  justify 

recommend  their  own  illegal  proceedings,  and  to  prejudice  your 

jesty's  mind  by  false  insinuations  against  the  loyalty  of  your  Majesty's 

CtSM— 

"The,  freedom  of  election  violated  by  corrupt  and  undue  influence,  by 
tqmnished  violence  and  murder.— 

"The  just  verdicts  of  juries,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  over-ruled 
&lse  representations  to  your  Majesty;  and  the  determinations  of  the 
m  set  aside,  by  new,  unprecedented,  and  dangerous  means;  thereby  leav* 
the  guilty  without  restraint,  and  the  injured  without  redress,  and  the 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  every  ruffian  protected  b^ 
sfaninistratkMi^— 
"Obsolete  and  vexatious  claims  of  the  crown  set  on  foot  for  partial  and 
xtion  purposes.— 
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**  Partial  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press:  the  most  darin];^  and  per 
cioiis  libels  against  the  constitution  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  snbjc 
being  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  whilst  the  sUglitest  libel  against  a  min 
ter  is  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.^— 

**  Wicked  attempts  to  increase  and  establish  a  standing  army,  by  < 
deayouring  to  vest  in  the  cro\^  an  unlimited  power  over  the  milit 
which,  should  they  succeed,  must,  sooner  or  later,  subvert  the  constit 
tion,  by  augmenting  the  power  of  administration  in  proportion  to  tiki 
delinquency—— 

**  Repeated  endeavours  to  diminish  the  importance  of  members  of  pi 
liament  individually,  in  order  to  render  them  more  dependent  on  admin 
tration  collectively.  Even  threats  having  been  employed  by  ministers 
suppress  the  freedom  of  debate;  and  the  wrat]i  of  parliament  deoouno 
against  measures  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land.*- 

**  Resolutions  of  one  branch  of  the  leg^lature,  set  up  as  the  law  of  t] 
land,  being  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  two  other  bmnclu 
and  thertrfore  a  manifest  infringement  of  the  constitution.^ 

**  Public  money  shamefully  squandered  and  unaccounted  ibr,  and  i 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  arrears  into  the  civil  list  prevented  by  tl 
ministry. — 

*'  Enquiry  into  a  pay-master's  public  accounts  stopped  in  the  Ezcheqve 
though  the  sums  unaccounted  for  by  that  pay-master  amount  to  above  ion 
millions  sterling.-^^ 

*<  Public  loans  perverted  to  privi^te  ministerial  purposes.— 

*<  Prostitution  of  public  honours  and  rewards  to  men  who  can  neidM 
plead  public  virtue  nor  servicesw-^    .   . 

'*  Irreligion  and  immorality  so  eminently  discountenanced  by  your  Mj 
jesty's  royal  example,  encouraged  by  administration,  both  by  example  an 
precept-^ 

.  "  The  same  discretion  has  been  extended  by  the  same  evil  counsdUoi 
to  your  Mujestjr's  dominions  in  America,  and  has  produced  to  our  suficj 
ing  fellow-subjects  in  that  part  of  the  world,  grievances  and  apprehea 
•ions  similar  to  those  which  we  complain  of  at  home.*— 

**  Most  graeicnu  Sovereign^ 
"  Such  are  the  grievances  and  apprehensions  which  have  long  discon 
tented  and  disturbed  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  your  Majesty's  loya 
■ubjects.  Unwilling  however  to  interrupt  your  royal  repose,  though  reaic^ 
to  lay  down  our  lives  and  foAunes  foir  your  Majesty's  service,  and  for  tb 
(constitution  as  by  law  established,  we  have  waited  patiently  expecting  t 
constitutional  remedy  by  the  means  of  our  own  representatives,  but  oit 
legal  and  free  dhoice  having  been  repeatedly  rejected,  and  the  right  o 
election  now  finally  taken  from  us  by  the  unprecedented  seating  of  a  can 
didate  who  was  never  chosen  by  the  county,  and  who,.even  to  become  i 
candidate,  was  obliged  fraudulently  to  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament,  un 
der  the  pretence  of  an  insignificant  place,  invited  thereto  by  the  prioi 
declaration  of  a  minister,  that  whoever  opposed  our  choice,  though  \m 
irith  four  votes,  should  be  declared  member  for  the  county,  we  see  our 
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Kbes  by  tint  last  act»  deprived  even  of  the  finuichitct  of  fingfiahineti,  te- 
laoed  to  the  moft  abject  state  of  slavery,  and  left  without  hopea  or  meana 
tf  ledreaa  but  from  your  M^eaty  or  God. 

Deign  then,  moat  gracious  Sovereign,  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
fidtbful  of  your  Magesty'a  aubjectst  and  to  banish  from  your  royal 
femir,  trusty  and  con6dence»for  ever,  those  evil  and  pernicious  counaeU 
who  have  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  afiection  of  your  Majesty't 
sineere  and  dutiful  subjects,  and  whose  suggestions  tend  to  deprive 
people  of  their  dearest  and  most  easential  rights,  and  who  have 
foualy  dared  to  depart  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  thos^  laws  which 
ivr  secured  the  Crown  of  these  realms  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  in 
vfaich  we  make  our  moat  eameat  prayera  to  God  that  it  may  continue 
■turnished  to  the  lateat  posterity.** 

Signed  by  1565  Freehddert. 


No.  3. 

Sir*  .  Saturday,  July  15tb,  1709. 

I  HAVK  received  the  favour  of  your  note.  Prom  the  con* 
of  it^  I  imagine  you  may  have  something  to  communi* 
to  me;  if  that  be  the  case,  I  beg  you  will  be  particular; 
also  that  you  will  tell  me  candidly  whether  you  know  or 
xt  who  I  am.  Direct  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Middle- 
to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  New  Exchange  Coffee-house 
Monday  as  early  as  you  think  proper. 

I  am^  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and 
most  humble  servant, 


No.  4. 

(Private) 
Sir,  July  17th,  1769. 

Mr.  Newberry  having  thought  proper  to  reprint  my  Let- 
ters*, I  wish  at  least  he  had  done  it  correctly.  You  will 

^  **  Mr.  William  Middleton'a  Letter  ia  aent  aa  deaired.'*  Anaw^r  to  Cor- 
leapondenti  in  the  P.  A.  of  July  20th,  ir69. 

*  Newberry  had  thought  proper  at  thia  time  to  publiah  a  apiuioua  and 
nn«ptitioua  edition  of  the  firat  fifteen  Lettera,  aa  printed  in  the  author's 
sdition,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Political  Contest;''  and  it  waa  theae  tin« 
nthorixed  publications  that  gave  the  first  idea  of  publishing  a  genuine 
ifition  of  the  whole. 
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oblige  me  much  by  giving  him  the  foUowtng  hint^  to-mor- 
row. The  ]nclr»Bcd'  when  you  think  proper. 

^^  Mr.  Newberry  having  thought  proper  to  reprint  Jn- 
KXU8%  Letters,  might  at  leaat  have  corrected  the  er^ ata,  aa 
we  did  constandy*. 

page   1,  Line  13,  for  national       read  rationoL 

—  3,    —      4,  —   vaa  —    toere. 

•^    5,  —  15,  —  indiapulable  -*  ituUtpensable, 

Letter  7,  —  4,  ^  tn  ail  maMe$  —  in  all  the  maxet* 

—  15,  ~-  24,  —  rigktett  —  brighte»t, 
^  48,  —  ^  —  indiacreet  —  indirect." 

I  did  not  expect  more  than  the  life  of  a  newspaper,  but  H 

diis  man  will  keep  me  alive,  let  me  live  without  being 

oflFcnsive. 

S/ieeio$a  gu4tro  /uueere  tigre; 


No.  5. 

Sim,  July  21tt,  17^,  Friday  "H'lfjtX. 

I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your  reprinting  die 
Letters,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I  believe  it  might, 
before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine  todo  it,  give 
me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  errata  (indeed  they  arc 
innumerable) 'and  perhaps  a  Preface.  I  really  doubt  whethei 
I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature.'  I  am  weary  d 
attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are  too  dull  to  fur« 
lush  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contenuon,  and  whose 
measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject  of  argnk 
ment,  or  to  require  illustraupn.   * 

That  Swinney^  is  a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool.  Hi 
had  the  impudence  to  go  to  Lord.  G.  Sackville,  whom  h< 

'  Tlus  request  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  complied  with;  aa  the  fel 
lowinif  answer  to  correspondents  was  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiaer  o 
the  18^  of  July:— *'  Reasons  why  the  hint  was  not  printed  are  sent  to  th 
last  mentioned  Coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  froni^  whence  our  idd  correfl 
pondent  will  be  pleased  to  tend  for  them.** 

*  JvMtrs,  Letter  xvi. 

'  See  Dedication,  '^  1. 

^  A  Correspondent  of  the  Printer^s. 
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liad  never  spoken  to,  and  to  ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was 
the  author  of  Jukiub— take  care  of  him. 

Whenever  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  let 
the  hint  be  thus  C  at  the  usual  place<t  and  so  direot  to  Mr. 
John  Fretley,  at  the  same  Coffee-house,  where  it  is  abso* 
hitcly  impossible  I  should  be  known. 

I  did  not  mean  the  Latin  to  be  printed. 

I  wish  Lord  Holland' may  acquit  himself  with  honour^.  If 
his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at  once  have  published  that 
account,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  the  Mayor*. 

Pray  tell  me  whether  George  Onslow  means  to  keep  his 
word  with  you  about  prosecuting'.  Tes  or  No  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Your  Lycurgus^  is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  jroung  man  of  good 
parts  upon  town.  And  so  I  wish  you  a  good  night* 

Yours» 

c. 

^  The  Editor  has  already  ohserred*  in  the  Preliminary  Eisay,  that  Ju- 
SitTS  appears  to  have  uniformly  entertained  a  good  opinion  of,  or  at  least 
a  partiality  for.  Lord  Holland.  The  remark  is  not  new;  it  was  noticed  long 
ago  by  several  of  his  opponents.  Thus,  in  a  letter  subscribed  by  our  au- 
thor, Anti-Fox,  and  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  October  16th, 
ITTl,  he  thus  speaks  of  him:  "  I  know  nothing  of  J  u  nxus;  but  I  see  plainly 
that  he  has  designedly  spared  Lord  Holland  and  his  family .** 

'  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  Letter. 

'  See  note  B  at  the  end  of  the  Letter. 

^  Lycurgtis  was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Public* Advertiser  daring  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1769;  and  opposed  the  ministryt  but  with  less  vto- 
lence  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 


I 


A. 

He  teems  to  refer  to  a  charge  of  embezzlement  x)f  the  public  treasure, 
made  in  the  City  Petition  presented  to  his  Majesty,  July  5th,  1769,  of, 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  Livery  of  the  City  of  London  in  Common 

Hall  assembled. 
**  Jliott  graeiaui  Sovereigrtif  % 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  with  all  the  humility  which  is  due  from 
free  subjects  to  their  lawful  Sovereign,  but  with  all  the  anxiety  which  the 
sense  of  the  present  oppressiCtns,  and  the  just  dread  of  future  mischiefs 
fcodttce  in  our  miods^  beg  leave  to  lay  befoie  your  Majesty  some  of  those 

intolerable 
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intolerable  grierances  which  your  people  have  suffered  from  the  evil  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  your 
Migesty's  government,  and  from  the  secret  unremitting^  influence  of  the 
worst  of  counsellors. 

**  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  should  we  forbear  to  represent  to  the  throne 
the  desperate  attempts  which  have  been,  and  are  too  successfully  made» 
to  destroy  that  constitution,  to  the  spirit  of  which  we  owe  the  rela^oa 
which  subsists  between  your  Majesty  and  the  subjects  of  these  realms^ 
and  to  subvert  those  sacred  laws  which  our  ancestors  have  sealed  with 
their  blood. 

**  Your  ministers,  from  corrupt  principles,  and  in  violation  of  every 
duty,  have,  by  various  enumerated  means,  invaded  our  invaluable  and  un- 
alienable ri^t  of  trial  by  jury. 

"  They  have,  with  impunity,  Issued  general  warrants,  and  violently 
seized  persons  and  private  papers. 

**  They  have  rendered  the  laws  non-effective  to  our  security,  by  evading 
the  Habeas  Corpus. 

"  They  have  caused  punishments,  and  even  perpetual  impritonment^ 
to  be  inflicted  without  trial,  conviction,  or  sentence. 

**  They  have  brought  into  disrepute  the  civil  magistracy,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  who  are,  in  many  respects,  unquaUfied  for  that  im- 
portant trust,  and  have  thereby  purposely  furnished  a  pretence  for  callioi^ 
in  the  aid  of  a  military  power. 

"  They  avow,  and  endeavour  to  establish  a  maxim,  absolutely  inoonns- 
tent  with  our  constitution,  that  '  ^  occasion  for  ^eetualfy  employing  a 
military  force  always  presents  itself  when  the  civil  power  is  trijkdvdth  «r 
uuuUfd;*  and  by  a  fatal  and  false  application  of  this  maxim,  they  have 
wantonly  and  wickedly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  of  your  Majestjr's  in- 
nocent subjects,  and  have  prostituted  your  Majesty's  sacred  name  and 
authority,  to  justify,  applaud,  and  recommend  their  own  illegal  and  bloodty 
actions*   . 

^'  They  have  screened  more  than  one  murderer  from  punishment,  and 
in  its  place  have  unnaturally  substitiHed  reward. 

**  They  have  established  numberless  unconstitutional  regulations  and 
taxations  in  our  colonies.  They  have  caused  a  revenue  to  be  raised  in  some 
•f  them  by  prerogative.  They  have  appointed  civil  law  judges  to  try  re- 
venue causes,  and  to  be  paid  from  out  of  the  condemnation  money. 

**  After  having  insulted  and  defeated  the  law  on  diflerent  occasions,  and 
l^y  different  contrivances,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  have  at  lengtK 
completed  their  desigfn,  by  violently  wresting  fit>m  the  people  the  last 
sacred  right  we  bad  left,  the  righr  of  election:  by  the  unprecedented 
seating  of  a  candidate  notoriously  set  up  and  chosen  only  by  themselves. 
They  have  thereby  taken  from  your  subjects  all  hopes  of  parliamentary 
redress,  and  have  left  us  no  resource,  under  God,  but  in  your  Majesty. 

**  All  this  they  have  been  abl  to  effect  by  corruption;  by  a  scandaloms 
ukapplication  and  embezalement  of  the  public  trcasurey  and  a  shamefbl 

I  proetittttioa 
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prostitution  of  pubtic  honours  and  employments;  procuring  deficiencies  in 
tiie  civil  list  to  be  mtde  good  without  examination;  and,  instead  of  pu- 
niahing,  conferring  honours  on  a  pay-master,  the  public  defaulter  of  unac- 
counted millions. 

"  From  an  unfeigned  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  your  Majesty,  and 
to  cor  country,  we  have  ventured  thus  humbly  to  lay  before  the  throne 
these  s;Test  and  important  truths,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  your 
minister^  to  conceal.  We  most  earnestly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  grant 
US  redress.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  redress  alone,  and  for  such  occasions 
Ssthe  present,  that  those  great  and  extensive  powers  are  intrusted  to  the 
crown,  by  the  wisdom  of  that  constitution,  which  your  Majesty's  Illustrious 
iunSty  was  chosen  to  defend,  and  which  we -trust  in  God,  it  will  for  ever 
Gontinue  to  support.** 

Ix>rd  Holland#U8pecting  himself  to  be  implicated  in  the  last  paragraph 
but  one  of  the  above  petition,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  tlie  Lord 
Mayor  upon  this  subject:^- 

TO  TBB  RIGHT    HONOURABLR  THB  LORD  MAYOR. 

•*  My  Lord, 

"  In  a  petition  presented  by  your  Lordship  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  gricinance,  Butead  qfpuniihing,  confirring  honour 9  on  a  pay-vuuter,  the  pub' 
Be  dtfwdur  <f  unacuamud  milliont.  1  am  told  that  I  am  the  pay-master 
here  censored:  may  I  beg  to  know  of  your  Lordship  if  it  is  so?  If  it  is,  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Beckford  must  have  been  against  it,  because  he  knows,  and 
cooid  bave  shewn  your  Lordship  in  writing,  the  utter  falsehood  of  what 
m  there  insinuated. 

^  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  Lordship,  so  I  cannot  tell  what 
ion.  Bftaj  have  heard  io  Induce  you  to  carry  to  our  Sovereign  a  complaint 
mfmo  atrocious  a  nature. 

*^  Tour  Lordship,  by  your  speech  made  to  the  King  at  delivering  the 
pctltiofi*  has  adopted  the  contents  of  it;  and  I  do  not  know  of  whom  to 
but  of  your  Lordship  concerning  this  injury  done  to  an  innocent 
ly  ^rho  am  by  this  means  (if  I  am  the  person  meant)  hung  out  as  an 
ol]jcct  of  public  hatred  and  resentment 

«*  T«Mi  have  too  much  honour  and  justice  not  to  tell  roe  whether  I  am 
person  meant,  and  if  I  am,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  am  thus  charg- 
that  I  may  vindicate  myself^twhich  truth  will  enable  me  to  do  to  the 
conwictien  of  the  bitterest  enemy;  and  therefore  I  may  boldly  say,  to  your 
Lrfvrdriup's  entire  satisfaction,  whom  I  certainly  have  never  offended, 

**  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  My  Lord, 

**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 
«  JOoUand  Hmme. Kemrngton^  **  HOLLAND." 

yui^  M,  1769.** 

To  this  fetter  the  Lord  Mayor  returned  the  following  answer:— 

^  The  Lord  Msy^r  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord  Holland,  and  in 

answer 
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answer  to  the  honour  of  his  Lordship's  letter  deliveied  to  him  by  Mr. 
Selwyn,  he  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  had  no  concern  in  drawing  up  the 
petition  from  the  Livery  of  London  to  his  Majesty;  that  he  looks  on  him- 
self only  as  the  carrier,  together  with  other  gentlemen  charged  by  the 
Livery  with  the  delivery  of  it;  that  he  does  not,  nor  ever  did*  hold  himself 
accountable  (or  the  contents  of  it,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  nature  of  the 
supposed  charji^  against  his  Lordship. 
**  Mmtion  Bouse,  Juty  10, 1769." 

'  Mr.  Beckibrd,  seeing  his  name  implicated  in  this  correspondence^ 
wrote  from  the  counti^  the  following  letter  to  a  friend,  who  was  «  Live- 
rymsn  of  the  city:— 

«  Dear  Sir,  F<meM4,  yulj  15, 1769. 

**  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  seem  to  be,  at  seeing  my  name,  and 
papers  in  my  possession,  appealed  to  by  a  noble  Lord.— You  and  my 
fHends  in  the  city  think  it  incumbent  on  roe  to  vindicate  (as  they  are 
pleased  to  express  themselves)  my  honour  and  character,  which  is  called 
m  question.  The  only  pioper  satisfaction  in  my  power  to  give  you  and 
my  other  friends,  ii  to  relate  plain  matters  of  fact,  to  the  best  of  m^ 
recollection. 

«'  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  on  a  question  of  revenue  (at  fiir  aft 
my  memory  serves)  I  did  declare  to  tlie  House  that  the  public  revenue , 
had  been  squandered  away,  and  that  tho  money  of  the  nation  had  not 
been  regularly  audited  and  accounted  for. 

^  That  in  the  department  of  tlie  pay-ofike  I  had  been  informed  there 
were  upwards  of  forty  millions  not  properly  accounted  for;  that  the  offi* 
cers  of  the.  King's  Exchequer  were  bound  in  duty  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  public;  that  process  had  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
that  all  proceedings  for  a  certain  time  had  been  suspended  by  the  King^s 
ngn  manual.  1  then  did  declare,  that  it  was  an  high  ofience  fin*  any  mi- 
nister to  advise  the  King  to  stop  the  course  of  pubUojustice,  without  as- 
signing a  very  good  reason  for  such  his  advice.— I  desired  the  chancelloir 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  sat  opposite  to  me, 
to  set  me  right  if  my  information  waa  not  well-founded;  but  not  a  aingle 
word  was  uttered  in  answer  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  administration. 

"  After  some  days  had  elapsed,  I  mcf  my  friend  Mr.  Woodhouse  in 
Westminster  Hall,  he  told  nne  I  had  be^  misinformed  as  to  what )  had 
mentioned  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  that  if  I  would  give  him  leave^ 
he  would  send  me  a  paper  from  a  aoble  Lord,  which  wodid  convince  m» 
of  my  mistake.  The  paper  alluded  to  is  in  London,  I  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  the  contents  with  accuracy  and  precision;  but  this  I  recollect, 
Xhat  the  perusal  of  the  paper  did  not  convince  me  that  all  I  had  heard  was 
false.  It  was  a  private  paper,  and  I  do  not  recollect  having  shewn  it  to 
more  than  a  single  person  I  have  no  dotibt  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  a  copy 
of  the. paper  by  him,  und  I  hope  he  will  submit  the  contents  to  the  judf^^ 
nent  of  the  public,  in  vindication  of  an  innocent  man. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  ever  faithful  aud  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<<  WILLIAM  BECKFORD.** 


TO  Mr.  H.  S.  WOODFALL.  Vhs 

It  was  is  coBtequence  of  this  letter  that  Lord  Holland  was  induced  to 
poblifth  the  account  above  referred  to  by  Junius,  and  again  by  Mr.  Beok* 
Ibtd.  l*oo|^  at  it  is»  it  ouj^t  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

VOR  TBB  PUBLIC  ADVBRTI8ER. 

Letter  to  MAlFoodf off. 

^  Mr.  WoosrALL,  King%gau,  Juiy  30, 1769. 

*■  LfOrd  Holland  seeing  in  your  paper  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beckford  to  a 
liTeryinan,  of  July  15, 1769,  and  Mr.  Woodhouae  being  at  Spa,  in  Ger- 
many, sends  you  an  authentic  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  sent  by  Mr* 
Woodhouse  to  Mr.  Beckford.  He  hopes  the  perusal  of  it  will  convince 
Ihe  resbder  that  all  is  false  that  can  impute  any  crime  to  Loed  Holland. 

**  The  reader  will  see  that  some  of  Lord  Holland's  accounts  were  then 
Wfiare  the  auditor;  and  there  are  two  yeara'  accounts  since  lodged  thei«. 

«'  He  vill  see  that  Lord  Holland's  accounts  (voluminous  and  difficult 
bejond  example)  have  not  been  kept  back  from  inclination,  but  necessityi 
and  not  longer  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

**  He  will  see  (and  is  desired  to  observe  particularly)  that  sayings,  so 
%at  lirom  remaining  all  in  Lord  Holland's  hands,  had  been  given  in  and 
voted  in  add  of  the  public  service,  to  the  amount  of  910,541/.  And  43,533/. 
ISla.  7d.  (upon  some  regimental  and  other  accounts  being  adjusted  this 
last  printer)  have  been  since  paid  and  voted. 

"  He  will  read  in  it,  that  Lord  Holland  desired  to  be  shewn  how  he 
^oald  proceed  faster  than  he  did.  If  nobody  has  shewn  or  can  show  how 
tbntn^lht  have  been,  or  may  be  done,  does  he  deserve  either  punishment 
or  censure?  And  had  he  not  a  right  to  think  himself  sure  that  Mr.  Beck- 
lord  must  have  been  agunst  the  article  in  the  petition  relating  to  him, 
becanse  A§r,  JBtckfirdkneWf  and  could  hone  9hevm  the  Lord  Mayor  in  mitk^^ 
the  Miter  faUehomt  of  Xihai  u  there  inarnuated. 

**  Lord  Holland  prints  the  memorial  examined  by  the  Treasury,  and 
tbe  sign  manual  it  obtained;  stopping  process  (not  accounts)  for  six 
snontha,  which  neither  did  nor  could  suspend  or  delay  the  pay-roaster's 
accounts  anhour. 

HOLLAND.*' 

^BanBVATlOWS  OV  THX  ACCOUNTS  09  THB  PAY-MASTSa   OBVBaAL. 

Wby  were  Lord  Holland's  accounts,  as  pay-master  general,'  for  the 
years  1757, 1758^  and  1759,  not  delivered  to  the  auditors  before  the  year 
1768? 

ANSWXa. 

The  pay-master  general's  officers  being  best  acquainted  with  army  ac- 
counts, are  employed  in  making  up  the  account  of  the  preceding  pay-mas^ 
I.  The  accounts  of  the  earU  of  Chatham,  Darlington,  and  Kinnoul,  ai^ 
r.  Potter,  were  made  up  by  themi  and  regularly,  and  in  due  course  de- 
livered to  the  auditors. 

Great  as  the  army  and  its  expenses  were  during  the  last  war,  beyond 
all  former  example,  dispersed  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  difficult  as 
it  foust  have  been  to  keep  the  accounts  in  any  tolerable  order,  it  will  be 

fooad 
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found,  upon  examination,  that  the  accounts  of  Lord  Holland,  as  pay-man- 
ter  general,  ire  not  further  back  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
his  Lordship's  accounts  are  not  kept  back,  as  has  been  su|^ested,  from 
inclination,  but  necessity> 

The  late  Mr.  Winnington's  accounts,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  from 
December,  1743,  to  24th  of  June,  1746,  were  declared  the  15th  of  May. 
1760.  The  earl  of  Chatham's  accounts  for  nine  years  and  a  half,  from  the 
25th  June,  1746,  to  the  24th  of  December,  1755,  are  not  yet  declared. 

The  earls  of  Darlingrton  and  Kinnoul  for  the  year  1756,  and  the  eail  of 
Kinnoul's  and  Mr.  Potter's  for  six  months,  to  the  24th  of  June,  1757,  are 
BOW  before  the  auditors. 

The  accounts  of  Lord  Holland  for  the  years  1757,  1758,  and  1759;  like»> 
'Wise  the  accounts  of  his  deputies,  attending  the  army  in  Germany,  front 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  late  war,  are  also  before  Uie  aadt- 
tors  for  their  examination,  and  his  Lordship's  account  for  the  year  1760^ 
is  almost  ready  to  be  delivered  to  them. 

From  the  nature  and  extension' of  army  accounts,  it  is  mpst  evident  to 
tliose  that  are  best  acquainted  with  them,  that  it  is  tedious  and  difficult 
to  bring  even  regimental  accounts  to  a  final  adjustment;  other  parts  of  the 
accounts  are  more  so.  Lord  Holland,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1759^ 
1760, 1761, 1762,  1763,  and  1764,  has  paid  to  regimenU  and  independent 
companies  320,391/^  9*.  lid,  whose  accounts  are  at  this  time  unadjusted^ 
for  want  of  proper  authorities,  and  Ull  those  authorities  are  obtained,  the 
auditor  will  not  allow  one  shilling  of  said  sum.  in  his  Lordship's  accounts. 
To  obtain  those  authorities,  his  Lordship  has  often  repeated  his  so. 
ticitations. 

What  is  the  balance  of  cash  in  Lord  Holland's  hands? 

ANSWER. 

The  meaning  of  this  question  can  be  no  other  tlian,  what  savings  are  in 
Lord  Holland's  hands?  Or,  in  other  words,  how  much  has  the  expense  in 
any  case  fallen  short  of  the  sum  voted? 

As  to  the  savings  :^so  far  as  the  pay-office  has  been  enabled  to  state 
the  army  accounts,  tbey  have  been  given  into  parliament. 

From  services  that  have  fallen  short  of  the  sums  voted,  and  from  monies 
paid  in  by  army  accomptants,  Lord  Holland  directed  accounts  to  be  made 
up  and  laid  before  tbe^House  of  Commons;  and  accordingly  (out  of  these 
savings  in  Lord  Holland's  hands)  parliament  from  time  to  time  availed 
itself  of  the  following  a  ums,  viz. 

Voted  in  aid  of  extraordinaries,  to  December  24,  1763,  239,966  1    4 

Voted  in  the  year  1764,  in  aid  of  German  claims,  170,906  2    8 

Voted  in  the  year  1765,  in  aid  o(  ditto  service,  251,740  2    7" 

Voted  in  the  year  1766,  in  aid  of  extraordinary  services,  60,638  2  IQ 

Voted  in  the  year  1767,  in  aid  of  extraordinaries  and>    in  «ri  i«i 
other  services,        -----«.  c    171^571  13    3 

Voted  in  the  year  1768,  In  aid  of  the  supply,  .  15,719  15    7 

910,541  18    3 
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His  Lordsliip  could  by  no  other  means  ascertain  and  gfive  into  parlia- 
nent  the  saving  on  the  votes  for  the  army,  but  by.  the  iinai  adjustment 
olutay  accounts;  what  further  savings  may  be,  is  very  uncertain,  as  they 
annot   be   knovrn  before  the  services  are  absolu£%1y  determined   and 

closed. 

His  Lordsliip  is  very  sorry  to  say  it,  that  in  the  years  1759, 1760,  ir61» 
1762,  17639  and.  1764,  there  are  not  Less  than  iifty-six  regiments  and  com- 
psnies  no^vir  standing  open  and  unadjusted,  for  want  of  authorities;  and  in 
hb  ledgers  there  are  accounts  to  a  much  greater  extent,  as  the  pay  of 
staff  officers*  &c.  &c. 

It  may  l>e  seen  here  that  though  Mr.  Winnington  died  in  April,  1746^ 
tad  his  executor,  Mr.  Ingram,  used  all  possible  industry  to  close  his  ac- 
eooBts,  they  CM>vld  not  be  closed  till  1760;  fourteen  years.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  vremt  out  in  December,  1755,  yet  are  not  his  accounts  dosed  till 
1768;  thirteen  years.  The  Earl  of  Kinnoul's  arc  not  c^sed  yet,  though  he 
hu  been  out  of  the  office  eleven  years.  Lord  Holland  has  been  out  three 
leara  and  a  lialf.  Where  is  the  wonder  his  are  not  closed} 

If  those  inrfao  complain  will  shew  Lord  Holland  how  he  can  proceed 
isster  than  lie  does,  he  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  them.  Let  it  be  ob- 
terredy  that  he  has  before  the  auditors  already,  accounts  for  more  years 
]IAr.  VTinnington  or  Lord  Kinnoul  had  to  account  for. 


iCEMOaXiLI^    rOR  LORD  HOLLAND  TO  HAVE  LONGER  TIME  TO  MAKE  UP 

H^S  ACCOUNTS  AS  PAY-MASTER  GENERAL. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

1  heg  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  a  process  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sherifTs  of  Middlesex  against  me  to  account  to  his  Majesty  for  tlie  monies 
impiested  to  me,  as  pay-maste^  general  of  his  Majesty's  forces. 

I  most  humbly  apprehend  that  the  regular  ordinary  course  of  accounting 
in  the  Exchequer  was  calculated  (when  established)  for -transactions  at 
lunne   "which  are  easily  and  readily  to  be  collected  and  made  up  at  short 

periods  of  time. 

The  accounts  of  the  army  when  employed  abroad^  particularly,  must  un- 
RToidably  he  much  in  arrear  from  the  nature  of  the  service. 

The  army  payments  are  necessarily  in  arrear;  and  articles  irom  acci* 
dents  inevitable  are  obliged  to  remain  often  open  a  long  time  before  they 
can  finally  be  closed. 

The  accounts  of  the  last  war  are  voluminous  and  difficult  beyond  ex- 
ample. The  great  variety  of  operations,  and  the  very  great  distance  of 
the  troops,  made,  and 'must  make,  the  coiTespondence,  and  adjusting 
diose  suscounts  with  the  pay-masters  and  accountants  attending  them, 
^^^  slo-vir  and  tedious.  These  therefore  wiU  require  longer  time  to  make 
up  both  from  their  bulk  and  difficulty. 

I>arin^  the  course  of  a  war,  the  troops  constantly  changing  and  moving; 
and  the  service  in  the  utmost  hurry,  it  cannot  then  foe  done  with  the 
order  snd  regularity  absolutely  necessary.  Since  the  war  the  utmost  dili« 
jrenoe  has  been  used  In  theoi'  The  great  intricate  ar^cle  of  Foreign  ex- 
panse*. 
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penie,  C^z.  the  German)  hat  been  got  together  for  the  whole  time  (vhiohj 
tiler  the  former  war,  wat  aeveral  years  about;)  and  one  year  and  an  htlf^ 
general  account  it  now  made  out,  and  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  anditors; 
the  rest  will  reguUHy  be  laid  before  them  at  fatt  at  it  u  poatible  to 
make  them  up.  Though  I  hare  been  two  yeart  out  of  employment,  tbe 
payments  for  my  time  Mte  not  yet  completed.  ' 

I  therefore  pray  your  Lordthipt  wiU  be  pleated  to  obtain  hit  Majet^t 
warrant,  granting  me  long^  time  for  making  up  my  acoomitt  at  pay-mat- 
ter  general  of  hit  Mtjetty't  forcet* 

Pay  OJke,  Morte  Guardt^  Which  it,  8ic*  See. 

'    25M  ^ime,  1767.  HOLLAND. 


king's  warrant,  stay  or    PROCBSS   against  I.ORD  VOLLAVD   TOB 

SIX  MONTHS. 

George  R. 
IVhereat  our  right  trusty,  and  well-beloved  Henry  Lord  HoUaad  hath^ 
by  the  annexed  memorial,  represented,  that  firom  aeveral  unavoidable 
causet  and  dtfficultiet  he  hath  been  prevented  making  »p  hit  aocompt«» 
as  late  pay-master  general  of  onr  forces;  and  we  having  taken  the  taid 
matter  into  our  royal  consideration,  are  graciously  pleated  to  grant  unt» 
him  a  farther  time  for  making  up  hit  taid  accomptt*  Our  will  and  pleature 
therefore  is,  and  we  do  hereby  direct,  authorize,  and  require  you  to  cause 
ail  process  against  the  said  Henry  l«ord  Holland  for  his  accomptt,  as  late 
pay-master  general  of  our  forces,  to  be  stayed  for  and  during  the  term  of 
six  months,  computed  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  And  for  so  doings 
this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given  at  our  court  at  Sunt  Jameses,  the  eightli 
day  of  July,  1767,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

By  hit  Majesty's  command, 

GRAFTON. 
.     C.  TOWNSHENO. 
T.  TOWNSHENO. 

To  our  right  trusty,  and  well-beloved  Samuel  Lord  Marsham,  our  Km- 
membraocer  in  our  Court  of  Exchequer. 


B. 

The  history  of  this  dispute  is  as  follows.  In  the  Public  Advertiser  •f 
July  14»  1769,  the  following  letter  made  itt  appearance,  addretted 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  ONSLOW,  ESQ.. 

Sir, 

I  have  heard  from  very  good  authority  that  one  of  the  Loidt  of  the 

Treasury  has  lately  guned  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  very  common  and  usual 

manner,  which  is  yet  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  and 

unnsual  consequence.  Mr.  ■  applied  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr 

for 
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-~i— -  Ibr  bit  interest  for  a  certain  locratiye  post  in  Amtrica*  The  gen- 
denanr  was  informed  that  a  thousand  pounds  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
— *-*^  would  insure  him  the  place.  Mr.  n  ■  not  having  the  monej^ 
pvev:ailed  on  Colonel  — —  to  join  with  him  in  a  bond  for  that  stun  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was- directed.  So  far»  Sir,  all  is  in  the  common  trackt 
What  follows  is  the  wonderful  part  of  the  transaction.  This  Lord  of  the 
TrcsMiry  kept  his  word,  a^  the  gentleman  was  appointed  to  the  office  he 
httd  paid  for!  And  stranger  alilljf  Lord  ,  who  discovered  this  bar- 

gwn  and  sale*  u  offended  at  it*  and  insists  on  the  dismission  of  this  Lord 
«f  tli9  Treasury.  Now,  Sir*  I  mustlntreat  you  to  favour  one  of  your  con- 
stitueoto  with  the  name  of  this  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  you,  no  doubt* 
wbo  ait  at  that  Board  yourself,  must  be  acquainted  with  him. 

ABh^Oowtp  yuly  XL  Anothsb  Farbholdsr  or  Subhbt. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Onslow  made  the  following  ref^y,  which  was  pub* 
fished  in  the  same  newspaper,  July  18,  ensuing. 

TO  THE  PRIMTBK  Of  THB  PUBLIC  AOVBRTI8BR. 
Sia,  yubf  16. 

Having  just  now  read  a  letter  containing,  by  evident  insinuation,  a 
«MNit  audacious  attack  upon  my  character,  printed  by  you,  in  your  paper 
•f  Friday  last,  asserting  a  gross  and  infamous  lie  from  beginning  to  ends 
I  do  hereby  publicly  csll  upon  you  to  name  the  person  from  whom  you 
received  the  account  you  have  presumed  to  publish.  If  you  are  either  uo- 
sJ>le  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  I  shall  most  certainly  treat  you  as  the  author, 
and  in  justice  both  to  myself  and  others  who  are  every  day  thus  lAalig* 
nantly  and  wickedly  vilified,  shall  take  the  best  advice  in  the  law  if  an  ac- 
tion will  not  lie  for  such  atrocious  defamation,  and  if  I  may  not  hope  to 
make  an  example  of  the.autbor  of  it. 

The  scurrility  in  general  which  has  been  of  late  so  heaped  upon  me  in 
tbe  public  papers,  1  have  hitherto  treated  with  the  contempt  my  fiienda 
and  myself  thought  it  deserved,  and  suffered  it  to  pass  with  impunity;  but 
this  last  is  so  outrageous,  and  tends  so  much  to  wound  mj  character  and 
bonour  in  the  tenderest  part,  that  I  am  determined,  if  practicable,  to  see 
if  a  jury  will  not  do  me  and  the  public  justice  against  such  a  libeller,  'and 
whether  they  will  not  think  the  robbing  an  innocent  man  of  his  character 
is  a  robbery  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  that  the  peipetrators  of  it 
will  sUck  at  nothing. 

For  the  present  I  must  content  mjrself  with  only  laying  before  the  pub* 
lie  the  two  following  letters,  which  will  explain  to  them  all  the  knowledge 
I  had  of  the  detestable  fraud,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  charge 
me  with  corruption;  a  crime,  which  of  all  others,  I  hold  the  most  in  ab- 
horrence. I  defy  the  whole  world  to  prove  a  single  word  in  your  libellous 
letter  to  be  true,  or  that  the  whole  is  not  a  barefaced,  positive,  and  entire 
lie.  That  it  is  so  I  do  assert  and  I  call  upon  any  body,  if  they  can,  to 
disprove  what  I  say. 

GEORGE  ONSLOW. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Onslow,  received  the  STth  of  Jane. 

S  !«•  New  Bond  Street,  ^une  25, 1769. 

*  I  beg  you  will  pftrdon  my  tbiu  addretsing:  you,  a  liberty  1  could  not 
not  think  of,  was  any  thing  less  than  my  family's  bread  at  stake.  Some 
weeks  past  my  husband  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  (which  gave  us  inex- 
pressible sorrow  to  raise)  to  a  party,  who  protest  they  are  empowered  by 
you  to  insure  him  in  return,  the  CoUectorsflIp  of  Piscataway  in  Kemr 
Hampshire.  I  have  been  told  this  day  one  Hughes  is  in  possession  of  the 
same,  and  the  Treasury  books  confirm  the  news.  I  beg  leave  most  ear- 
nestly  to  intreat  you  will  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Hughes  is  und«  any 
engagement  to  rengnt  or  whether  we  are  duped  by  those  who  halte  taken 
our  money. 

Mr.  Bums  has  had  the  strong^est  recommendations  from  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and  I  believe>  on  all  accounts^  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly capsble  and  wortliy  of  the  employment. 

Once  more  I  intreat,  good  Sir,  you  will  excuse  this  trouble,  which  is 
caused  by  a  heart  almost  broken  with  the  fear  and  terror  of  a  disappoint- 
ment. With  the  profoundest  respect, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient 

humble  Servant^ 
.  MARY  BURNS. 

Mr.  Onslow's  Answer. 

•    Madam,  Ember  Court,  yune^s  1769. 

Your  Letter  wss  brought  down  to  me  hither  only  to-day,  or  I  should 
have  answered  it  sooner.  Without  having  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
you  or  Mr.  Bums,  it  gives  me  much  concern  that  any  body  should  be  so 
imposed  upon  as  you  have  been,  and  as  much  indignation  that  my  name 
ahould  be  made  so  infamous  a  use  of.  I  should  have  been  under  an  equal 
degree  of  surprise,  had  I  not  this  morning  had  some  intimation  of  the 
matter  from  Mr.  Pownal  and  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  made  some  inquiry  into 
it  of  Mr.  Watkins  at  Charing  Cross,  with  a  determination  to  sift  this 
shocking  scene  of  villany  lo  the  bottom,  and  which  I  shall  now  be  encou- 
raged in  by  the  hopes  of  getting  you  your  money  restored  to  you,  as  well 
as  the  earnest  desire  I  have  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  this  roguery  to 
the  punishment  and  shame  they  deserve*    • 

For  this  purpose,  might  1  beg  the  favour  of  Mr.  Bums  to  meet  me  at 
my  house  in  Curzon  Street,  about  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  moming.— I  will 
go  with  him  to  Mr.  Pownal's,  of  which  I  have  given  him  notice;  and  I 
wish  Mr.  Bums  would  bring  with  him  Mr.  Watkins,  or  any  body  else  that 
can  pve  light  into  this  unhappy  and  wicked  affiur. 

Till  this  moming  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a  single  word  of  either  the 
office  itself,  nor  of  any  of  tUe  parties  concerned.  You  will  judge  then  of 
my  astonishment,  and  indeed  horror,  at  hearing  of  it  to-day  from  Mr 
Bradshaw. 

I  am,  Madam,  8tc. 

GEORGE  ONSLOW. 


' 
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» 

Snce  writing^  of  the  above  letters,  more  of  this  fraud  has  been  detect* 
d,  and  further  enquiiy  is  making,  in  order  to  bring  the  actors  in  it  tA 
jstice.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  lives  near  Broad  street,  is 
le  person  who  appears  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the  fraud,  the  mo- 
vy  being,  it  seems,  for  her  use. 


Tlie  writer  of  the  first  address,  now  authorizing  the  printer  to  give 
)fr.  Onslow  his  name,  (which  he  did,  and  which  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
John  Home,}  once  more  attacked  the  Right  liinoHrabie  Gentleman  as 
iOovfli,  in  the  same  paper,  July  28. 

TO  TUB  BIOBT  HONOURABLX  OBOaOB  ONSLOW. 

Good  Sir, 

If  with  another  innocent  man.  Lord  Holland,  you  were  ambitions  tA 
lid  to  the  lifli  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Right  Honourable  authors,  you  might, 
fehim,  have  exposed  yourself  with  more  temper,  and  have  called  names 
a  better  English. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  libel  you  by  mistaking  your  meaning,  but  the 
tnoge  manner  of  wording  your  first  sentence  leaves  me  at  a  loss  to 
bov  whether  you  intend  that  my  letter,  or  — -  your  own  character  is 
"  a  grost  and  infamout  He  from  beginning'  to  end." 

Ton  may  save  yourself  the  expense  of  taking  *'  the  bett  advice  in  the 
Ars.**  Depend  upon  it  you  can  never  **  hope  to  make  an  example  of  the 
tuhor,  vhen  the pu&HMher  is  unable  or  unv}ilUng  to  give  up  hie  name**  And 
fn  need  not  wait  for  a  jury  to  determine^  **  thai  robbing  a  m^m  it  certainly 
irobbery,**  But  you  should  have  considered  some  months  since  that  it  is 
k  ssme  thing  whether  the  man  be  guilty  or  innocent;  and  whether  he 
^robbed  of  his  reputation  or  of  his  seat  in  parliament. 

In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Friday,  July  14,  there  is  a  letter  raoM  you 
»  well  as  TO  you.  If  that  is  the  ocurrility  you  speak  of,  I  ag^ee  with  you 
tbat  it  haa  been  treated  vnth  the  contempt  it  deoervee  by  all  the  world;  but 
^v  you  can  say  that  it  has  passed  with  impunity^  I  own  I  cannot  conceive* 
•Bless  indeed  you  are  of  opinion  with  thoae  hardened  criminals  who  think 
tntf  because  there  is  no  corporal  sufferance  in  it,  the  being  gibbeted  in 
duons  and  exposed  as  a  spectacle  makes  no  part  of  their  punishment. 

The  letter  written  by  you  to  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  more  <*  to  vsmmd  yoiar 
diaracter  and  honour,**  than  any  other,  and  yet  you  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
But  you  shall,  if  you  please,  prove  to  the  world  that  those  who  have  nei- 
iber  character  nor  honour,  may  still  be  wounded  in  a  very  tender  part-* 
^ir  interest  And  1  believe  Lord  Hillsborough  is  too  noble  to  suffer  any 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  prostitute  his  name  and  commission  to  bargains 
Ske  that  I  have  exposed;  hut  will,  if  he  continues  to  preside  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  resolutely  insist  either  on  subh  Lord's  full  justification  or  dis- 
cission.—i&'nc  iiUt  Zachgym^ 

You  **  defy  the  vhoU  world  to  prove  a  tingle  -word' in  my  letter  to  be  trtm  or 
<W  the  whole  i«  not  a  barefaced,  positive,  and  entire  lie.**  The  language  of 
<>f  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  such  «•  I  can  make  no  use  ofi  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  I  retont  it  btck  on  you  to  whom  it  beloofps:  The  deBaace  in  the  tot 
part  I  accepW  and  will  disprove  vbat  you  aay. 

My  letter  can  only  be  falte  in  one  particular;  for  it  contains  only  one 
aiBrnation*  namelyt  that  I  heard  the  story  I  relate  from  very  good  autho- 
rity. It  then  concludes  with  a  question  to  you  of^who  is  this  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  that  so  ahhors  corruption?  Which  question  since  you  have  an- 
swered, I  too  will  gratify  you,  and  in  vetum  for  yours  do  hereby  direct  the 
printer  to  (pve  you  my  name;  which,  bumble  as  it  is,  I  should  not  consent 
to  exchange  with  you  in  any  other  manner. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  again  tfllirm  that  I  heard  the  story  from  the  best  autho* 
rity:  And  that  it  is  not  my  invention  your  own  letter  is  a  proof,  for  I  might 
have  heard  it  either  from  Mrs.  Bums,  at  from  Mr.  Pownsl,  or  Mr.  Brad- 
•haw,  buV  1  heard  it  from  better  authority.  I  go  fiirther.  I  do  still  believe 
the  story  as  I  related  it  to  be  true;  nor  has  any  thing  you  have  said  con- 
vinced me  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  yon  or  any  one;  but 
since  you  have  condescended  to  answer  my  former  question^  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  what  follows. 

Mr.  Pownal  is  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  secre* 
tary  to  the  Treasury.  Why  did  these  two  secretaries  come  together  to 
you?  Were  they  sent  by  their  Principals  or  not?  Who  first  detected  this 
very  scandalous  though  very  common  traffic?  Has  not  Lord  Hillsborough 
that  honour?  And  is  not  your  exaggerated  "  abhorrence  efcomiptiont  your 
Sitenuhtuut,  and  indeed  horror  at  thit  ehaekmg  ecene  efviUanj^  vastly 
heightened  by  the  calm,  and  therefore  unsuspected  disapprobation  of  his 
Lordship;  who  does  not  seem  to  think  with  you  that  every  whore  should 
be  hanged  alive;  but  only  that  they  should  be  turned  out  of  honest 
company. 

How  came  you  so  Instantly  to  entertain  hopes  of  getting  the  money  re> 
stored  to  Mrs.  Burns?  when  you  declared,  that  **  till  that  morning  you 
never  in  your  life  heard  a  tingle  -word  ef  either  the  ojpce  ittelf,  nor  of  any  of  the 
partiee  concerned**  Jonathan  Wild  uted  to  return  such  answers;  because 
be  knew  the  theft  was  committed  by  some  of  his  own  gang. 

You  pretend  to  have  given  to  the  Public  "  all  the  ktumledge  you  have  0/ 
lli«  detettahle  fraud"  I  cannot  believe  it,  because  I  find  nothing  in  your 
letter  on  which  to  found  your  hopes  of  restoring  the  money  to  Mrs.  Bums; 
and  especially  because  in  three  weeks  after  this  letter,  i.  e.  from  June  27 
to  July  18,  you  have  only  discorered  '*  that  Mre,  Smith  afpeare  to  beprtn- 
dfially  concerned  in  thia  deteMtable  frauds  the  money  beings  it  oeemttfor  her 
ttM."  Sir,  do  you  not  know  whose  wife  Mrs.  Smith  is?  And  are  you  not 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman?  Have  you  caused  Mrs  Smith  or  any  one 
else  to  be  taken  into  custody?  Have  you  taken  "  the  bat  advice  in  law,  and 
eare  you  determined  to  \ee  if  a  jury  -mUlnot  do  you  and  the  fiubHc  justice**  for  this 
detestable  fraud?  Or  is  there  yet  left  one  crime  which  you  abhor  more 
than  corruption,  and  for  which  you  reserve  all  your  indignation?  But  why 
this  anger?  he  that  is  innocent  can  easily  prove  himself  to  be  so;  and 
should  be  thankful  to  those  who  give  him  the  opportunity  by  making  a 
Story  public.  Malicioua  and  false  slander  never  acts  in  this  open  manner; 

but 


r 
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te  leelcs  the  covert»and  cautiously  conceals  itself  from  the  party  maHg^- 
td.  in  order  to  prevent  a  justiBcation.  If  any  person  have  done  your  cha^ 
licter  an  injury  by  a  charge  of  corruption,  they  are  most  guilty  who  so 
iMfoughly  believed  you  capable  of  that  crime,  as  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
oney  on  the  supposition:  (an  indignity  which  1  protest  I  would  not  have 
slered  to  you,  though  you  had  negotiatefl  the  matter  and  given  the  promise 
iDorself,)  and  yet  I  do  not  find  you  at  all  angry  with  them  when  they  tell 
you  their  opinion  of  you  without  scruple.  On  the  contrary,  you  pity  Mrs. 
mtM  in  the  kindest  manner,  which  shews  plainly  that  your  honour  is  not 
Bee  Caesar^s  wife.  Nay,  you  seem  almost  to  doubt  whether  you  "  might 
hg  tkejawmr  of  Mr.  Burnt  to  meet  you  at  your  home  in  Crtrxan  Street;*'  that 
i^  you  humbly  solicit  Mr.  Burns  to  do  you  the  favour  of  accepting  youc 
■sastance  in  the  recovery  of  his  money.  Archbish(»p  Laud  thought  tocleac 
kinMelf  to  posterity  from  all  aspersions  relative  to  popery,  by  inserting  ia 
lb  diary  his  refusal  of  a  Cardinal's  hat;  not  perceiving  the  disgrace  inde- 
Uy  fixed  on  him  by  the  offer.  **  Mr.  Burns  hat  had  the  Wrongest  recom- 
uemiatiant  from  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  I  believe  on  all  accounts 
%Sl  he  found  to  be  perfectly  capable  and  worthy  the  employment.**  The  letter 
ftooi  Mrs  Burns  to  you  does  by  no  means  declare  her  to  be  an  idiot. 
tolonel  —  (whom  you  forbear  to  mention)  is  a  man  of  sense,  and 
fell  acquainted  with  the  world.  It  is  iitDbange  they  should  all  three  believe 
fn  capable  of  this  crime,  which  '*  of  all  others  you  most  hold  in  abhorrence^ 
llr  Pownal,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  their  principals,  are  supposed  to  know 
Mneihing  of  men  and  things,  and  therefore  I  coylude  they  did  not  be- 
fete  you  concerned  in  this  business:  thougli  1  wonder  much  that,  not 
leUeving  it,  both  the  secretaries  should  wait  on  you  so  seriously  about  it; 
kst  perh:  ps  they  may  think,  that  when  honour  and  jiutice  are  not  the 
ales  of  men's  actions,  there  is  nothing  incredible  that  may  be  for  their 
ilraiitage.  But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  their  sentiments  of  you,  I  must  in- 
leat  you  to  entertain  no  resentment  to  me,  my  opinion  of  your  character 
tovild  never  suffer  me  to  doubt  your  innocence.  If  indeed  the  charge  of 
OMTuption  had  been  brought  against  a  low  and  ignorant  debauchee,  who, 
ikhoufc  the  gratifications  and  enjoyments  of  a  gentleman,  had  wasted  a 
iv>ble  patrimony  amongst  the  lowest  prostitutes;  whose  necessities  had 
^en  him  to  hawk  about  a  reversion  on  the  moderate  terms  of  one  thou- 
■wl  f;>r  two  hundred;  whose  desperate  «t«*ation  had  made  him  renounce 
kb  principles  and  desert  his  friends,  those  principles  and  those  friends  to 
ibich  he  stood  indebted  for  his  chief  support;  who  for  a  paltry  considera* 
tin  had  stabbed  a  deab  old  friismd,  and  violated  the  'sacred  rights  of 
iit  grateful  country  that  continued  to  the  son  the  reward  of  his  father'a 
kmces:  if  the  charge  had  been  brought  against  such  an  one»  more  fit  to 
Iceive  the  public  charity  than  to  be  tnisted  with  the  DisrosAL  and 
*Usaoems2it  of  the  public  money,  small  proof  would  have  been  auffi* 
6eni;  and  instead  of  considering  it  as  a  crime  the  most  to  be  abhorred, 
«e  might  have  suffered  corruption  to  pass  amongst  the  virtues  of  Such  a 
Baa.  Bot  yours.  Sir,  is  a  very  different  character,  and  situation.  In  the 
#ear  and  unincumbered  possession  of  the  paternal  e^tata  with  which  your 

cncettera 

Vol.  L  «  ^ 
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ancestors  have  long^  been  respectable;  with  a  pen«on  of  three  thousand, 
ant  I  a  place  of  one  thousand  a  year;  with  the  certain  prospect  of  Lord 
Onslow's  large  fortune,  which  your  prudence  wiU  not  anticipate;  grate- 
ful to  your  country,  faithful  to  your  connexions,  and  firm  to  ytmr  princi- 
ples, it  ought  to  be  as  difiicult  to  convict  you  of  corruption,  as  a  cardinal 
of  fonucations  for  which  last  purpose  by  the  canon  law,  no  less  than  se- 
venty-two eye-witnesses  are  necessaiy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  far  I 
am  from  casting  any  reflection  on  your  integrity:  however  if  notwkh« 
standing  all  I  have  said  you  are  still  resolved  to  try  the  determination  of 
a  jury,  take  one  piece  of  advice  from  met  do  not  think  of  prooecuting  m^ 
ibr  an  insxvuation:  alter  your  charge  before  it  comes  upon  record,  to 
prevent  its  being  done,  after  wards  t  for  though  Lord  Mansfield  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  the  words  when  he  substituted  the  one  ibr 
the  other,  we  all  know  very  well  now  that  it  is  the  tbnob  and  not  the 
n  RpoRT  that  must  convict  for  a  libel,  which  indeed  alniost  every  stu- 
dent in  the  law  knew  before. 

Akothbr  Frbeholder  or  Surrby« 

The  names  of  Lord  HiUsboroiigb  and  Mr.  Pownal  having  been  intr^. 
duced  into  the  preceding  letter,  they  thought  proper  to  deny  any  other 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Onslow's  supposed  turpitude,  than  that  proceeding 
fVom  common  report,  and  accordingly  inserted  the  following  letters  in  tlie 
Public  Advertiser  on  the  day  after  their  respective  dates.  Long  as  this 
note  is,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Onslow,  here  omit  them. 

TO  H.  S.  WOODPiLLL, 

Prifdet'ofthe  PttbUc  Aihertiier, 

Having  observed  in  a  newspaper  of  the  38th  of  July  last,  that  it  is  iosl- 
miated  that  I  have  been  the  detector  of  a  supposed  crime,  imputed  to  tke 
Right  Honourable  George  Onslow,  Esq.  I  do  think  it  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  declare,  in  this  public  manner,  that  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  said  supposed  crime,  and  of  all  circumstances  relative  to  itf  ezcepH 
that  I  have  heard  the  story  mentioned  in  common  conversation,  and  con- 
stantly  treated  as  a  calumny  propagated  to  injure  Mr.  Onslow's  reputation, 

JSuMwer  Square,  HILLSBOROUGH. 

Jugutt  %  1769. 

It  having  been  suggested  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Onslow,  Esq  published  in  a  newspaper  dated  the  28tb  of  July 
last,  thut  I  was,  together  with  Mr.  Bradshaw,  sent  to  Mr.  Onslow,  on  the 
subject  of  :i  scandalous  transaction,  in  which  winch  Mr.  Onslow  is,  in  the 
said  letter,  stated  to  be  concerned;  it  is  become  necessary  for  me,  injus- 
tice to  that  gentleman,  to  declat-e,  that  I  never  was  sent  to  Mr.  Onslow, 
on  that  or  any  '»ther  occasion;  but  having  heai>d  ihis  stoiy,  I  thought  it 
but  common  justice  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Onslow,  wliich  I  did  through 
the  chsinnel  of  Mr.  BaHshaw.  J.  POWNAL. 

Whitehaii,  ^iugutt  ?.  1  69. 

An  actior'  fr  rle-fimition  against  Mr.  Home,  was  brought  bv  Mr. 
Onslow,  agreeably  to  his  menace^  and  the  dami^a  were  laid  at  10,000/* 

It 


r  ^ 


TO  Mm.  H.  S.  WOODPALL.  *22S 

It  wa8  trie4  beibre  Mr.  Justice  Blackttone,  at  the  Surry  Assises  held  at 
Kifin^stun,  April  6, 1770,  and  terminated  in  Mr.  Onslow's  nonsuitf  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  word  pounds  being  inserted  in  the  record,  instesrd  of  the 
word  pound.  The  cause  was  re-heard  before  Lord  Ctuef  Justice  Mans* 
field  at  the  ensuing  Summer  Assizes,  held  at  Guildford,  when  Mr. 
Onslow  was  again  nonsuited.  The  trial  is  supposed  to  have  cost  Mr.  Ons- 
low upwaids  of  1500^.  in  consequence  of  his  hairing  retained  all  the  prin- 
cipal counsel  upon  the  occasion. 


No.  6. 

Sir,  Sunday,  Aug.  6, 1769. 

The  spirit  of  your  letter'  convinces  me  that  you  are  a 
much  better  writer  than  most  of  the  people  whose  works 
you  publish.  Whether  you  have  guessed  well  or  ill  must  be 
left  to  our  future  acquaintance.  For  the  matter  of  assistance, 
be  astured,  that  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings 
of  mine,  ypu  shall  not  want  it.  Yet  you  see  how  things  go, 
and  I  fear  my  assistance  would  not  avail  you  much.  For 
die  other  points  of  printing.  Sec.  it  does  not  depend  on  us  at 
prestec.  My  own  works  you  shall  consuntly  have,  and  in 
point  of  money,  be  assured  you  never  shall  suffer.  I  wish 
tfie  inclosed'  to  be  announced  to-morrow  conspicuously  for 
Tuesday*    I  am  not  capable  of  writing  any  thing  more 


Tour  friend, 

C. 

Your  Veridicus  is'  Mr*  Whitworth.  I  assure  you  I  have 
not  confided  in  him* 

No.  7. 

SiB,  Wednesday  night,  Aug.  1^  1769. 

I  H  Avs  been  some  days  in  the  country,  and  could  not  coo« 
ve&iendy  send  for  your  letter  until  this  night.  Your  correc* 

^  The  substance  of  Mr.  Woodfall*s  reply  to  Private  Letter,  Ko,  3,  is  not 
known. 

s  JoMKOS,  Letterxx. 

'  VericUcus  was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  the  year 
1T69,  and,  as  already  observed  in  the  Preliminary  E»aa,y,  was  Richard 
Whitwofftb,  £sq.  Ji«  P.  for  Staffocd. 
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tion  was  perfectly  right,  the  sense  required  it,  and  I  9H 
much  obliged  to  you.  When  I  spoke  of  innumerable  blue 
ders,  I  meant  Newberry's  pamphlet;  for  I  must  confess  thi 
upon  the  whole  your  papers  are  very  correctly  printed. 

Do  with  my  letters  exactly  what  you  please.  I  shoid 
think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  than  Newberry^  soiQ 
others  of  my  letters  may  be  added,  and  so  throw  out  a  hid 
that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  they  are  by  the  same  authoi 
If  you  adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out  those  which  I  woul 
recommend;  for  you  know.,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  tint 
to  give  equal  care  to  them  all. 

I  know  Mr.  Onslow  perfectly.  He  is  a  fialse  silly  fellof 
Depend  upon  it  he  will  get  nothing  but  shame  by  conteiui 
ing  with  Home*. 

I  believe  I  need  not  assure  you,  that  I  have  never  writtt 
in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours.  As  to  JuNia 
I  must  wait  for  fresh  matter,  as  this  is  a  character  whi< 
must  be  kept  up  with  credit.  Avoid  prosecutions  if  you  c:ai 
but,  above  all  things,  avoid  the  Houses  of  Parliameot^r 
there  is  no  contending  with  them.  At  present  you  are  sal 
for  this  House  of  Commons  has  lost  all  dignity,  and  dat 
not  do  any  thing. 

Adieu^ 

C. 


No.  8. 

(Private) 
Sir,  Sept.  10,  irdO. 

Th£  last  letter  you  printed  was  idle  and  improper,  and 
assure  you  printed  against  my  own  opinion^  The  truth  i 
there  are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  cd 
tradict,  and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers  even 
improperly  than  not  at  all. '  I  wish  it  could  be  recalled.  Su| 
pose  you  were  to  say — tVe  have  some  reason  to  suspect  t/u 
the  lani  ktter  signed  jfunius  in  this  paper ^  was  not  writts^ 
hf  the  real  yunius^  though  the  observMion  escaped  ua  ai  tk\ 

X  Thi*  contest  is  already  related  in  the  note  to  Private  Letters,  No.  Sp 
s  It  occurs  in  the  Mi>ceUaneoua  Letten,  No.  lxx.  In  the  genuine  edfc 
t|sD  it  Was  omitted  for  the  reason  which  the  suthor  has  here  specified^ 


/ 


*  V 


.V    / 


] 

I 


TO  Ma.  H.  S.  WOODFALl.  #125 

Amt:  or^  if  you  can  hit  off  any  thing  yourself  more  plausible^ 
you  will  much  oblige  me,  but  without  a  positive  assertion. 
Don't  let  it  be  the  same  day  with  the  enclosed.  Begging 
your  pardon  for  this  trouble,  I  remain  your  friend  and  hum- 
Ue  servant, 


No.  9. 

(Privttte) 
Sis,  Friday  night.  Sept  15, 1769. 

I  BEG  you  will  to*morrow  advertise  Junius  to  another 
Duke  in  oiir  nextK  If  Monday's  paper  be  engaged,  then  let 
it  be  for  Tuesdav,  but  not  advertised  till  Monday.  You  shall 
have  u  some  time  to-morrow  night.  It  cannot  be  corrected 
•an^  copied  sooner.  I  mean  to  make  it  worth  printing. 

-STours, 

C. 


Kg.  10. 

Thurtdsynigiit.Oet.  5, 1769, 
I  tBAlx  be  gbd  to  see  the  pacquet  you  speak  of^.  It  can- 
not eucne  from  the  Cavendishes,  though  there  h^  w-end  of 
the  bmily.  They  would  not  be  so  silly  as  to  put  their  arms 
\  on  the  cover.  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  the  na* 
'  tore  of  things,  that  they,  or  you,  or  any  body  else  should 
#ver  know  me,  unless  I  make  myself  known.  All  arts  or 
eoquiriet,  or  rewards  would  be  equally  ineffectual. 
As  to  you<t  it  is  dearly  my  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing 
fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things 
y  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  think  of  bringing 
ou  before  the  House  of  Lords.— -I  am  sure  I  can  threaten 
m  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as  would  make  him  trem* 
even  in  his  grave.  Tou  may  send  to-morrow  to  the  same 


^  Tbit  note  accompanied  the  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Isvius,  No.  zziii.  and  was  announced  agreeably  to  the  above  request  in 
Public  Advertiser  for  September  18. 1769. 
'  Thtnstttrssf  ttus  coiamuiiicstisn  is  not  known. 
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place  without  farther  notice;  and  if  you  have  any  diing  tf 
your  own  to  coannunicace,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it» 

C. 


No.  11. 

Sm,  Not.  8, 1769. 

I  RAVE  been  out  of  town  for  three  weeks,  and,  though  I 
got  your  last,  could  not  cqunr^iently  answer  it.  Be  so  good 
as  to  signify  to  A.  B.  C,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  ia 
your  own  hand,  ^*  that  his  papers  are  received,  and  that  I 
shpuld  have  been  ready  to  do  him  the  service  he  desires; 
but  at  present  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  the  parties,  and 
might  offend  some  persons  who  must  not  be  offended.''  As 
to  IMTr.  Mortimer',  only  make  him  some  civil  excuse. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  reprint 
(and  in  the  front  page,  if  not  improper  or  inconvenient)  a 
letter  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  last  night,  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton^  If  it  had  not  been  anticipated,  I  should  have 
touched  upon  the  subject  myself.  However,  it  is  not  ill  done, 
and  it  is  very  material  that  it  should  spread.  The  person  al- 
luded to  is  Lord  Denbigh.  I  should  think  you  might  venture 
him  with  a  /)•  As  it  stands  few  people  can  guess  who  is 
meant.  The  only  thing  that  hinders  my  pushing  the  aubjeot 
•f  my  last  letter,  is  really  the  fear  of  ruining  that  poor  dlevl 
GanseU  and  those  other  blockheads.-«-But  as  soon  as  a  good 
subject  offers*— Tour  types  really  wanted  mending* 

C. 


No.  12. 

Sir,  Nov.  12, 1709. 

I  RETURN  you  the  letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man 
who  can  neither, write  common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly 
worth  attending  to.  It  is  probably  a  trap  for  me.  I  should 
be  g^ad,  however,  to  know  what  the  fool  means*  If  he  writes 

^  Mr.  Mortimer  wat  either^t  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards*  emplpgped 
hy  Mr.  WoodfaU  to  procure  inteili|^e^ce  for  the  Public  Advertiser* 
2  Sse  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Vo.  lxx. 


TO  Mfc.  H.  S.  WOODPALL.  ^l^ 

agtiB,  open  his  letter,  and  if  it  contains  any  thing  worth  tnj 
knowing,  send  k:  otherwise  not.  Instt^ad  of  C.  in  the  usual 
place,  say  only  A  Letter  when  you  have  occasion  to  write 
to  me  again.— »I  shall  understand  you. 


No.  13. 

Tliursday,  Kov.  16,  \7G9. 

As  I  do  not  chuse  to  answer  for  any  body's  sins  but  my 
awn,  I  must  desire  you  to  say  to-morrow,  ^^  We  can  assure 
the  Public  that  the  letter,  signed  A.  B.  relative  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  is  not  written  by  the  author  of  Junius*.*' 

I  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have  no  rea- 
son to  change  the  paper,  especially  for  one  that  does  not  cir- 
culate half  so  much  as  yours.  C. 

For  the  future,  open  all  letters  to  me,  and  don't  send 
them,  unless  of  importance. — I  can  give  you  light  about 


No.  14 

Susday,  Dec.  10, 1769. 

I  WOULD  wish  the  paper  (No.  2.)  might  be  advertised  for 
Tuesday^. 

By  way  of  intelligence  you  may  inform  the  Public  that 
Mr.  De  la  Fontaine,  Jhr  his  secret  services  in  the  Allet/j  is 
appointed  Barrack-master  to  the  Savoy. 

I  hope  A*  B.  C.  has  got  his  papers  again. 


No.  IS- 
Sir,  .  December  13,  If 69. 

You  may  tell  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  that  I  did  not  receive  his 
letter  till  last  night,  and  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  the 

^  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  lxx.  and  note  *  appended  to  it, 

^  See  note  to  FriTste  Letters^  No.  6. 

^  The  paper  here  referred  to  is  the  Letter  of  Junius,  No.  xxxiy.  The 
eatuin^  intelligence  was  pablished  Terbally  in  the  Public  Adrertiser  of 
tlie  aezt  day^  Dec  11. 
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paper  annrxed*  I  cannot  at  present  understand  what  use  I 
can  make  of  it.  It  certainly  shall  not  be  an  ungenerous  one 
to  him.  If  he  or  hie  counsel  inow  how  to  aet^  I  have  saved 
him  already,  and  rt*al|y  without  intending  it.-— The  facts  are 
all  literally  true.  Mr.  Hine's  place  is  Customer  at  the  port 
.of  Exeter.  Colonel  Burgoyne  received  4000/.  for  it.  To 
mend  the  matter,  the  money  was  raised  by  contribution,  and 
the  subscribers  quartered  upon  Mr.  Hine.  Among  the  resi;^ 
one  Doctor  Brook,  a  physician  at  Exeter,  has  100/.  a  year 
out  of  the  salary.  I  think  you  might  give  these  particulars 
in  yout*  own  way  to  the  public^.  As  to  yourself,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  ministry  will  not  venture  to  attack  you,  they  dare 
not  submit  to  such  an  enquiry.  If  they  do,  shew  no  fear,  but 
tell  them  plainly  you  will  justify,  and  subpoena  Mr.  Hine^ 
Bqrgoyne,  and  Bradshaw  of  the  Treasury— that  will  silence 
them  at  once.— As  to  the  House  of  Commons  there  may 
be  more  danger.  But  even  there  I  am  fully  satisfied  the 
ministry  will  exert  themselves  to  quash  such  an  inquiry,  and 
on  the  other  side,  you  will. have  friends:— -but  they  have 
been  so  grossly  abused  on  all  sides,  that  they  will  hardly- 
begin  with  yotu 

Tell  A.  B.  C.  his  paper  shall  be  returned.  I  am  now  me- 
ditating a  capital,  and  1  hope  a  final  pi^e;— you  shall  hear 
of  it  shortly*. 

No.  16. 

Dee.  19, 1769. 
Foe  m(aerial  affection,  for  God's  sake  read  maternal;  it 
is  in  the  sixth  paragraph^  The  rest  is  excellendy  done. 

^  Thefactsweregiventothepublicby  JvNiushimielf, in  Letter  xxxiT. 
Vol.  I.  p.  187,  and  are  indeed  touched  upon  more  than  once  in  his  subse- 
quent  letters. 

^  He  refers  to  the  Letter  to  the  Kin|^,  J  u  vivs.  No,  xxxl^. 

^  Letter  to  the  JSiiag,  Jvnxvs,  No.  xxzv. 


TO  Mr.  H.  S.  WOODFALL.  «129 


No.  17- 

SiBf  Dec.  S6, 1^69. 

Wftb  tde  inclosed  alterations  I  should  think  our  paper 
might  appear'.  As  to  embowelling,  do  whatever  you  think 
proper,  provided  you  leave  it  intelligible  to  vulgar  capaci- 
ties; bat  would  not  it  be  the  shortest  way  at  once  to  print  it, 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet?  judge  for  yourself.  I  enter  seri- 
ously into  the  anxiety  of  your  situation,  at  the  same  time  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  not  be  called 
qx>n'.  They  cannot  do  it  without  subjecting  Hine's  affair 
to  an'  inquiry,  which  would  be  worse  than  death  to  the 
minister.  As  it  is,  they  are  more  seriously  stabbed  with  this 
last  stroke  than  all  the  rest.-— At  any  rate,  stand  firm-— (I 
mean  with  all  die  humble  appearances  of  contrition)— if  you 
trim  or  faulter,  you  will  lose  friends  without  gaining  others. 
A«  B.  C  haajione  right  in  publishing  his  letter,  it  defends 
him  more  effectually  than  all  his  nonsense.— -I  believe  I  shall 
pve  him  a  lift,  for  I  really  think  he  has  been  punished  infi- 
nitely beyond  his  merits.— I  doubt  much  whether  I  shall 
ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you;  but  if  things  take 

the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know  me  by  my  works.  , 

C. 


No.  18.  * 

(Privale)     . 
Sir,  Jan.  12, 1770. 

I  DEsiHED  A.  B.  C.  not  to  write  to  me  until  I  gave  him 
notice,  he  must  therefore  blame  himself,  if  the  detention  of 
Us  papers  has  been  in^nvenient  to  him.  Pray  tell  him  this, 

^  This  paper  is  suppoied  to  hav^  been  totally  suppressed,  the  altera. 
tioBs  intreduced  into  it,  not  having  perhaps  satisfied  the  Printer  of  his  ' 
ssfety  in  publishini^  it,  as  the  sig^nal  of  a  private  communication  from  him 
Id  the  author  appeared  in  the  P.  A.  of  the  next  day. 

'  The  Printer  was  threatened  by  the  Minister  with  a  prosecution  for 
pubfishing  the  letter  of  Junius,  No.  xxxiix.  and  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  was  actually  aioved  on  his  behalf;  but  probably  for  the  reason  men- 
tisned  shore,  the  threat  was  never  executed. 

Vol-  I.  *R 


\  1 

I 
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and  that  he  shall  have  them  in  a  day  or  two.  I  shall  al8« 
keep  my  promise  to  him^,  but  to  do  it  immediately  would 
be  useless  to  him^  and  unadviseable  with  respect  to  myself* 
I  believe  you  may  banish  your  fears.  The  information'  will 
oply  be  for  a  misdemeanour^  and  I  am  advised  that  no  jury, 
especially  in  these  times,  will  find  it.  I  suspect  the  channel, 
through  which  you  have  your  intelligence.  It  will  be  car* 
ried  on  coldly*  You  must  aot  write  to  me  again,  but  ba 
assured  I  will  never  desert  you.  I  received  your  letters  re- 
gularly, but  it  was  impossible  to  answer  them  sooner.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again  shortly. 


No.  19. 

(P;4vate) 
S  ifiy  Beginning  of  Feb .  1 770. 

When  you  consider  to  what  excessive  enmities  I  may  be 
exposed,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  caution.  I  really  have 
not  known  how  to  procure  your  last.  If  it  be  not  of  any 
great  moment  I  would  wish  you  to  recall  it.  If  it  be  give 
me  a  hint.  If  your  affair  should  come  to  a  triaP,  and  you 
should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me  know  what  ex- 
pense falls  particularly  on  yourself;  for  I  understand  you 
are  engaged  with  other  proprietors*  Some  way  or  other  you 
shall  be  reimbursed.  But  seriously  and  bond  Jide^  I  think  it 
is  impossible. 

C. 

^  See  Junius,  No.  xxxiii.  and  xxxvx.  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
And  papers  here  referred  to. 

3  The  information  was  for  publishing  the  Letter  to  the  King,  Juvxus, 
No.  XXXV.  for  the  particulars  of  which  see  the  author's  Preface,  post  p.  10* 

3  The  trial  referred  to  is  stated  more  fully  in  another  part  of  this  publi- 
cation, and  alludes  to  an  information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General*  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  printer's  having  published  the  letter  of  Juvius  to  the 
King-,  Mo.  XXXV.  The  copy  of  the  information  was  procured  in  Hilary 
term,  ir70,  and  the  trial  took  place  at  Guildhall,  June  13th  following.  The 
costs  to  the  printer  in  defending  himself,  though  ultimately  successful, 
amounted  to  about  120/.  a  somewhat  heavy  fine  for  a  person  not  fi>und 
guilty. 


TO  Me.  H.  S.  WOODFALL.  «1S1 


No.  20. 

About  Feb.  14^  ITTO. 

I  have  carefully  peruaed  the  ioformation'.-  It  is  so  loose 
and  ill-drawn,  that  I  am  persuaded' Mr.  De  Grey  could  not 
have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Their  inserting  the  whole,  proves 
tbey  had  no  strong  passages  to  fix  on.  I  still  think  it  will  not 
be  tried.  If  it  should^  it  is  not  possible  for  a  jury  to  find  you 
guUty. 

No.  21. 

Saturday,  March  17, 177a 
To-MOREow  before  twelve  you  shall  have  a  Junius,  it  will 
be  absolutely   necessary  that  it  should  be  published    on 
Monday. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  give  notice  of  it  to-night  or  to- 
morrow, by  dispersing  a  few  handbills?  Pray  do  whatever 
you  think  will  answer  this  purpose  best,  for  now  is  the 

crisis'. 

C. 


No.  22. 

Sonday,  March  18, 1770. 

This  letter  is  written  wide,  and  I  suppose  will  not  fill 
two  columns.  For  God's  sake  let  it  appear  to-morrow.  I 
hope  you  received  my  note  of  yesterday. 

Lord  Chatham  is  determined  to  go  to  the  Hall  to  sup- 
port the  Westminster  remonstrance'.  I  have  no  doubt  that 

we  shall  conquer  them  at  last. 

C. 

1  The  informadon  here  referred  to,  b  that  noticed  in  the  note  to  the 
yfeceding  fetter.    * 

'The  letter  referred  to,  it  printed  Juxxvt,  No.  xxxvix. 

'  Agreed  upon  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  city  and  liber- 
ty of  Weetminater,  aasembled  in  Wealminater  Hall,  March  28, 1770,  im 
eoRseqiience  of  their  petition  to  his  Majesty,  requesting  him  to  dissolvie 
the  Pwttament  which  had  expeUed  Mr.  Wilke%  having  been  rejected. 
Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reroonstctmce:-— 

"The 
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"  The  humble  address,  remonstranoei  and  petition  of  the  electors  of  the 

city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall  the 

28th  day  of  March,  1770. 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sabjects,  the  electors  of  the 
city  and  liberty  of  -Westminster,  havinp  already  presented  our  humblet 
but  inefTectual,  application  to  the  throne,  find  ourselves,  by  the  misconduct 
of  your  Majesty's  ministers,  in  confederacy  with  many  of  our  representa- 
tives, reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a^n  breaking  in  by  our  complaints 
upon  your  Majesty's  repose,  or  of  acquiescing  under  grievances  so  hbw 
and  so  KXoaBiTAVT,  that  none  but  those  vho  patientiy  submit  to  then^ 
can  deserve  to  suffer  them. 

^  By  the  same  Hcret  and  unhapps  influence  to  which  all  our  grievance* 
have  been  originally  owing,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  has  been  now 
prevented!  and  the  grievances  themselves  have  been  repeatedly  confim- 
ed;  with  this  ad^tional  circumstance  of  aggravation,  that  while  the  inva- 
ders of  our  rights  remain  the  directors  of  your  Majesty's  councik,  the 
defenders  of  those  rights  have  been  dismissed  from  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice—your Majesty  having  been  advised  by  your  ministers  to  remove  from 
his  employment  for  his  vote  in  ParUament,  the  highest  officer  of  the  laws 
because  his  principles  suited  ill  with  theirs,  and  his  pure  distribution  of 
justice  with  their  corrupt  administration  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  again  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  struck  at  the  most  valuable  liberties  andfranchtsee 
of  all  the  electors  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  assuming  to  themselves  a  right 
of  chusing,  instead  of  receiving  a  member  when  chosen,  by  transferring 
to  the  representative  what  belonged  to  the  constituent,  they  have  taken 
off  from  the  dignity, 'and,  we  fear,  impaired  the  authority  of  Parliament 
itself 

"  We  presume  again  therefore  humbly  to  implore  from  your  Majesty* 
the  only  rerae^es  which  are  any  way  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
evil:  that  you  would  be  gradously  pleased  to  dismiss  for  ever  from  yOur 
councils,  those  ministers  who  are  ill-suited  by  their  dispositions  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  a  free,  or  by  their  capacities  to  direct  the  councils 
of  a  cp^at  and  mighty  kingdom;  and  that  by  speedily  dissolving  the  pre- 
sent Parfiament,  your  Majesty  will  shew,  by  your  own  example,  and  by 
their  disaoJution,  that  the  rights  of  your  people  are  to  be  inviolable,  and 
that  you  will  never  necessitate  so  many  injured,  and  by  such  treatment 
exasperated  subjects  to  continue  to  commit  the  care  of  their  interests  to 
those  from  whom  they  must  withdraw  their  confidence;  to  repose  $heir 
invaluable  privileges  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  them;  and 
their  trust  in  those  who  have  betrayed  it 

"  Your  subjects  look  up  with  satisfaction  to  the  powers  which  the  con' 
stitution  has  vested  in  your  Majesty — ^for  it  is  upon  them  that  they  have 
placed  their  last  dependance,  and  they  trust,  that  the  right  of  dissolvin|» 
parliaments,  which  has,  under  former  princes,  so  oflcn  answered  the 
purposes  of  power,  may  under  your  Msjesty  prove  an  happy  instrument  of 
liberty. 

^  '  '        ''We 


TO  Mb.  H.  S.  WOODFALL.  «133 


No.  23. 

(Private) 

Friday  Mora.  Oct  19»  1770. 

Bt  your  affected  silence^  you  encourage  an  idle  opinion 

that  I  am  the  author  of  the  Whig^j  &c.  though  you  very  well 

kaow  (he  contrary*  I  neither  admire  the  writer  nor  his  idol* 

1  hope  3roa  will  soon  set  this  matter  right* 

C. 

^  We  fiad  oortelTes  oompeUed  to  urge  with  the  greater  Importonity, 
(hb  our  bumUe  but  earnest  application  to  the  throne,  as  every  day  seems 
U>  produce  die  confirmation  of  some  old,  or  to  threaten  the  introductioii 
of  some  new  injury.**  We  have  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
onirpatioa  begun  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the'right  of  electing^ 
may  be  extended  to  the  right  of  petitioning!  and  that  under  the  pretence 
of  restraioing  the  abuse  of  this  right,  it  is  meant  to  bring  into  disrepute* 
and  to  intimidate  us  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  itself. 

**  But  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  others,  your  Majesty  hath  in 
your  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  most  graciously  declared,  that  you  are 
tiwttff  rtady  to  nceine  the  requette,  and  to  listen  to  the  eon^Umte  ofyovr  euh» 
jeete.  Your  Majesty  condescends  likewise  to  esteem  it  a  duty  to  secure  to 
them  the/ree  enjoyment  ofthoee  rigku  tohich  yotar  family  mere  coiled  to  defend- 

**  We  rely,  thesefore,  upon  the  Royal  word  thus  given,  that  our  gfrie- 
Tiocea  will  meet  with  full  redress,  and  our  complaints  with  the  most 
favourable -interpretation— that  your  Majesty  will  never  consider  the  ar- 
nignroent  of  your  ministers  as  a  disrespect  to  your  person,  a  charge  con* 
fined,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  this  House  of  Commons,  as  i^urious  to 
Parliament  at  large  (the  constitution  of  which  we  admire,  and  the  abuse 
of  which  is  the  very  thing  we  lament);  or  a  request  for  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  your  subjects  have  a  right  to  make,  and  your  Majesty 
to  grant,  as  irreconcHeable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution?* 

^  '*The  Printer  really  did  not  atfect  a  silence  on  a  cbktaiv  occa- 
sioir,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  his  readers  or  correspondents  in  an  idle 
opinion:  the  motives  for  his  conduct  were,  the  fear  of  being  thought  im* 
pertinent  by  declaring  (without  direction)  what  he  knew;  and  the  proba* 
bffity  of  refidering  himself  liable  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  either  of  those 
who*  were  pleased  to  favour  him  with  their  correspondence/'— -Answer  to 
Correspondents,  Oct.  35,  1770. 

*This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser  under  the  signature 
of  a  Whig  and  an  Englishman,  Oct  11, 1770,  and  refers  chiefly  to  the 
American  Stamp  Act,  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham,  whom  the  author 
IMnegyrized  in  very  warm  terms.  The  same  writer  bad  already  published 
iefend  other  letters  in  the  same  name:  and  the  Printer,  in  compliance  with 
the  requett  of  Junius,  gave  the  following  notice:— 

**  October 


I 
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No.  24. 

SiRy  Monday  Evening,  Nor.  1%  17T0* 

The  enclosed^  though  begun  within  thcBc  few  da3r8,  hu 
been  grtatly  laboured.  It  is  very  correctly  copied,  and  I  beg 
you  will  take  care  that  it  be  literally  printed  as  it  stands.  I 
don't  think  you  run  the  least  risque.  We  have  got  the  rascal 
down,  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible.  This  paper  should 
properly  have  appeared  to-morrow,  but  I  could  not  compass 
it,  so  let  it  be  announced  to-morrow,  and  printed  Wednes- 
day. If  you  should  have  any  fears,  I  entreat  you  send  it 
early  enough  to  Miller,  to  appear  to-morrow  night  in  the 
London  Evenhg  Post.  In  that  case,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
informing  the  Public  to-morrow,  in  your  own  paper ^  that  a 
real  Junius  will  appear  at  night  in  the  London«-~Miller,  I 
am  sure,  will  have  no  scruples. 

Lord  Mansfield  has  thrown  ministry  into  confusion,  by 
suddenly  resigning  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 


No.  25. 

Wednesday  Night,  Nov.  21, 1770«. 

I  SHALL  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  your  friend  at  Guild- 
hall.—  You  may,  if  you  think  proper,  give  my  compliments 
to  him,  and  tell  him,  if  it  be  possible,  I  will  make  use  of 
any  materials  he  will  give  me.  I  will  never  rest  till  I  have 
destroyed  or  expelled  that  wretch.— I  wish  you  joy  of  yester- 
day .^^The  fellow  truckles  already^.  C. 

"  October  20- 

**  The  Printer  thinks  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  the  Letters  which  have 
appear^  in  this  paper  under  the  signature  of  A  Wfdg  and  an  Eng&thmwi, 
were  not  written  by  the  author  of  those  sifted  Junivs. 

^  Letter  xli.  Junius  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mansfield. 

*  On  the  ontaide  of  this  note  was  written,  **  the  enclosed  strikes  deeper 
than  you  may  imagine.  C.**  The  Letter  here  referred  to,  is  printed  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Collection,  No.  l.xxviii  mid  is  subscribed  TeiticuluM, 

^  In  allusion  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Benchy 
•n  the  verdict  for  printing  tuc  Lcttt*r  to  the  King,  given  Nov.  20th,  1770; 
by  which  Lord  Mansfield  lost  his  object,  and  ths  Printer  was  granted  a 
nevr  Trial 


TO  M».  H.  S.  WOODFAIX.  ^13S 


No.  26. 

Friday,  1  o'clock,  Dec  7, 1770. 

I  WISH  it  were  possible  for  you  to  print  the  enclosed  to- 
morrow^, observe  the  Italics  strictly  where  they  are  marked* 
Why  don't  I  hear  from  Guildhall.— If  he  trifles  with  me^ 
he  dun  hear  of  it^  C. 


No.  27. 

Sxsf  January  3>  1771. 

I  HAVE  received  your  mysterious  epistle,  I  dare  say  a  let- 
ter may  safely  be  left  at  the  same  place;  but  you  may  change 
the  direction  to  Mr.  John  Fretley.  You  need  not  advertise  iu 

Yours, 

C. 


No.  28. 

Jan.  16, 1771. 
Yotr  may  assure  the  Public  that  a  squadron  of  four  ships 

of  the  line  is  ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  all  possible  expedi' 
tion  for  the  East  Indies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Spry.  Without  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or 
interested  people,  depend  upon  the  assurance  /  give  you, 
diat  every  man  in  administration  looks  upon  war  as  inevi- 
tabled 

^  The  paper  here  referred  to«  is  MisceBaneoat  Letter,  No.  lxxix.  sign- 
ed DtmiUant  and  was  printed  as  requested. 
*  The  allnsion  is  to  a  communication  between  the  writer  and  Mr.  WiUces, 
had  been  promised  by  the  latter,  but  had  not  been  at  this  time  re- 


'  Inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  January  17*  nearly  in  the  same 
words.  The  predicted  war,  however,  did  not  foUow,  but  the  preparation 
was  actually  made  in  the  fiiU  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  themselves, 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  war,  by  the  existing  temper  of  the 
people,  irritated  by  the  dishonourable  negotiation  concerning  the  Spanish 
seizure  of  Falkland  Islands,  and  that  they  should  be  accused  of  indolenoe* 
aad  even  cowardice,  by  the  approaching  Parliament  The  session  opened 
SBly  Ibur  days  afterwards,  and  the  question' of  hostilities  was  so  much 
vpon  a  balance,  that  in  the  lower  House  not  fewer  than  159  members  di- 
vided agmtt  tlie  Ministtr,  upon  the  addrsM  of  thanks  and  approbatioB. 
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No.  29. 

Thondayy  Jan.  31, 1771- 

The  paper  is  extremely  well  printed,  and  has  a  great  ef- 
fect^; it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public  cause  that 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  opened  on  Tues* 
day  next,  perhaps  the  following  may  help  to  shame  them 
into  it. 

We  hear  that  the  ministry  intend  to  move  for  opening 
the  doors  of  both  Houses  of  Parliamettt  on  Tuesday  next, 
in  the  usual  manner,*  being  desirous  that  the  nation  should 
be  exactly  informed  of  their  whole  conduct  in  the  business 
of  Falkland  Island. 

(Next  DayO 

The  nation  expect,  that  on  Tuesday  next  at  least,  both 
Houses  will  be  open  as  usual,  otherwise  there  will  be  too 
much  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry 
have  been  such  as  will  not  bear  a  public  discussion. 

We  hear  that  the  ministry  intend  to  move,  that  no  gen- 
tleman may  be  refused  admittance  into  either  House  on 
Tuesday  next.  Lord  North  in  particular  thinks  it  touches 
his  character,  to  have  no  part  of  his  conduct  concealed  from 
the  nation. 

The  resolutiotttof  the  ministry  to  move  for  opening  both 
Houses  on  Tuesday  next  does  them  great  honour.  \{  they 
were  to  do  otherwise,  it  would  raise  and  justify  suspicions 
very  disadvantageous  to  their  own  reputation,  and  to  the 
King's  honour. 

Pray  keep  it  up.  C. 

No.  30. 

S 1  %f  Tuefdaf  Noon,  Feb.  S,  1771. 

I  DID  not  receive  your  letter  until  this  day.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  communicate. 

a 

You  need  not  advertise  ai\y  notice. 

*  It  rcfepi  to  Juki  us.  No.  xlii.  Fop  the  nature  of  the  subject  alluded 
to,  see  the  Letter,  and  the  Notes  subjoined  to  it;  as  also  MisceUan^ous 
Lttters,  Ho.  LXZXTzfx.  and  the  note  in  explanation. 


TO  Mb.  H.  &  WOODFAUc  »137 


No.  31. 

(Prirate) 

Monday,  Feb.  11, 1771. 

Oxm  correspondence  ia  attended  with  difficulties,  yet  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  paper  you  mention;  let  it  foe  left 
to-oiorrow  without  for  ther  notice*  I  am  seriously  of  opinion 
that  it  will  all  end  in  smoke^.  C» 


No.  32. 

Monday,  Feb.  18, 1771. 
If  you  are  not  grown  too  ministerial  in  your  politics,  t 
shall  hope  to  see  the  enclosed  announced  to*morrow  and 
poblished  on  Wednesday^ 


No.  33. 

SxB»  Feb.  21, 1771. 

It  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  for  me  tm 
get  your  note.  I  presume  it  relates  to  Vindex^.  I  leave  it  to 

^  In  reference  to  a  notice  from  the  Attorney-General  for  publishing 
K.etter  of  Junius,  Ko.  lxzi.  but  which  was  never  farther  proceeded 
uponl 

*  This  note  accompanied  No.  xc.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters.  The 
Fiinter  had  some  scruples  about  publishin|^  the  whole  of  its  and  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  of  Feb.  20*  gave  the  usual  mark,  <<  A  Letter,"  that  a 
private  letter  was  in  waiting  upon  this  subject  In  consequence  of  whleli 
the  subsequent  note  was  receivedi  dated  Feb.  21. 

3  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Woodfall  addressed 
to  the  author  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mr.  John  Fretley,  and  directed 
it  to  him  at  the  New  Exchange  Coffee-house,  in  the  Strand. 

••Sin, 
''To  have,  deserved  any  portion  of  your  good  opinioD,  affords  me  n* 
small  degree  of  satisfaction— to  preserve  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour. 
Always  willing  to  oblige  you  as  much  as  Kes  in  my  power,  I,  with  g^eat 
aridity,  open  your  letters;  and  sometimes,  without  reading  the  contents, 
promise  the  public^on.— Such  is  my  present  situation,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  declining  to  publish  your  Letter,  as  I  am  coOp 
rinced  the  subject  of  it  must,  if  I  was  to  insert  it,  render  me  liable  to  vetj' 

serera 

Vol.  I.  •J 
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you  to  alter  or  omit  as  you  think  proper;— or  bum  it*— I 
think  the  argument  about  Gibraltar^,  &c.  is  too  good  to  be 
lost;  as  to  the  satirical  part,  I  must  tell  you,  (and  with  posi- 
tive certaintyO  that  our  gracious  — — -  is  as  callous  as  stockfish 
t#  every  thing  but  the  reproach  of  cowanHce.  That  alone  ia 
able  to  set  the  humours  afloat.  After  a  paper  of  that  kind 
he  won't  eat  meat  for  a  week^ 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  the  ministry  are  sick  of  prosecu* 
tions.  Those  against  Junius  cost  the  Treasury  above  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  after  all  they  got  nothing  but  disgrace* 
After  the  paper  you  have  printed  to»day,  (signed  Brutus^) 

Mvere  reprehension.  That  I  am  not  f^wn  too  miDisterial  in  my  politicf* 
every  day's  paper  wilU  I  hope,  sufficiently  ei^ce;  though  I  rather  hope 
some  little  regard  to  prudence  will  not  by  you  be  deemed  squeamishness* 
or  tend  to  lessen  me  in  your  opinion,  as  I  shall  ever  thinic  myself  your 

**  Much  obliged  humble  servant, 
Feb.  19, 1771.  ''Hbkry  Sampson  Woobvall. 

<<  P.  S.  I  shall  wait  your  directions  what  to  do  with  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, as  I  did  not  cliuse  to  trust  it  undercover  till  I  was  further  acquaint- 
ed with  your  pleasure.'* 

^  For  the  explanation  of  this  pasiage,  see  Misoelianeous  Letters^  Nou 
xso,  signed  Vindex. 

*  See  p.  233  of  this  Vol.  note. 

3 1'bis  Letter  was  addressed  to  Lord  North,  and  as  it  is  short,  it  is  here 
transcribed,  in  proof  that  Jvnivs  was  not  severe  in  his  opinion  of  it,  nor 
singularly  acrimonious  in  the  phraseology  originally  adopted  by  himself. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  UOK.  LOED  NORTH. 

My  Lorp, 

I  never  address  your  Lordship  but  I  feel  the  utmost  horror  and  indig- 
nation; for  I  consider  you  as  a  man  totally  regardless  of  your  own  honour, 
and  the  welfare  of  your  country. 

The  severity  of  a  writer  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  your  Lordship  any 
uneasiness;  a  minister,  whose  schemes  extend  only  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
year,  but  little  regards  his  present  or  future  reputation;  yet  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  public  to  trace  out  and  expose  the  villain  wherever  we  can 
perceive  him  working  up  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  choice  of  your  friends  is  an  eminent  indication  of  your  abilities  and 
the  blackness  of  your  heart. 

^am  quicwnq;  impudiciu,  adulter^  gcineo,  afea,  manUf  centre,  bona  patria 
laceraxitt  quique  alienum  as  grande  confiavitf  immediately  flies  into  your 
arms,  and  reimburses  himself  with  the  plunder  of  his  country. 

Such  are  the  guardians  of  our  liberties  and  law:  such  are  the  men  ts 
whom  0^  constitution  is  estnuted:  and  cannrt  we  then,  without  any  par- 
ticular 


TO  !Mr.  H.  S.  WOOOFALL.  ^\S9 

one  would  think  you  feared  nothing.  For  my  owli  part  I  can 
very  truly  assure  you  that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more 
Aan  to  have  drawn  you  into  a  personal  danger,  because  it 
adoEuts  of  no  recompence*  A  litde  expense  is  not  to  be 
fegarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers  hare  reimbursed  yon*  I 
never  will  send  you  any  thing  that  /  think  dangerous^  but 
the  risque^  is  yours,  and  you  must  determine  for  yourself* 

C. 

All  the  above  is  private* 

tieolar  discannneiity  or  any  reniarlnble  acatenesa  of  ofaaervation^  tracts 
ant  the  origin  of  our  present  diBContenta? 

It  would  be  needless  to  follow  you  through  that  maze  of  vilUny,  in  which 
joa  have  long  delighted  to  wander;  I  shall  only  attack  those  measures 
which  occur  to  our  more  immediate  consideration. 

In  what  manner  can  you  answer  to  your  King  for  the  scandalous  prosti- 
tntion  of  his  crown  and  himself? 

In  what  manner  can  ^ou  answer  to  your  country  for  the  total  disregard 
#f  its  welfare  and  dignity? 

After  all  these  formidable  prepsrations;  after  all  this  expensive  srma- 
venty  you  have  made  shift  to  patch  up  a  temporary  ignominious  com- 
promiae,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  about  three  millions,  and  the  British 
honour. 

You  imagine  yourself  sufficiently  secured  in  the  pursuit  of  your  infa- 
mous intentions,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  illegal  and  unconstitu^onal 
measure,  by  the  countenance  of  the  King.  Rely  not  too  much  on  that  pro- 
tectioii.  His  Majesty  must  not  be  suffered,  through  a  blind  and  ridiculous 
attachment  to  an  individual,  or  through  a  filial  obedience,  which  then  be- 
comea  criminal,  to  ruin  and  subvert  his  infatuated  kingdoms. 

Your  late  acquisition  of  Lord  Suffolk  will  not  do  you  much  hbnour:  he 
is  of  the  same  atamp  with  the  rest  of  your  adherents.  His  Lordship  has 
given  the  world  a  very  strong  impression  of  his  character,  and  the  dispo- 
ntion  of  his  heart,  by  deserting  his  principal,  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
ariginally  embarked,  and  by  betraying  that  friendship,  which  in  the  more 
early  and  virtuous  time  of  his  life  he  had  contracted.  His  former  party 
need  not  regret  the  loss  of  him,  for  th^y  are  by  his  desertion  disencum- 
bered of  a  — — . 

But  I  will  now  leave  you,  my  Lord,  to  that  mature  insensibility  which 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  stesdy  perseverance  in  infamy. 

Every  principle  of  conscience  you  have  long  ago  been  hardy  enough  to 
^■card.  There  has  not  beei\  an  action  in  the  last  two  years  of  your  life  but 
what  separately  deserves  imprisonment.  The  time  may  come;  and  re- 
meofber,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  very  short  period  between  a  minister'b 
imprisonment  and  his  grave.  Brutus. 

1  This  peculiarity  is  the  author's. 
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No.  34. 

Friday  noon,  April  19, 1771* 
I  HOPS  you  Will  approve  of  announcing  the  inclosed  Jv- 
HXU8  to-morrow^,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday.  If,  for  any 
reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  should  think  it  unad« 
viseable  to  print  it  as  it  stands,  I  must  entreat  the  favour 
of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  him  that  it  is  a 
real  Junius,  worth  a  North  Briton  Extraordinary.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  altermg  any 

part  of  it* 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

C. 


No.  35. 

Thursday,  June  20,  1771. 

I  AM  Strangely  partial  to  the  enclo8ed^  It  is  finished  with 

the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  judgment 

of  this  paper,  I  positively  will  never  write  again. 

C. 

Let  it  be  announced  to-morrow,  Junius  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  for  Saturday^ 

I  think  Wilkes  has  closed  well.  I  hope  he  will  keep  his 
resolution  not  to  write  any  more^. 

^  JuviuSy  Letter  xlxv.  ivliich  was  printed  as  requested. 

3  Junius,  No-  xlix-  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

^  In  allusion  to  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Uome,  con- 
ducted with  great  acrimony,  till  the  fl)nner  resolved,  as  here  advised,  not 
to  answer  after  a  definite  period  any  additional  letters,  in  consequence  of 
the  total  occupation  of  bis  time  in  his  canvass  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
London,  for  which  he  was  then  a  candidate,  and  to  which  situation  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  here  spoken 
of,  which  was,  of  course,  addressed  to  Mr.  Home. 

**  Whether  you  proceed.  Sir,  to  a  thirteenth,  or  a  thirtieth  letter,  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  the  most  entire  indifference.  You  will  no  longer  have  me  your 
correspondent  AU  the  efforts  of  your  malice  and  rancour  cannot  give  me 
ft  moment's  disquietude.  They  will  only  torment  your  own  breasL  I  am 
wholly  indifferent  about  your  sentiments  of  me,  happy  in  the  favourable 
opinion  nf  many  valuable  friends,  in  the  most  honourable  connections,  both 
public  and  private,  and  in  the  prospectof  rendering  myself  eminently  use- 

fai 


TO  Mr.  H:  S.  WOODFALL.  *U1 


No.  36. 

July  16^  1771. 
To  prevent  any  unTair  use  being  made  of  the  enclosed,  I 
intreat  you  to  keep  a  copy^of  iu  Then  seal  and  deliver  it  to 
Mr«  Home.  I  presume  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found^. 

C. 


No.  37. 

AugastlSy  1771. 

Prat  make  an  erratum  for  ultimate  in  the  paragraph 
aix>ot  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  it  should  be  intimate^  the  rest 
18  very  correct^.  If  Mr.  Home  answers  this  letter  handsome- 
ly and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my  great  Apollo. 


No.  38. 

Wednesday  Noon,  Sept.  S5, 1771. 

The  enclosed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material, 
that  it  must  be  given  to  the  public  immediately*. 

I  will  not  advise;— though  I  think  you  perfecdy  safe:— « 
an  I  say  is  that  /  rely  upon  your  care  to  have  it  printed 
cither  xo-morrow  in  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in  the 

Pacquet. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  yours  from  that  place,  but 

you  shall  hear  from  me  soon. 

fill  to  my  country.  Formeriy  in  exile,  when  1  was  urbe  patriaque  exterrUt 
and  tarn  ft*m  every  lacred  tie  of  friendship,  I  have  moistened  my  bread 
vith  iny  tears.  The  rest  of  my  life  I  hope  to  enjoy  my  morsel  at  home  in 
peace  and  checrftibiess,  among  those  1  love  and  honour,  far  from  the 
malignant  eye  of  the  false  friend,  and  the  insidious  hypocrite. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Tour  bumble  servant, 

John  Wilkes." 

^  Note  inclosing  JuHirs's  Letter*to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  Ko.  m. 

*  Juirxvs,  Letter  liv.  This  letter  appeared  on  the  13th  of  August,  1771, 
tlioagh  in  the  author's  edition  it  is  by  mistake  dated  the  15th. 

»The  Letter  referred  to  is  Juvivs,  No.  lvii.  and  was  printed  in  thf 
F.  A.  Saturday,  Sept  28th,  V7L 


^ 
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No.  39. 

.  Aboat  Not.  5, 1771. 

YovE  reasona  are  veiy  just  about  printing  the  Preface,  &c. 
It  18  your  own  a&ir.  Do  what  ever  you  think  proper.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  book  will  sell,  and  I  siqipose  will  msike 
two  volumes,— -the  type  might  be  one  size  larger  than  Whe- 
ble's.  But  of  all  this  you  are  the  best  judge.  I  think  you 
should  give  ihoney  to  the  waiters  at  that  place  to  make  them 
more  attentive^.  The  notes  should  be  in  smaller  type. 

Pray  find  out,  if  you  can,  upon  whatday  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  flogged  on  the  course  at  Litchfield  by  Mr.  Hes- 
ton  Homphrey^ 


No.  40. 

Friday,  Not.  6»  1771. 

*  The  above  to  that  Scotchman  should  be  printed  conspicu- 
ously to-morrow^.  At  last  I  have  concluded  my  great  work^ 
and  I  assure  you  with  no  small  labour.  I  would  have  you  be« 
gin  to  advertise  immediately,  and  publish  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  let  all  my  papers  in  defence  of  Junius  be  in* 
serted.^  I  shall  now  supply  you  very  fast  with  copy  and 
notes.  The  paper  and  type  should  at  least  be  as  good  as 
WhebleV.  You  must  correct  the  press  yourself,  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  corrected  proofs  of  the  two  first  sheets.  Shew 
the  Dedication  and  Preface  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  if  he  has  any 
material  objection,  let  me  know.  I  say  material  because  f 
the  difficulty  of  getting  your  letter.  C« 

(Secret.) 

Beware  of  David  Garrick^,  he  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and 

*  A  coffee-house  at  which  letters^  &c.  vrere  left  for  Junius. 

'  See  Junius,  Letter  xxiii. 

3  See  Letters  of  Junius,  No.  lxvi. 

*The  Letters  signed  PhUo-Jmim:  those  numbered  lxiii.  and  lxtv. 
and  the  extracts  from  the  letters  to  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

'  "the  present  respectable  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  County 
Chronicle. 

6  Garrick  had  received  a  letter  from  Woodfall  just  before  the  above  note 
of  Junius  was  sent  to  the  Printar,  in  which  Garrick  was  told,  in  conlt. 

dence« 


TO  Mm.  H.  S.  WOODFALL.  ♦14S 

dh^cdy  to  Ricbmond  to  tell  the  King  I  riidiild  wiite 
no  more*  The  Dedication  must  atand  first. 


No.  41. 

TO  Mft.  DATIO  OABBfCa. 

Nov.  10, 1771. 
I  AM  ^lery  exactly  informed  of  your  impertinent  inquiries, 
and  of  the  information  you  so  busily  sent  to  Richmtmd,  and 
widi  what  triumph  and  exultation  it  was  received.  I  knew 
€vei7  particular  of  it  the  next  day.— Now  mark  me,  vaga- 
bond*— Keep  to  your  pantomimes,  or  be  assured  you  shall 
hear  of  it*  Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer!—- It  is  in 
my  power  to  make  you  curse  the  hour  in  which  you  dared  to 

interfere  with 

JUNIUS*. 


;»  that  there  were  some  doubts  whether  Junius  would  continue  t« 
write  much  lonj^r.  Garrick  flew  with  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Ramus,  one 
of  the  pages  to  the  King,  who  immediately  conveyed  it  to  his  Majesty,  at 
that  time  residing  at  Richmond,  and  from  the  peculiar  sources  of  informa- 
tioQ  that  were  open  to  this  extraordinary  writer,  Junius  was  apprized  of 
the  whole  transaction  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  wrote  the  above  post- 
wcnpiU  and  the  letter  that  follows  it,  in  consl^uence. 

*  Mr.  Garrick  had,  before  this  period,  been  threatened  for  his  supposed 
political  bias  to  the  Court,  as  will  appear  from  a  charge  which  Mr.  Home 
hrou^ht  forward  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  during  the  personal  altercation 
which  took  place  between  them  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  preceding 
the  date  of  this  letter,  and  which  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  note 
to  Jojiivs,  I^etter  No.  lii.  Mr.  Home's  accusation  is  as  follows:— 

^  Whilst  Mr.  Wilkes  was  In  the  K.ing^s  Bench,  he  sent  a  threatening 
sieaaage  to  Mr.  Garrick  to  forbid  his  playing  the  part  of  SattingM  in  the 
tragedy  of  yane  Shore;  on  account  of  some  lines  in  that  play  which  Mr. 
WiUbes  thought  applicable  to  his  own  situation.  Mr.  Garrick  complained 
exceedingly  of  the  cruelty  of  such  an  interact,  and  wished  to  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  his  endeavours  to  please  the  public  in  the  common  course  of 
his  profession.  The  patriot  was  inexorable;  and  Mr.  Garrick  has  not 
appeared  in  that  character  since.  The  Lord  Chamberlain* a  control  by  Act 
of  Parliament  over  the  pleasures  of  the  public  is  exercised  only  over  new 
pUys.»' 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Wilkes  replied  as  follows,  offering  sfveral  justly 
merited  compliments  to  the  hitherto  unrivalled  genius  of  Mr.  Garrick. 

"TO 
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I  would  8end  the  above  to  Garrick  direotly^  but  th»t  I 
would  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seeUr  Oblige 
mty  then,  BO  much  as  to  have  it  copied  in  any  hand,  and 
sent  by  the  penny  post,  that  is  if  you  dislike  sending  it 
in  your  own  writing— —I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever. 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days; 

<<  TO  THB  &BV.  MB.  HOBVB. 

*•  Sir,  Prince's  Court,  Thunday,  June  6, 1771. 

-  **  Your  tunih  Letter  has  relieved  me  not  a  little  by  taking  me  ts 
the  theatoe,  and  recalling  to  my  delighted  remembrance  the  amaxing 
powers  both  of  nature  and  art  in  the  most  wonderful  genius  that  ever 
trod  the  English,  or  perhaps  any  stage,  for  his  rival,  Hoscius,  had  a  great 
defect,  erat  pervertmimU  ocuUm^  You  say  *  whilst  Mr.  Wilkes  was  in  the 
King's  Bench,'  &c.  The  whole  of  this  pompous  tale  is,  that  some  warm 
friends  of  Mr.  Wilkes  imagined  that  Mr.  Garrick  acted  the  part  of 
J2iif«ffy#  at  that  time  in  a  manner  very  difierent  from  what  he  had  usuallf 
done,  and  marked*  too  strongly  some  particular  passages,  unfavourable  to 
the  generous  principles,  and  to  the  friends,  of  freedom.  They  talked  of 
expressing  their  disapprobation  in  the  theatre,  at  the  next  representatioa 
of  Jane  Share,  and  likewise  in  the  public  prints.  Mr.  Wilkes  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  state  the  case  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  Bfr. 
Garrick  himself,  and  said,  heyrare</the  part  of  Hastings  might  bring  oo 
many  disag^reeable  consequences  to  the  great  actor  himself  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  connections,  if  continued  in  the  manner  then  stated. 
Mr.  Garrick  received  the  friendly  admonition  in  the  most  friendly  way, 
but  declared  that  the  gentleiyn,  who  had  given  Mr.  Wilkes  the  account 
of  his  acting  MtutingSf  had  greatly  mistaken,  that  he  had  not  made  the 
least  alteration  in  the  usual  manner  of  acting  that  part  on  account  of  the 
political  disputes  of  the  times,  but  been  solely  guided  by  his  own  feelings: 
that  he  always  had  acted  that  part,  and  ulways  should  play  it  in  the  same 
manner,  not  however  slavishly  copying  himself,  but  with  all  the  variety 
which  from  time  to  time  his  genius  might  dictate,  preserving  still  the 
cast  and  spirit  of  the  original  character.  Nothing  more  passed  oit  this 
subject  between  Mr.  Garrick  and  me,  nor  has  that  gentleman  ever  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  displeasure  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  his  A-iends;  so  fsr 
has  he  been  from  complaining  exceedmgJy  of  the  cruelty  oj  an  interdict,  which 
never  existed. 

«  Did  it  escape  your  memory,  Sir,  that  one  of  the  objections  made  at 
that  time  by  my  friends,  was  the  peculiar  emphasis  Mi*  Garrick  was  said 
to  g^ve  to  the  following  lines  of  Haetingi,  which  some  thought  appiicahie  t$ 
tfour  iituation: — 

111  befall 
Such  meddling  PrieeU,  who  kindle  up  confusion. 
And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  ecrupicf; 
By  heaven  'tis  done  in  perfect  spigbt  to  peace. 

"You 
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OTii  if  I  did,  thev  would  attaint  me  by  bill.  Change  to  the 
Somerset  Coffee-house^  and  let  no  mortal  know  the  altera* 
tion*  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  contribute 
in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act  honourably  by  me,  and 
at  a  proper  time  you  shall  kno^  me. 

I  think  the  second  page,  with  the  widest  lines,  looks  best* 
What  is  your  essential  reason  for  the  change^^  I  send  yoa 
flomr  more  sheets.— -I  think  the  paper  is  not  so  good  as 
IFl^^ft/e'«,-— but  I  may  be  mistaken— the  type  is  good.  The 
asperftions  thrown  upon  my  letter  to  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
should  be  refuted  by  publication. 

Prevail  upon  Mr.  Wilkes  to  let  you  have  extracts  of  my 
second  and  third  letters  to  him.   It  will  make  the  book  still 

«Tou  say,*  *  I  tbiok  with  half  his  (Mr.  Garrick't)  merit  I  should  hav^ 
had  twice  his  couraj^.'  If  you  mean  theatrical  merit,  I  can  tell  you  of 
•ome  parts,  in  which  you  would  infinitely  exceed  our  {^at  £n)flish  actor. 
1  mean  all  those  parts  front  which— ^/if^iiiiK  FudoTf  Ventmquet  Fidempie.  /n 
fuormn  eJbetMt  Loeum  Fraudet,  DoUque,  Ineidutqnet  ^e  l^r.  Ton  would  act^ 
mid  be  logo  wHh  success.  Mr.  Garrick  has  that  in  him^  which  must  ever 
prevent  his  acting  well  in  that  character.  You  have  that  in  you^  which 
would  make  it  easy  and  natural.  Shyiock  too  our  RosciCis  must  never 
attempt-  The  Christian  Priest  of  Brentford  has  no  vain  tcmplea  to  prevent 
his  undertaking  and  being  applauded  in  that  part.  He  might  then  talk  of 
dtfing  hie  black  ceat  redtoith  blood  in  an  innocent  way  on  the  stage*  which  tS^ 
Brentford  inspi^d  a  savage  horror. 

<*  The  pleasing  hours,  which  Mr.  Garrirk  gave  me  at  the  King^s  Bench« 
1  have  deducted  from  the  injury  of  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  Hnd  I 
tfiiak  of  htm  as  Cicero  did  'of  the  great  Rom.4n  actor,  cam  arttfex  tjuemodi 
mtt  fU  Moiae  dignut  videatttr  e««e,  fitt  in  ecena  epectetun  turn  vir  ^uemati  eet^ 
mt  eobte  dignue  videahtTf  qui  eo  non  accedat. 

*  I  am,  &c. 

••  JotfH  WlL«ES.* 

>  In  suasion  to  a  specimen  of  the  intended  genuine  edition  of  th« 

Letters.  , 

<  tn  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
J  c  KIDS,  two  of  his  letters  related  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  and  wer« 
written  in  disapprobation  of  Averai  of  their  measures.  These  letters  were^ 
IB  many  respects,  misrepresented  to  the  public,  and  in  his  own  opinion. 
pKTpeeeb/  so  by  Mr.  Home.  The  eicplanatory  eztractf  here  referred  to. 
were  re-published  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  genuine  edi- 
tion, and  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  p.  149  The  letters  are  given  at  lengtik 
la  the  private  correspondtnce  of  J  vvxus  and  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Vol- 1.  ^T 
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more  new.  I  would  see  them  before  they  are  printed,  bat 
keep  this  last  to  yourself  ^ 


No.  42.. 

Not.  It,  im. 

Print  the  following  as  soon  as  you  think  proper,  and  at 
the  head  of  your  paper'. 

I  sent  you  three  sheets  of  copy  last  night. 

When  you  send  to  me,  instead  of  the  usual  signal,  say^ 
Vindex  shall  be  consideredj  and  keep  the  alteration  a  secret  to 
every  body* 

No.  43. 

About  NoY.  15, 1571. 

Ir  you  can  find  the  date  of  th^  Duke  of  Bedford's  flogging, 
insert  it  in  the  note^.  I  think  it  was  soon  after  the  West* 
minster  election.— The  Philos  are  not  to  be  placed  as  notei^ 
except  where  I  mention  it  particularly.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
what  you  say  about  David  Garrick-— so  drop  the  note.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  order  to  curry  favour,  he  made  himself 
a  greater  rascal  than  he  was.  Depend  upon  what  I  tell 
you;— ^he  King  understood  that  he  had  found  out  the 
secret  by  his  own  cutuiling  and  activity.— As  it  is  important 
to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  that 
I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  certainly  be  revenged^ 
if  he  does  not  desist.  An  appeal  to  the  public  from  JuNiirs 
would  destroy  him. 

Let  me  know  whether  Mr.  Wilkes  will  give  you  the 
extracts^. 

I  cannot  proceed  without  answers  to  those  seven  queries* 

Think  no  more  of  Junius«Americanus^— -Let  tum  reprint 


99 


^  On  the  outnde  of  this  letter  was  writtea  **  private  and  particular  J 

3  Certain  paragraphs  relating  to  the  msrriage  of  the  late. Duke  of 
Cumberland,  inserted  in  the  Preliminary  Essay,  p.  *23. 

^  See  note  to  Letter  zziii.  of  Jvnius,  poit,  p.  149. 

«  Referwd  to  in  No.  41. 

'  Junius  Amerii-anus  was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
during  the  yeuM  1769, 1770,  and  1771.  His  letters  chiefly  relnted,  as  his 

sigQatino 
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letters  himself.  He  acts  most  dishonourably,  in  suflFering 
Junius  to  be  s6  traduced;  but  this  falsehood  will  all  revert 
upon  Home.  In  the  mean  time,  J  laugh  at  him. 

With  submission  I  think  it  is  not  your  interest  to  declare 
that  I  have  done. 

As  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  are  in  no  danger.  Tou 
are  not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  (unless  it  answered  the^ 
purpose  of  stopping  the  press)  would  be  no  gratification  to 
the  King.  If  undesignedly  I  should  send  you  any  thing  you 
may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any  opinion 
you  think  proper.  You  cannot  oiFend  or  afBict  me  but  by 
hazarding  your  own  safety.  They  talk  of  farther  informa- 
tions, but  they  will  always  hold  that  language  in  terrorem. 

Don't  always  use  the  same  signal— ^my  absurd  Latin  verse 
will  answer  the  purposed 

Let  me  know  about  what  time  you  may  want  more  copy. 

Upon  reflection,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  send 
that  note  to  D.  G*.  only  say  practices  instead  of  impertinent 
inquiries;  I  think  you  have  no  measures  to  keep  with  a  man 
who  could  betray  a  confidential  letter,  for  so  base  a  purpose 
as  pleasing*  ♦**  ##f*###  ####*##*♦. 
Tell  me  how  long  it  may  be  before  you  want  more  copy.— > 
I  want  rest  most  severely,  and  am  going  to  find  it  in  the 
country  for  a  few  days.  Cumbriensis^  has  taken  greatly. 

signature  readily  suggetts,  to  the  disputes  of  the  cabinet  with  the  Ame- 
rican colonies;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  strictures,  he  attributed  to  Ju  v  lus 
dortrines,  in  relation  to  their  dependance  on  the  legfisluture  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  had  never  avowed,  nor  even  inclined  to.  At  this  lime 
there  wms  some  idea  of  publishing  them  collectively.  They  were  written 
by  a  Dr.  Charles  Lee,  as  may  be  seen  Jiy  a  reference  to  Uie  private  cor- 
respondence of  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkei. 

^  See  Preliminary  fissay,  page  *26. 

'  David  Garrick.  See  No.  41.  * 

'See  Miscell.  Letters,  No.«ciz.  Vol.  IL  p.  445.  it  was  printed  in  the 
Public  Advertiser^  Nov.  13th,  1771,  upon  the  marriage  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Camberiand  with  Mrs.  Uorton^  the  siater  of  CoL  Luttrell. 
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No.  44. 

Nov.  sr,  1771. 
The  pogtcript  to  Titus  must  be  omitted^. — I  did  never 
question  yuur  understanding.  Far  otherwise*  The  Latin  word 
siwpiex  conveys  to  me  an  amiable  character,  and  never  de* 
notes  folly.  Though  we  may  not  be  deficient  in  point  of 
capacity,  it  is  very  possible  that  neither  of  us  may  be  cun- 
ning enough  for  Mr.  Garrick.  But  with  a  sound  heart,  be 
assured  you  are  bettt-r  gifted,  even  for  worldly  happinese, 
than  if  vou  had  been  cursed  with  the  abilities  of  a  Madsfit-ld* 
After  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  affirm  before  God,  I 
liever  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy. 

Your  account  of  my  letter  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  astonishes  * 
me.  I  always  thought  the  misrepresentation  had  been  the 
vork  of  Mr.  Home*.  I  will  not  trust  myself  with  suspect- 
ing.  The  remedy  is  on  mv  own  hands,  but,  for  Mr.  Wilkes's 
honour,  I  wish  it  to  come  freely  and  honourably  from  him- 
self. Publish  nothing  of  mine  until  I  have  seen  it.  In  the 
mtrzn  time  be  assured,  that  nothing  can  be  more  express, 
than  my  declaration  against  long  parliamems.— Try  Mr. 
Wilkes  once  more— -speak  for  me  in  a  most  friendly  but  ' 
Jlrm  tone,— that  I  tiHli  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspers- 
ed—Between ourselves  let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  be 
much  upon  your  guard  with  patriots.— I  fear  your  friend 
Jerry  Dyson  will  lose  his  Irish  pension^.  Say  received* 

^  His  poftcript  addressed  to  Tituf  was  added  to  his  letter  to  Sir  Wm. 
Draper,  of  Feb.  18,  1769.  Itenj^a^d  to  give  Titus  a  severe  caBttgaiioD, 
for  havinji:  written  with  some  degvee  of  acrimony  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  engagement,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  under  his 
signature  of  Juniu^j  and  hence  the  propriety,  of  omitting  the  postcript  in 
question  in  his  own  edition  See  farther  on  this  subject,  note  to  Jdnxus* 
Letter  iv  poit^  p.  53.  in  which  Titus's  letter  is  inserted. 

'  Hi'  here  admits  that  he  wus  mistaken  in  the  conjecture  that  Home 
tiad  misrepresented  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  his  Letters  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Society.  Yet  as  he  published  the  same  opinion  in  his  own  edition^ 
which  b  re-printed  in  Vol.  11.  p.  149.  he  must  afterwards  have  had  frush 
grounds  for  re-accreditin)f  it,  while  in  the  present  letter  he  seems  more 
than  half  to  su&pect  Wdkes  himself. 

3  He  feaxed  with  reason.  Jeremiah  Dyson*  Esq.  was  one  of  the  loads  of 

tke 
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In  page  35,  it  should  be  the  instead  of  your^^  this  is  a 
woeful  mistake;— pray  take  care  for  the  future — keep  a  page 
fer  errata. 

-  David  Garrick  has  literally  forced  me  to  break  my  resolu* 
lioa  of  writing  no  more^ 


No-  45. 

Dec.  5, 1771; 
These  papers  are  all  in  their  exact  order.  Take  great 
*  eare  to  keep  them  so.  In  a  few  days  more  I  shall  have  sent 
you  aU  the  copy.  You  must  then  take  care  of  it  yourself^ 
except  that  I  must  see  proof  sheets  of  the  Dedication  and 
Preface,  and  these^^f  at  all,  I  must  see  before  the  end  of 
next  week.  You  shall  have  the  extract  to  go  into  the  second 
Tolume,  it  will  be  a  short  one.  Sisvola,  I  see, is  determined 
to  make  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Capiden'.  If  it  be  not  wilful 
malice,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that  when  I  originally 
mentioned  Lord  Camden's  declaration  about  the  Com  BiU, 
it  was  without  any  view  of  discussing  that  doctrine,  and 
only  as  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  integrity.  Such  an  instance  was 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  my  letter.  I  think  he  has  in  effect  in- 
jured the  man  whom  he  meant  to  defend. 

the  admiralty,  and  in  Feb.  1770,  reaigned  his  seat  in  favoar  of  our  late 
hmented  foreign  minister  Mr.  Fox,  upon  an  Irish  pension  of  1500/.  per 
aonum  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of  his  three  sons.  The  following  is  an  ae- 
count  of  the  mode  in  which  he  lost  it: 

^  In  a  committe  of  supply  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  Nor. 
25,  I77I9  after  a  long  debate  the  question  was  put,  and,  on  a  division,  it 
was  carried  against  the  pension;  by  a  majority  of  otk,  the  numbers  being 
fiir  it  105,  against  it  106<  on  which  the  House  immediately  resolved, 
'That  the  pension  cp*anted  to  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  and  his  three  sons,  is 
an  unnecessary  charge  upon  the  establishment  of  Ireland,  and  ought  not 
to  be  provided  for '  Ordered,  *  That  the  said  pension  be  struck  off  the  list 
•f  pensioners  upon  the  establishment  of  Ireland.** 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  Letter  of  Jukius,  No.  hi.  it  was  original^ 
{Minted  in  the  genuine  edition,  <*  Your  defence,**  &c.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion the  correction  has  been  duly  adopted 

'The  tetter  alhided  to  is  Ji'nius,  No.  lzvii. 

'  For  inrther  part^ulani  of  this  dispute^  see  Letters  of  J  vnivs.  No.  lj. 
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When  you  send  the  above-mentioned  proof  sheets,  return 
my  own  copy  with  them* 


No.  46. 

Dcc.io,im. 

The  inclosed  completes  all  the  materials  that  I  can  give 
you.  I  have  done  my  part.  Take  eare  you  do  yours.^  There 
are  suU  two  letters  wanting,  which  I  expect  you  will  notfcdl 
to  insert  in  their  places*  One  is  from  Philo-Junius  to 
ScflBvola  about  Lord  Camden,  the  other  to  %  friend  of  the 
people  about  pressing^.  They  must  b^  in  the  (^ofirse  of  Goto- 
fcer.— I  have  no  view  but  to  serve  you,  and  ^Consequently 
have  only  to  desire  that  the  DedicadonT  and  Preface  may  be 
correct*  Look  to  it.  If  you  take  it  upon  yourself,  I  wiH  not 
ibrgive  your  suffering  it  to  be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word; 
and  every  iteration,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  is  a  blemish* 

I  shoidd  not  trouble  you  or  myself  about  that  Uockhead 
Scftvola,  but  that  his  absurd  fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Cam- 
dkn's  enemy  has  done  harqi.— -Every  fool  can  do  mischief; 
therefore  signify  to  him  what  I  said. 

Garrick  has  cenainly  betrayc^d  himself,  probably  #  *  * 
%m¥^  *  *  ^^  »^  y^lio  makes  it  a  rule  to  betray  every  body  that 
oonfides  in  him.  That  new  disgrace  of  Mansfield  is  true*: 

^ 'These  two  letters  are  numbered  Phih-yuniui^  lx.  and  lziiI 
^  The  allusion  is  to  a  cause  which  was  tried  at  the  Summer  Assiies 
S^r  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  177l»  Meares  and  Sbepley  against  Ansett,  for 
a  trespass,  in  which  his  Lordship  was  supposed  to  have  giTen  a  Terj 
partial  charge  in  favour  of  the  Defendant,  who  hereby  obtained  a  verdict. 
The  PlaintifTs,  however,  on  the  Michaelmas  Term  following,  moved  ihttt 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the  misdirection 
•f  the  judge.  The  judge  was  called  upon  for  his  report,  which  he  could 
aot  make  without  sending  to  the  PlaintifT's  attorney  for  his  affidavit  of 
the  transaction.— -He  made  his  report  at  last,  to  which  he  subjoined  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  jni7.->The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  acted 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  evidence  both  in  law  and  equty,  in  admit- 
ting Matthews  and  Hiscoz  to  give  parol  evidence^  contrary  to  a  clear  ex- 
plicit agreement  in  writing,  which  they  haill  attested— and  asserted  tha^ 
if  such  a  practice  was  to  obtain,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  sub- 
verting the  Sutute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries*  and  would  be  a  most 

dangerooa 
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what  do  you  mean  by  affirming  that  the  Dowager  is  better? 
I  tell  you  that  she  suckles  toads  from  morning  till  night^  I 
diink  I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  you,  so  farewell. 


No.  47. 

Dec.  ir,i7ra 

Make  your  mind  easy  about  me»  I  believe  you  are  an 
hcmest  man,  and  I  never  am  angry'.— Say  to-morrow  "  We 
are  desired  to  inform  Scsevola,  that  his  private  note  was  re* 
ceived  with  the  most  profound  indifference  and  contempt*." 
I  see  his  design.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  been  long  labour* 

dmgeroos  inlet  to, perjury,  and  a  means  of  rendering  men's  properties 
TCiy  precarious  and  insecure.  Tlie  Court  therefore  set  aside  the  verdict, 
iii^ordered  a  new  trial;  and  it  appeared  to  the  Court  to  be  so  gross  a 
■lisdirectkNip  that  it  dispensed  with  the  usual  terms  of  payment  of  costs. 
AUhooi^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  direction  to  the  jury,  represented  the 
trespasses  as  small  and  insigni Acant,  and  the  action  as  litigious,  the  Couit 
•r  Common  Pleas  said  the  trespasses  were  obstinate,  wilful,  and  malicious. 
Mr.  Rowlinson,  the  PlaintilPs  attorney,  felt  so  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  occasion,  that  in  the  same  term  a  motion 
was  made  at  his' instigation,  to  have  his  name  struck  off  the  Rolls  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  was,  after  8ome>  expressions  of  astonish. 
Bent,  acquiesced  in,  when  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  Common 


^  He  refers  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for 
December  6, 1771:—- 

"We  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  the  public,  from  the  most  undoubted 
snthority,  that  the  repeated  accounts  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales  being  very  ill,  a;nd  her  life  in  great  danger,  are  entirety 
fibe,  such  reports  being  only  calculated  to  promote  the  shameful  spirit  of 
gaabliog.  by  insurance  on  lives."  The  Princess  Dowager  was  at  this 
time  ai&icted  with  a  cancer,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  January  in  the  follow- 
Mgycar. 

'  He  had  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Woodfall,  vindicating  himself  from 
lay  iosproper  motive  in  his  communication  to  Mr.  Garrick,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

^  The  mfonnation  to  Satoola  was  duly  communicated  in  the  Public  Ad- 
fettisen  and  the  flippancy  of  this  writer's  style,  and  the  coquetry  of  his 
pilitical  attachments,  fully  merited  the  contempt  here  expressed  for  him. 
His  first  two  or  three  letters  were  written  as  an  apology  for  certain  incon- 
•idenrte  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  Lord  Camden,  and  were  not 
deficient  in  xoerit  They  were  noticed  by  our  Author  under  the  auxiliioy 

ttipuktuie 
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ing  to  detach  Camden.  I'his  Scsvola  is  the  wretchedettof  all 
fools,  and  dirty  knave. 

Upon  no  account,  nor  for  any  reason  whatsoever  are  yon 
to  write  to  me,  until  I  give  you  notice. 

When  the  book  is  finished,  let  me  have  a  sett  bound  in 
vellum,  gilt,  and  lettered  Junius  I.  IL  as  handsomely  as  you 
can— p>the  edges  gilt— let  the  sheets  be  well  dried  before 
binding.— I  must  also  have  two  setts  in  blue  paper  covers. 
This  is  all  the  fee  I  shall  ever  desire  of  you.  I  think  yoa 
ought  not  to  publish  before  the  second  week  in  January. 

The  London  Packet  is  not  worth  our  notice.  I .  suspect 
Garrick,  and  I  would  have  you  hint  so  to 


No.  48.  > 

January  6, 17^2. 

I  HAVE  a  thing  to  mention  to  you  in  great  confidence.  I 
expect  your  asnbtance,  and  rely  upon  your  secrecy. 

There  is  a  long  paper  ready  for  publication,  but  which 
must  not  appear  until  the  morning  of  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  be  announced  in  any  shape  whatsoever^  Much 
depends  upon  its  appearing  unexpectedly.  If  you  receive  it 
on  the  8th  or  9th  instant,  can  you  in  a  day  or  two  have  it 
composed,  and  two  proof  sheets  struck  off  and  sent  me;  and 
can  you  keep  the  press  standing  ready  for  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser of  the  21st,  and  can  all  this  be  done  with  such 
secrecy  that  none  of  your  people  shall  know  what  is  goings 

sifirnature  of  PhUo»ytmuut  in  Lbttbrs  of  Junius,  No.  lx.  Oct.  15,  im. 
SeavoiOf  whoever  he  was»  became  conceited  by  the  atleotion  thas  bestowed 
upon  him;  and»  more  especially,  aa  aonne  other  correapondent  of  the  Pab« 
lie  Advertiser  had  erroneously  ascribed  his  letters  to  Lord  Camden  him* 
self  To  prove,  however,  that  he  was  not  Lord  Camden,  he  now,  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  general  admiration  of  his  Lordship's  political  character,  at- 
tacks  him  upon  a  variety  of^  what  he  ventures  to  denominate,  capital  err^t^ 
and  that  with,  at  least,  as  much  violence  as  any  of  his  Lordship's  avowed 
adversaries  of  the  day.  In  few  words  he  became  a  perpetual,  wearisome^ 
and  contemptible  scribbler;  and  well  deserved  the  chaatiBement  liexe 
given  htm  by  J  i;  v i  -  s. 
^  Letter  to  Lord  ManaficLd«  Junius,  No.  JiXtki. 
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fonrardt  except  the  composer,  and  can  you  rely  on  hia  fide^ 
lityf  Consider  of  it,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  say  tes,  in  your 
paper  to-morrow. 

I  think  it  will  take  four  full  columns  at  the  least,  but  I 
undertake  that  it  shall  selL-^It  is  essential  that  I  should 
have  a  proof  sheet,  and  correct  it  myself. 

Let  me  know  if  the  books  are  ready  that  I  may  tell  you 
what  to  do  with  them. 

No.  49. 

Saturday,  January  11, 1772. 

Your  failing  to  send  me  the  proofs,  as  you  engaged  to  do, 
disappoints  and  distresses  me  extremely^.  It  is  not  mtrely 
to  correct  the  press  (though  even  that  is  of  consequence), 
Aut  for  another  most  material  purpose^*  This  will  be  entirely 
defeated,  if  you  do  not  let  me  have  the  two  proofs  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

The.  paper  itself,  is,  in  nty  opinion,  of  the  highest  stile  of 
Juvius,  and  cannot  fail  to  sell.— -My  reason  for  not  an« 
■ouncing  it  was  that  the  party  might  have  no  time  to  concert 
his  measures  with  the  Ministry.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  think 
it  may  answer  better  (in  order  to  excite  attention)  to  adver- 
tise it  the  day  before,  Junius  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mans^ 
field  to-  morrow* 

Quoting  from  memory,  I  have  made  a  mistake  about 
Blackstone,  where  I  say  that  he  confines  the  power  to  the- 
Courts  and  does  not  extend  it  to  the  Judges  separately*  Those 
lines  must  be  omitted.— The  rest  is  right.— If  you  have  any 
regard  for  me  or  for  the  cause,  let  nothing  hinder  your  send- 
ing  the  proofs  on  Mgnday. 


No.  50. 

January  16, 1772. 

I  RETtTRN  you  the  proof,  with  the  errata,  which  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  correct  carefully.  I  have  the  greatest  rea- 

*  Of  Juwios,  No.  Lxviii.  referred  to  in  the  precedinjf  letter. 
^  He  aeema  to  allude  to  a  promise,  or  expectation,  of  legal  assistance 
from  some  friendly  quarter. 

Vol..  I.  *V 
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son  to  be  pleased  with  your  catie  ^nd  attcntiott,  and  with  it 
were  in  tny  power  to  render  you  some  essential  service*— «> 
Announce  it  on  Monday. 


No.  51. 

(Private) 

Ssttttdsy*  JiD.  18, 17T2. 

The  gentletnan'  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part  of 
our  correspondence  tells  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last 
night.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  could  be  no  way  ma- 
terial for  me  to  see  ^  paper  on  Saturday  which  is  to  appear 
on  Monday,  I  resolved  not  to  send  fox'  it.-— Your  hint  of  this 
morning,  I  suppose  relates  to  this'.-^I  am  truly  concerned 
to  see  that  the  publication  of  the  book  is  so  long  delayed^^i^ 
It  ought  to  have  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament* 
<— By  no  means  would  I  have  you  insert  this  long  letter,  if 
it  made  more  than  the  difference  of  two  days  in  the  publica- 
tion. Believe  me  the  dehy  is  a  real  injury  to  the  cause. 
The  letter  to  M.^  may  come  into  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Wilkes  seems  not  to  know  that  Morris  publuhed 
that  lett^r^*— I  think  you  should  set  him  right* 


No.  52. 

Ha  rivG  nothing  better  to  do,  I  propose  to  entertain  myself 
and  the  public,  with  torturing  that  •***♦♦  •♦♦♦♦• 
Barrington'.  He  has  just  appointed  a  French  broker  his  de- 

1  Of  this  gentleman  nothing  is  known. 

'  **  Mutare  neeeitarium  ett,**  Answer  to  oorretpondents,  Jan.  18, 1772. 

3  Letters  of  Juhzvs»  No.  ucviii. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Morris  was  a  barrister,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
dty  disputes,  and  on  the  popular  side,  and  was  secretary  to  the  Bill  of 
Ri^ts  Society.  For  a  furdier  account  of  him,  see  note  to  MifceUaneons 
Letters,  No.  xciii.  Vol.  U.  p.4U.  He  occanonally  wrote  in  the  P.  A. 
The  publication  of  the  letter  alluded  to,  Wilkes  had  attributed  to  a  Mr^ 
Cawdron.  See  Private  Letter,  No.  92. 

'  Lord  Barrington  was  at  this  time  Secretary  for  the  War  Department. 
He  had  uniformly  exhibited  himself  uniViendly  to  the  popular  cause,  and 
when  in  the  lower  House,  made  the  motion  in  1769»  for  expelling  Wilkes, 

which 
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poty,  for  no  reason  but  his  relation  to  Bradshaw^.  I  hear 
fitim  all  quarters,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  impudent 
insult  to  the  Army.-— Be  careful  not  to  have  it  known  to 
come  from  me.  Such  an  insignificant  creature  is  not  worth 
the  generous  rage  of  Junivs.  I  am  impatient  for  the  book. 


No.  S3. 

Monday,  Feb.  3, 1772. 

I  eoKTEss  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents.  I 
tUnk  it  will  be  endless  and  answer  no  purpose;— An  index 
of  proper  names  and  materials  would  in  my  opinion  be  suf- 
ficient—You may  safely  defy  the  malice  of  Mr.  Wheble*. 
Whoever  buys  such  a  book  will  naturally  prefer  the  Au- 
thor's Edition,  and  I  think  it  will  always  be  a  book  for  sale. 
I  really  am  in  no  hurry  about  that  sett.  Purling,  J  hear,  is  to 
come  in  for  Eastlow.—- >A  sure  proof  of  the  connection  be* 
tween  him  and  government^.  I  would  have  you  open  any 
thing  that  may  be  brought  you  for  me  (except  from  Mr. 
Wilkes)— -and  not  forward  it  unless  it  be  material* 

That  large  roU  contained  a  Pamphlet* 


No.  54. 

Monday,  FerflO,  1772. 

If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate,  you  may  send  it 
to  the  original  place  for  once  N.  E.  C— and  mention  any 
new  place  you  think  proper.  West  of  Temple  Bar.  The  de- 
lay of  the  book  spoils  every  thing. 


was  seconded  by  Rigby.  The  letter  that  accompanied  this  note  is 
numbered  cv.  in  the  Miacellaneous  CoUection,  and  the  signature  of  Ju- 
VI va  wiU  be  Ibund  to  be  exchanged  for. that  of  Veteraiu 

^  Mr.  Chamier,  brother  in  law  to  Brad8htw,*the  Duke  of  Graflon'a  pri- 
vate Secretary.  See  sone  notice  taken  of  him  in  No.  lzxxiii.  Vol.  II.  p. 
380.  of  the  Mtscelianeoua  Letters— signature  Domi«iafi»  date  December 
34^1770. 

*  WheUe  had  already  printed  an  imperfect  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Jvviut. 

'  John  Purfing»  Esq.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sast  India  Company, 
who  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  thdr  sfiairs.  It  that  period. 
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No.  55. 

Monday  Night,  Feb.  IT,  17TQ. 
StTRELT  you  have  misjudged  it  very  much  about  the  book. 
I  could  not  have  conccfived  h  possible  that  you  could  pro* 
tract  the  publication  so  long.— At  this  time,  particularly 
before  Mr*  Sawbridge^s  motion^  it  would  have  been  of  sin- 
gular use.  You  have  trifled  too  long  with  the  public  expec- 
tation.«-At  a  certain  point  of  time  the  appetite  palls.— I 
fear  you  have  already  lost  the  season.-— The  book,  I  am 
aure,  w^  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  I  expected  from 
it.— But  I  have  done* 


No.  56. 

About  Feb.  25, 1772, 
I  DO  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  delay  has  beek 
unavoidable.  The  expedient  you  propose  of  printing  the 
Dedication  and  Preface  in  the  P.  A.  is  unadvisable.  The 
attention  of  the  public  would  then  be  quite  lost  to  the  book 
itself.  I  think  your  rivals  will  be  disappointed.  Nobody 
will  apply  to  them  when  they  can  be  supplied  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  I  hope  you  are  too  forward  to  have  any  room  for 
that  letter  of  Domitian%  otherwise  it  is  merely  indifferent. 
The  Latin  I  thought  much  superior  to  the  £ngIish.-^The  in- 
tended bill,  in  consequence  of  the  message,  will  be  a  most 
dangerous  innovation  in  the  internal  policy  of  this  country'. 
What  an  abandoned  prostituted  ideot  is  your  Lord  Mayor^* 
The  shameful  mismanagement  which  brought  him  into  office^ 
gave  me  the  first  and  an  unconquerable  disgust.-— All  I  can 
now  say  is  make  haste  with  the  book.—  C. 

^  In  favour  of  triennial  parliamentSy  as  already  noticed  in  a  note  to  the 
Preliminary  Dissertation. 

'  This  letter,  for  the  reason  here  stated,  was  not  printed  in  the  genuine 
edition. 

3  The  bill  alUided  to  is  the  Royal  Marriage  Act. 

^In  alhision  to  the  partial  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Mr.  Nash,  at  this 
time  Lord  Major,  upon  the  common  questions  of  city  politics  brought  be* 
lore  him,  especially  in  refasing  to  call  a  common  hall,  agreeably  to  a  request 
very  generally  signified  to  hun  f«r  this  purpose. 
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The  appointment  of  this  broker'  I  am  told  gives  universal 
disgust*   That  ♦»••  ••••#♦•••»  would  never  have 

taken  a  step  apparently  so  absurd,  if  there  were  not  some 
wicked  design  in  it  more  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  any  rate 
die  broker  should  be  run  down.  That  at  least  is  due  to  his 
jnasten 

No.  57. 

Saturday*  7eb.  99, 1973. 
I  ABC  very  g^ad  to  see  that  the  book  will  be  out  before 
Sawbridge's  motion.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  mark  of  admi- 
lation  at  the  end  of  the  motto.  But  it  is  of  no  moment  what- 
soever. When  you  see  Mr.  W.  pray  return  him  my  thanks 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  I  wish  he  had  taken  more'.— 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  sett,  sewed,  left  at  the  same 
|lace  to*morrow  evening.  Let  it  be  well  sealed  up* 


No.  58. 

Tuesday,  Mareh  3, 1772. 

Your  letter  was  twice  refused  last  night,  and  the  waiter 
as  often  attempted  to  see  the  person  who  sent  for  it.— -I  was 
impatient  to  see  the  book,  and  think  I  had  a  right  to  that 
attention  a  little  before  the  general  publication^.  When  I  de- 
sired to  have  two  setts  sewed  and  one  bound  in  vellum,  it 
was  not  from  a  principle  of  economy.  I  despise  such  litde 
savings,  and  shall  still  be  a  purchaser.'-^If  I  was  to  buy  as 
many  setts  as  I  want,  it  would  be  Vemarked. 

Pray  let  the  two  setts  be  well  parcelled  up  and  left  at  the 
bar  of  Munday's  Coffee-house,  Maiden  Lane,  with  the 
tame  direction,  and  with  orders  to  be  delivered  to  a  chair- 
man  who  will  ask  for  them  in  the  course  of  to-morrow 
evening.  Farewell. 

• 

^  Chamier.  >  Lord  Barrington. 

^  Mr.  Wilkea»  at  the  request  ef  Jo  vi us,  perused  and  revised  the  Dedi- 
cstiofi  and  Preface  to  the  nfenuine  edition  of  the  letters. 
^  The  genuine  edition  of  the  letters  was  published  on  the  third  sf  March* 
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No.  59. 

Thursday*  March  S«  177% 

Your  letters  with  the  books  are  come  s^e  to  hand.  Tlie 
difficulty  of  correspooding  arises  from  situation,  and  neces- 
sity u)  which  we  must  submit.  Be  assured  I  will  not  give 
you  more  trouble  than  is  unavoidable.— If  the  vellum  books 
are  not  yet  bound,  I  would  w^t  for  the  index.  If  they  are^ 
let  me  know  by  a  line  in  the  P.  A.— -When  they  are  ready, 
tiiey  may  safely  be  left  at  the  same  place  as  last  night* 

On  your  account  I  was  alarmed  at  the  price  of  the  book«««» 
But  of  the  sale  of  books  I  am  no  judge,  and  can  only  pray 
for  your  success.— *-What  you  say  about  the  profits^  is  very 
iiandsuMe.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men.  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no 
other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Maki^ 
the  most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views  in  life  be  di« 
rected  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence.  Without 
it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.-^- 

If  I  saw  any  prospect  of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I 
would  readily  continue  to  labour  in  the  vineyard.  Whenever 
Bf  r.  Wilkes  can  .tell  me  that  such  an  union  -is  in  prospect, 
ke  shall  hear  of  me. 

^1^0^  vi  yuU  exisHmat  me  out  voluntate  esse  mtUatit^  md 
dehtiUata  virtute^  aut  animo  fracto^  vehementer  errat*  Fare* 
wclL 

In  the  Preface,  p.  20,  line  7,  read  unreasonable. 

p.  26,  —  1 8,  —   accuracy*. 

1  WeodfftlY  made  Jukidi  an  offer  of  half  the  profits  of  tiM  book,  or  if  lie 
should  decline  accepting  them  ft>r  liimielf,  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
S»  thtrir  amount,  in  an\  charity  which  he  nhould  chuse  to 

*  These  errors  are  corrected  in  the  present  editi<»D. 


f 
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No.  60. 

May  4, 1372- 

It  pars  pro  toto^  be  meant  for  me,  I  must  beg  the  favour 
ef  you  to  recall  it.  At  present  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
receive  it.— -When  the  books  are  ready,  a  Latin  verse  will 
be  sufficient. 


No.  61. 

Sunday,  May  3,  \772. 

I  AM  in  no  manner  of  hurry  about  the  books.  I  hope  the 
sale  has  answered.— I  think  it  will  always  be^^^a  saleable 
book.  The  inclosed  is  fact,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  printed 
to-morrow.  It  is  not  worth  announcing.  The  proceedings  of 
diis  wretch  are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mysteiy 
in  it  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion. 
«-Next  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  the 
Uackest  heart  in  the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington^ 


No.  62. 

May  10, 1772. 

Phat  kt  diis  be  announced.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Barringtoti 
in  our  ntsifi*  Keep  the  author  a  secret. 


No.  6S. 

January  19, 1773. 
1  HAVS  seen  the  signals  thrown  out  for  your  old  friend 
and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I  have  had  good  reason 

^  A  Kne  in  the  Printer's  notice  to  corre8potident8»  introduced  as  in  signal 
Ihat  a  letter,  or  parcel,  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  the  usual  place. 

'  This  note  accompanied  the  letter  signed  ScotuM^  addressed  to  his  Lord- 
ship, and  was  printed  pa  requested.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  oxi. 
The  Autograph  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  this  edition. 

^  The  annunciation  under  this  title,  appeared  in  the  notice  to  corres- 
I  pondents.  Public  Advertiser,  May  11,  and  the  Memoirs  were  printed  in* 
ktter  bearing  the  tignature  ef  Nememt  Msy  13.  Set  Mifoellaneous  Lei- 
Urs^  No.  txixx.  « 
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for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the  present  state  of  tbiog^ 
if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  mutt  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the 
homed  cattle,  that  run  mad  through  the  city,  or  as  any  of 
your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and  the  public.  Botk 
are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this  country,  when  I  see 
that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will  unite  and  stand 
together  upon  any  one  question.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and 
•ontemptible. 

Tou  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of;  and  I  shall 
always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity.  * 

If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  (of  moment  t^ 
yourself)  you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint^« 


No.  64* 

Six, 

I  HAVE  troubled  you  with  the  perusal  of  two. letters,  as 
that  of  the  prior  date  accounts  for  the  delay  of  not  sending  the 
books  sooner;  and  this  acquaints  you  that  I  did  not  get  them 
out  of  the  bookbinder's  hands  till  yesterday;  nor  though  I 
desired  them  to  be  finished  in  the  most  elegant  manner  poaai- 
ble,  are  they  done  so  well  as  I  wished.  But,  Sir,  if  the  manner 
of  the  contents  and  index  are  not  agreeaUe  to  you,  they 
shaU  be  done  over  again  according  to  any  directions  yo« 
shall  please  to  favour  me  with.— With  respect  to  City  poli- 
tics, I  fear  the  breach  is  too  wide  ever  to  be  again  closed^ 
and  even  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes  lost  some  of  his  wonted 
coolness  at  the  late  election  on  Sawbridge,  Oliver,  &c» 
scratching  against  him'.  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  how* 
ever  agreeable  to  me  it  must  be  to  be  honoured  with  your 
correspondence,  I  should  never  entertain  the  most  distant 

^  This  letter  was  thus  noticed  in  the  answer  to  correspondents  in  the 
P.  A.  March  8, 1773.  *'The  letter  from  an  old  friend  and  cobrbspon-' 
oKNT»  dated  Jan  19,  came  safe  to  hand,  and  bis  directions  are  strictly  fol- 
lowed* ^od  ii  guU  exittmat,  out,  Uc,** 

^  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Townshend  were,  after  a  sharp  contest,  returned 
to  the  court  of  Aldermen  for  them  to  make  their  election  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  mayomlty  for  the  year  1772,  when  their  choice  fell  upon 
Mc*  Aldsrman  Townshend,  ia  consequence  of  Sawbridge  and  Oliver 

scratching 
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with  Aat  one  rajr  of  your  splendour  should  be  diminished 
bf  your  coutinubg  to  write.-— Mn  Wilkes  indeed  mentioQ- 
ed  to  aae  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the  East  Indui  Com* 
pany  a  pro{>er  subject;  and  asked^  if  I  could  communicate 
any  thing  to  you,  to  which  my  reply  was  that  I  could  not 
tdl,  (as  I  did  not  know  whether  you  ndight  chuse  to  be  in- 
truded upon.)  You  will  perceive  by  the  papers  that  two  per- 
sona have  forced  themselves  |jpon  us,  who,  without  a  tythe 
ef  Mr.  Wilkes's  abilities,  imagine  the  public  will  look  up  to 
them  as  their  deliverers;  but  they  are  most  egregiously  mu* 
taken,  as  every  one  who  possesses  a  grain  of  common  sense 
hold  them  \n  almost  utter  contempt.  You  will  probably 
gueas  who  I  mean,  and  were  I  capable  of  drawing  a  parallel^ 
I  should  borrow  some  part  of  it  from  Shakespeare's  lago 
and  Roderigo.  ■  Should  it  please  the  Almighty  to  spare 
your  life  till  the  next  general  election,  and  I  should  at  that 
time  exist,  I  shall  hope  you  will  deign  to  instruct  me  for 
whom  I  should  give  my  vote,  as  my  wish  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  most  honest  and  able,  find  I  know  there  cannot  ba 
any  one  who  is  so  fit  to  judge  as  yourself.  I  have  no  con- 
nexions to  warp  me,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  but  one  per- 
son who  would  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  that  gentle- 
man is,  I  believe,  a  true  friend  to  the  real  good  of  his  coun- 
try; I  mean  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  T«eonidas.  As  I 
thought  Serjeant  Glynn  deserving  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  fees  of  his  profession,  for  the  pains  he  took  upon 
my  trial,  I  have  made  a  purchase  of  a  small  freehold  at 
Brentford  by  way  of  qualification,  in  order  to  convince  him^ 
if  he  should  offer  himself  at  the  next  election,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  that  I  hold  his  services  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. But  I  am  since  informed  that  it  is  not  his  intention^ 
and  that  Lord  Percy  is  to  be  joined  with  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor, 

■cratching  sgainit  Wilkei.  The  cMididates  for  that  office,  with  the  numbef 
which  they  polled,  were  as  under:  ' 

Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  —  3301 
Townahend  —  2278 
Halifax  —  2136 
Shakespeare    -*  1912 
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who  18  to  be  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Norj^umbeilaiKrs 
interest.'— I  have  heard  much  of  a  qiott  trimming  letter  from 
Mr.  Stewart  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  Douglas  cause,  but 
cannot  possibly  get  a  copy » which  probably  would  be  a  good 
letter  to  print.-— 

^  If)  Sir,  you  should  not  disapprove  of  the  Contents  and 
Index,  I  thought  of  advertising  them  in  the  manner  of  the 
enclosed  form,  if  I  have  your  permission  so  to  do,  but  not 
otherwise.— May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  in  answer?  Be* 
lieve  me,  Sir,  to  be,  with  gratitude  and  respect. 

Your  much  obliged 

humble  servant  to  command, 

HENRY  SAMPSON  WOOOFALLv 
Sunday f  March  7,  1773. 
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No.  65. 

TO  JOHV  WXLKB89  ssq. 

London,  21it  Angutt,  1971^. 

I  PRESUME,  Sir,  you  are  satisfied  that  I  meao  you  well, 
asd  that  is  not  necessary  to  assure  you  that  while  you  adhere 
to  the  resolution  of  depending  only  upon  the  public  favour, 
(which,  if  you  have  half  the  understanding  I  attribute  to  you, 
you  never  can  depart  from)  you  may  rely  upon  my  utmost 
assistance.  Whatever  imaginary  views  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  authpr,  it  must  alwasrs  make  part  of  Juniits's  plan  to 
support  Mr.  Wilkes  while  he  makes  common  cause  with  the 
people.  I  would  engage  your  favourable  attention  to  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you;  and  I  intreat  you  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  concluding,  from  the  apparent  tendency  of  this  let- 
ter, to  any  possible  interests  or  connexions  of  my  own.  It  is 
a  very  common  mistake  in  judgment,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one  in  conduct,  first  to  look  for  nothing  in  the  argument 
proposed  to  us,  but  the  motive  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  and 
then  to  measure  the  truth  of  his  argument  by  the  motive  we 

1  On  this  \etter  is  written  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  own  hand,  the  following 

memormndum: 

'^Auguit  21, 1771. 
**  Received  on  Wednesday  noon  by  a  chairman,  who  said  he  brought  it 
iVom  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  in  Lancaster  Court,  in  the  Strand. 

I.W." 
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have  assigned  to  him.  With  regard  to  me.  Sir,  any  refinement 
m  this  way  would  assuredly  mislead  you;  and  though  I  do 
not  disclaim  (jdie  idea  of  so^c  personal  idfews  to  future  ho« 
nour  and  advantage,  (you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet 
I  can  truly  affirm,  that  neither  are  they  litde  in  themselves, 
nor  can  they  by  any  possible  conjecture  be  collected  from 
my  writings. 

Mr.  Home,  after  doing  much  mischief,  is  now,  I  think, 
completely  defeated  and  disarmed.  The  author  of  the  late 
unhappy  divisions  in  the  city  is  removed.— -Why  should  we 
suffer  his  works  to  live  after  him?  In  this  view,  I  confess,  I 
am  vindictive,  and  would  visit  his  sins  upon  his  children.  I 
would  punish  him  in  his  offiipring,  by  repairing  the  breaches 
he  has  made.— -Convinced,  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  who 
has  spirit  enough  to  act  if  his  judgment  be  satisfied,  I  will 
not  scruple  to  declare  at  once,  thdt  Mr.  Sawbridge  ought  to 
be  Lord  Mayor,  and  that  he  ought  to  owe  it  to  your  first 
motipn,  and  to  the  exertion  of  all  your  credit  in  the  city.— 
I  affirm,  without  a  doubt,  that  political  prudence,  the  benefit 
of  the  cause,  your  public  reputation  and  personal  interest, 
do  all  equally  demand  this  conduct  of  you. — I  do  not  deny 
that  a  stroke  like  this  is  above  the  level  of  vulgar  policy,  or 
that  if  you  were  a  much  less  considerable  man  than  yoa 
are,  it  would  not  suit  you.  But  you  will  recollect,  Sir,  that 
the  public  opinion  of  you  rises  every  day,  and  that  you  most 
enlarge  your  plan  as  you  proceed,  since  you  have  every- 
day a  new  acquisition  of  credit  to  maintain.— I  offer  you  the 
sincere  opinion  of  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  has  more  leisure  to 
make  reflections  than  you  have,  and  who,  though  he  stands 
clear  of  all  business  and  intrigue,  mixes  sufficiently  for  the 
purposes  of  intelligence  in  the  conversation  of  the  world. 

Whatever  language  you  in  prudence  assume  to  the  pub* 
lie,  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  separation  of  those 
gentlemen  who  withdrew  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  of 
considerable  cKsservice  to  you.  It  required,  in  my  opinion^ 
your  utmost  dexterity  and  resolution,  and  not  a  litde  of 
your  good  fortune,  to  get  the  better  of  it.  But  are  you  now 
really  upon  the  best  ground  on  which  Mr.  Wilkes  might 
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tttad  in  the  city?  Will  you  say,  that  to  separate  Mn  Saw- 
bridge  from  a  coanezion  every  way  hostile  to  you,  aad  to 
secure  him  against  the  insidious  arts  of  Mr.  Home,  and  the 
fiiry  of  Mr*  Townshend,  (if  it  could  be  done  without  em« 
bairaasing  your  leading  measures,  and  much  more  if  it  pro- 
moted them)  would  not  give  you  a  considerable  persond 
gradfication?— -Will  you  say,  that  a  public  dedaraticm  of 
Mr.  Sawbridge  in  your  favour,  and  the  appearance  of  your 
acting  together,  (I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  a  hearty  coali- 
tion or  confidence)  would  not  contribute  to  give  you  a  more 
secure,  a  more  permanent,  and  without  offence  to  any  man, 
a  more  honourable  hold  upon  the  city  than  you  have  at 
present?  What  sensations  do  you  conceive  a  union  between 
you  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  would  excite  in  the  breast  of  Mr* 
Honle?  Would  it  not  amount  to  a  detisive  refutation  of  aU 
the  invidious  arguments  he  has  drawn  from  your  being  de- 
serted by  so  many  of  the  considerable  figures  of  the  party? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken* But  you  will  say  to  yourself  what  you  would  not 
confess  to  Junius* — ^  Mr.  Sawbridge  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable probity,  and  the  concurrence  of  his  reputation  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  me;  but  he  has  not  pliancy 
enough  to  yield  to  persuasion,  and  I,  Wilkes,  am  determined 
not  to  suffer  another  to  reap  the  harvest  of  my  labours:  that 
is,  to  take  the  lead  of  me  in  the  city.'-^ir,  I  do  not  mean 
or  expect  that  you  should  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  any  man* 
But  besides  difference  in  point  of  conduct  between  leading 
and  going  foremost,  I  answer  your  thoughts  when  I  say, 
that  although  Mr*  Sawbridge  is  not  to  be  directed  (and  even 
diis  perhaps  is  not  so  literally  and  completely  true  as  he 
lumself  imagines)  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  mean  to 
direct*  His  disposition,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  fitted  for 
that  active  management  and  intrigue  which  acquire  an  ope- 
nting  popularity,  and  direct  the  people  by  their  passions. 
I  attribute  to  you  both  the  most  honourable  intentions  for 
die  public,  but  you  travel  different  roads,  and  never  can  be 
nrals*— -It  is  not  that  Mr.  Sawbridge  does  not  wish  to  be 
popular!  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  his  virtues  have 
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Bot  ostentation  e&ou^  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  paityt  ttiA 
iAai  they  lead  rather  to  the  esteem  of  individuals  than  to 
popular  opinion.— This  I  conceive  is  exactly  the  man  you 
want— you  cannot  aifra3rs  support  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
men*  There  will  necessarily  be  moments  of  languor  and 
fttigue;  and  upon  these  occasions  Mr.  Sawbridge's  reputed 
finmiess  and  integrity  may  be  a  capital  resource  to  you^ 
you  have  too  much  sagaci^  not  to  perceive  how  far  dlis 
reasoning  might  be  carried. 

In  the  very  outset,  you  reap  a  considerable  advaatagCi 
either  from  his  acceptance  or  refusaL«-What  a  copious  anb* 
ject  of  ostentntion!«-what  rich  colours  to  the  public!  your 
seal  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  city.-^The  sacrifice  of  aU 
personal  recollections  in  fieivour  of  a  man  whose  general  cha- 
racter you  esteem;— the  public  good  preferred  to  every  pri* 
vate  or  interested  consideration,  with  a  long  et  cmtera  to 
your  own  advantage.— >Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  persuade  you 
to  so  simple  a  part  as  that  of  contributing  to  gratify  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  without  a  reciprocal  assurance  from  him,  that 
upon  frdr  and  honourable  occasions  he  will  in  return  pro- 
mote your  advantage.-— Your  own  judgment  will  easily  sog-* 
gest  to  you  such  terms  of  acknowledgment  as  may  be  bind- 
ing upon  him  in  point  of  gratitude,  and  not  offensive  to  his 
delicacy.— I  have  not  entered  into  the  consideration  of  any 
objections  drawn  from  the  fertile  field  of  provocation  and 
resentment.— Common  men  are  influenced  by  common  mo- 
tives;—but  you.  Sir,  who  pretend  to  lead  the  people,  must 
act  upon  higher  principles.  To  make  our  passions  subscrvi* 
ent  to  you,  you  must  command  your  own.  The  man,  who 
for  any  personal  indulgence  whatsoever,  can  sacrifice  a  great 
purpose  to  a  little  one,  is  not  qualified  for  the  management 
of  great  afiairs.— 

Let  me  suppose  then  that  every  material  difficulty  on 
your  part  is  removed;  and  that,  as  far  as  you  alone  are  con- 
cerned, you  would  be  ready  to  adopt  the  plan  I  propose  to 
you. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  honour  you  will  still  have  a  powerful 
i^bjection  to  oppose  to  me.  Admitting  the  apparent  advan-  ^ 
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to  your  own  piurpdses,  and  to  the  cause  you  are  engaged 
io,  you  will  tcH  me  *  that  you  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
cfause^-^that  the  desertion  of  those  persons  who  once  pos- 
•eased  a  warm  attachment  to  you^  has  reduced  you  to  a 
situation  in  which  you  cannot  do  that  which  is  absolutely 
best;-— that  Mr.  Crosby  has  deserved  every  thing  from  you 
and  from  the  city^  and  that  you  stand  engaged  to  contribute 
your  whole  strength  to  continue  him  another  year  in  die 
mayoralty.'— My  reply  to  this  very  just  objection  is  ad- 
dressed rather-  to  Mr.  Crosby  than  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  He 
ought  at  all  iBvents  to  be  satisfied;  and  if  I  cannot  bring  him 
orer  to  my  opinion,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument;  for  I 
do  agree  with  you  most  heartily,  that  it  is  as  gross  a  breach 
of  policy  as  of  morals,  to  sacrifice  the  man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  us  to  any  temporary  benefit  Whatsoever.  Far  from 
meaning  to  separate  you  from  Mr.  Crosby,  it  is  essential  to 
the  measure  I  recommend,  that  it  should  be  your  joint  act« 
Nay,  it  is  he  who  in  the  first  instance  should  open  the  com^ 
munication  with  Mr.  Sawbridge;  nor  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  gain  any  credit  by  the  measure  in  which  he  will  not  of 
necessity  be  a  considerable  sharer.  But  now,  for  considera- 
tions which  immediately  affect  Mr,  Crosby. 

Your  plan,  as  I  am  informed,  is  to  engage  the  livery  to 
return  him  with  Mr.  Bridgen. — In  my  own  opinion  the 
court  of  aldermen  will  choose  Bridgen,  consequently  tho 
sacrifice  I  require  of  Mr,  Crosby  would  in  eflfect  be  nothing. 
That  he  will  be  defeated  is  to  my  judgment  inevitable.  It  is 
for  him  to  consider  whether  the  idea  of  a  defeat  be  not  al- 
ways attended  with  some  loss  of  reputation.  In  that  case  too 
he  will  have  forced  upon  the  citizens  (whom  he  professes  to 
love  and  respect)  a  magistrate,  upon  whose  odious  and  con- 
temptible character  he  at  present  founds  his  only  hopes  of 
success.— -Do  you  thmic  that  the  city  will  not  once  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  be  sensible  of  the  displeasure  you 
have  done  them?-*Or  that  it  will  not  be  placed  in  strong 
teims  to  your  account.  I  Appeal  to  Miss  Wilkes,  whose 
judgment  I  hear  highly  commended, — ^would  she  think  her- 
self much  indebted  to  her  favourite  admirer,  if  he  forced  a 
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most  disagreeable  partner  upon  her  for  a  long  winter'a  oiglit, 
because  he  could  not  dance  with  her  himself? 

Tou  will  now  say;— ^  Sir^  we  understand  the  politics  of 
the  city  better  than  you  do,  and  are  well  assured  that  Mr* 
Crosby  will  be  chosen  Lord  Mayor;— otherwise  we  allow 
that  upon  your  plan  he  might  acquire  credit  without  forfeit- 
ing any  real  advanuge.*  Upon  this  ground  I  expect  you,  ioft 
I  confess  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  meet  your  argumeati 
where  it  lies  strongest  against  me«— -Taking  it  for  granted^ 
then,  that  Mr.  Crosby  may  be  Lord  Mayor,  I  aflbrm  that  it 
is  not  his  interest,  because  it  is  not  his  greatest  interesu  The 
little  profit  of  the  salary  cannot  possibly  be  in  contemplation 
with  him. — I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  rather  make  it  ai| 
expensive  office  to  himself»  His  view  must  be  directed  then 
to  the  flattering  distinction  of  succeeding  to  a  second  may- 
oralty, and V  what  is  still  more  honourable^  to  the  being 
thought  worthy  of  it  by  his  fellow-citiaens.— ^Placing  this 
advantage  in  its  strongest  light,  I  say  that  every  purpose  of 
distinction  is  as  completely  answered  by  his  being  known  to 
have  had  the  employment  in  his  power  (which  may  be  well 
insisted  upon  in  argument,  and  never  can  be  disproved  by  the 
fact)  as  by  his  accepting  it.  To  this  I  add  the  signal  credit  he 
will  acquire  with  every  honest  man  by  renouncing,  upon  mo- 
tives of  the  clearest  and  most  disinterested  public  spirit,  a 
personal^  honour,  which  yoU  may  fairly  tell  the  world  waa 
unquestionably  within  his  reach.— But  these  are  trifles*-— I 
assert  that  by  now  accepting  the  mayoralty  (which  he  may 
take  hereafter  whenever  he  pleases)  he  precludes  himself 
from  soliciting,  with  any  colour  of  decency,  a  real  and  solid 
reward  from  the  city.— I  mean  that  he  should  be  returned 
for  London  in  the  next  Parliament.— I  think  his  conduct 
entitles  him  to  it,  and  that  he  cannot  fail  of  succeeding  if  he 
does  not  furnish  his  opponents  with  too  just  a  pretence  for 
saying  that  the  city  have  already  rewarded  him.  On  the  con- 
trary with  what  force  and  truth  may  he  tell  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  next  election,  ^  for  your  sakes  I  relinquished  the 
honour  you  intended  me.  The  common  good  required  it. 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  renounce  my  hopes  that  upon  a  pro* 
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per  occasion  you  would  honour  me  with  a  public  mark  of 
joor  approbation*' 

Tott  see  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  good  effects  of  Mr.  Saw* 
bridge's  gratitude,  yet  I  am  sure  it  may  be  depended  upon. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  man  to  go  all  lengths  with  Mr. 
Wilkes;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  danger  that 
will  not  deter  him,  and  that  wherever  you  have  the  voice  of 
die  people  with  jrou,  he  will,  upon  principle,  support  dieir 
dimce  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  fortune. 

Now,  Sir,  supposing  aH  objections  are  removed,  and  that 
yoa  and  Mr.  Crosby  are  agreed,  the  question  is  in  what 
manner  is  the  business  to  be  opened  to  Mr.  Sawbridge. 
Upon  this  point  too  I  shall  offer  you  my  opinion,  because 
die  plan  of  this  letter  would  not  otherwise  be  complete.-— 
At  the  same  time  I  do  very  unaffectedly  submit  myself  to 
your  judgment* 

I  would  have  my  Lord  Mayor  begin  by  desiring  a  private 
interview  between  him,  Mr.  Crosby  and  yourself.  Very 
Ittde  preface  will  be  necessary.  You  have  a  man  to  deal 
widi  who  is  too  honourable  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
you.  With  such  a  man  you  gain  every  thing  by  frankness 
and  candour,  and  hazard  nothing  by  the  confidence' you  x.^- 
pose  in  him.— Notwithstanding  any  passages  in  this  letter  I 
would  shew  liim  the  whole  of  it;  in  a  great  business,  there  is 
nothing  so  lital  as  cunning  management; — and  I  would  tell 
him  it  contained  the  plan  upon  which  Mr.  Crosby  and  you 
were  desirous  to  act,  provided  he  would  engage  to  concur 
in  it  bona  Jlde^  so  far  forth  as  he  was  concerned.  There  is 
one  condition  I  own  which  appears  to  me  a  sine  qua  non; 
and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proposed  in  terms  unless 
his  own  good  sense  suggests  the  necessity  of  it  to  him.— -I 
mean  the  total  and  absolute  renunciation  of  Mr.  Home.  It 
is  very  likely  indeed  that  this  gentleman  may  do  the  busi- 
ness for  himself,  eidier  by  laying  aside  the  masque  at  once, 
or  by  abusing  Mr*  Sawbridge  for  accepting  the  mayoralt)ri 
jxpoa  any  terms  whatsoever  of  accommodation  with  Mr. 
Wilkes. 

This  letter,  Sir,  is  not  intended  for  a  correct  or  polished 
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oomposkion;  but  it  contains  the  v«iy  bcft  ;of  Jvmv*'*  Ma- 
derstanding.  Do  not  treat  me  so  unworthily^  or  rather  <)b 
Qot  degrade  yourself  so  mueb»  as  to  suspect  me[  of  a«y  m- 
ter^sted  view  to  Mr.  S^wbri^e's  particular  adviMMge.  Bjr 
all  that's  honourable  I  nieau  nothing  but  the  causci  and  i 
nay  defy  your  keenest  penetration  to  assign  a  satis&otiHy 
reason  why  Junius^  whoever  be  be,  should  have  a  persoMJ^ 
interest  in  giving  the  mayoralty  to  Mr*  Sawbiidge,  rather 
than  to  Mr.  Crosby, 

I  am  heartily  wesgy  gf  writing)  and  s^aU  reserva  another 
subject,  on  which  I  mean  to  address  you,  for  imother  oppor^ 
tunity.— I  think  that  this  letter,  if  you  act  upon  it,  sbouUL 
be  a  secret  to  every  body  but  Mr.  Savbridge  «nd  my  Lon| 
Mayor. 


JUNIUS', 


No.  66. 


TO  JOHN  WILKES,  ESq^ 

Londort,  rth  Sept  17TV. 

As  this  letter,  Sir,  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  my 
last,  the  motives  upon  which  you  may  have  rejected  one  of 
my  opinions,  ought  not  to  influence  your  judgment  of  ano- 

*  The  pUn  recomnxeiided  by  Jt(Htvi>  in  the  above  l«tlei<  was  not  •tied 
Upon  by  Mr.  Wilkea*  for  the  ceasoos  assigned  by  him  in  his  J^etter  of  Sept. 
12»  1771»  (No.  67.)  The  conseq^uence  waB,  that  Mr.  Aldennan  Nash,  the 
ministerial  candidate,  waa  elected  Lord  Mayor,  to  the  infinite  mortifica- 
tion of  J  wins,  who,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  56»  makes  the  fblk^wing  obser- 
va^oR  upon  him  and  his  eleetMW-  **  What  an  sbsindosedxprastitoted  kfiot 
i^  your  Lord  Mayor!  The  shameful  niis management,  which  brought  him 
into  office,  gave  me  the  first,  and  an  unconquerable  disgusX-"  The  sub- 
joined is  a  list  of  the  candidates  for  that  office,  with  tlie  numbers  affixed 
to  their  respective  names  m  Utey  stood  at  the  close  of  tlie  poH;<^ 
For  Mr.  Alderman  Nash  2199 

Mr.  Aldermsn  Sawbiidge  •  1979 
The  Lord  Mirror  -  -  -  1795 
Mr.  Alderman  Hafifax    -        -  846 

•  Mr.  Alderman  Townshend      -  151 

Sir  Henry  Banket    ...  36 

»  Marked  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  "  Received  in  Prince's  Court,  Saturday.  Sept. 
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tiiar*  I  m  «oC  very  Mngoioe  in  my  expe€t»lsoi»  of  per- 
Bwulavgf  nor  do  I  tbuik  myself  intitled  tp  quarrel  with  any 
mftt^  fiir  not  foUcfwiac  my  advicei  yet  thitt  1  believe^  ia  % 
ipeci^  of  i^luaiiee  you  have  ofteii  effperieMfid  from  yoor 
friends*  From  jroo,  Sir,  I  expect  in  return,  that  you  will  not 
remember  how  unsnccessfully  I  hare  recommended  one 
measure  to  your  consideration,  lest  you  should  think  your- 
self bouad  to  assert  yoiir  eonsistency,  and,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  persecutioOy  id  pass  the  same  semence  indUfercntly  upon 
all  my  opinions*  Fov|pve  this  Isfity^  and  now  to  the  busi- 


A  man,  who  honestly  engages  in  a  public  cause,  must 
prepare  himself  for  events  vhi^h  will  at  once  demand  his 
utmost  patience,  and  rouse  his  warmest  indignaticMtu  I  feel 
myself,  at  this  moment,  in  the  very  situation  I  describe;  yet 
from  the  common  enemy  I  expect  nothing  but  hostilities 
sgainat  the  peoplo*  It  is  the  condu^  of  our  friends  that 
surprises  and  affliots  me.  I  cannot  but  resent  the  injury 
doqe  to  the  common  cause  by  the  assembly  at  the  London 
Tavern,  nor  can  I  conceal  from  you  my  own  particular  dis- 
appointment. They  had  it  in  their  power  to  perform  a  real, 
effectual  service  to  the  nalioDi  and  we  expected  from  them 
*a  proof,  not  only  of  their  zeal,  but  of  their  judgment.— 
Whereas  the  measure  they  have  adopted  is  so  shamefully 
injudicious,  with  regard  to  its  declared  object,  that,  in  my 
epimon,  it  will,  and  reasonably  ought,  to  make  their  zeal 
veiy  questionable  with  the  people  they  mean  to  serve.  When 
I  see  a  measure  excellent  in  itself,  and  not  absolutely  unat- 
taioaUe,  either  not  made  the  principal  object,  or  extrava- 
gantly loaded  with  conditions  palpably  absurd  ot  impracti- 
cable, I  cannot  easily  satbfy  inyself,  that  the  man,  who 
proposes  it,  is  quite  so  sincere  as  he  pretends  to  be.  Tou  at 
least,  Mr.  Wilkes,  should  have  shewn  more'  temper  and  pru- 
dence, and  a  better  knowledge  of  mankind.  No  personal 
respects  whatsoever  should  have  persuaded  you  to  concur 
in  these  ridiculous  resolutions.  But  my  own  zeal,  I  per- 
ceive, betrays  me:  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  a  better  guard 
■pon  my  temper,  and  apply  to  your  judgment  in  the  nmst 
candotts  and  measured  language. 


r"^: 
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I  object,  in  die  first  place,  to  the  bulk,  «id  muck  more  to 
the  stile  of  your  resolutions  of  the  88d  of  Jnly^f  dioo|^ 
some  part  of  the  preamble  is  as  pmnied  as  I  could  widi. 
You  talk  ofyoimdves  with  too^much  audiortty  and  im- 

*  A  copy  of  wbich  it  subjoined,  to  eoable  the  reader  the  better  to 
understand  Jvnius's  objections  to  them.  They  are  as  follow:— 

London  Ta^em^Jidy  33, 1771. 

SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 
sAViwa  «aaaaiit>  asq.  nt  the  chaol  ■ 

Ruohedt 

That  the  preamble,  vrith  tlie  articles  rqM)rted  this  day  from  the  oom- 
fnittee,  be  printed  and  published  from  this  society. 

Whoever  seriously  considers  Ae  conduct  of  administration,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  can  baldly  eotertaia  a  doubt,  that.e  plan  is  Ibraed  le 
subvert  the  constitutioD. 

In  the  same  manner,  whoever  attentively  examines  into  the  proeeedings 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  must  apprehend,  that  such  another 
house  'for  seven  years,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  paritament, 
would  effectually  accompUsh  the  views  of  the  Cenrt,  and  leate  no  hope  of 
redress  but  in  an  appeal  to  God.    • 

The  Middlesex  election,  taken  on  its  true  ground;  the  employment  of 
the  standing  army,  in  St.  George's  Fields;  the  granting  half  a  million, 
without  inquiring  into  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  money,  «nd  upon 
the  dangerous  principle  of  oonaidering  the  debts  of  the  oivH  fist  as  the 
debts  of  the  nation i  and  encroaching,  to  discharge  them,  upon  the  ^king , 
fond,  the  great  support  of  public  credit;  the  attempts  made  on  juries,  the 
last  sacred  bulwark  of  liberty  and  law;  the  arbitrary  and  venal  hand  with 
which  government  is  conducted  in  Ireland:  the  new  ahd  most  unconstitu- 
tional mode  of  nosing  a  revenue  on  the  people  of  America,  without  askin|f 
the  consent  of  their  representatives;  the  introduction  of  an  universal  excise 
in  America,  instead  of  the  laws  of  customs;  the  advancing  the  military 
above  the  civil  power,  and  employing  troops  to  awe  the  legislature: — All 
these  are  measures  of  io  marked,  so  mischievous  a  nature,  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  unfelt  or  misundesstood:  yet  these  are  measures 
which  the  House  of  Commons  ^ve  acquiesced  in,  countemaiced,  4>r 
executed. 

If  the  present  House  of  Commons  then  have  given  such  vital  wounds 
to  the  constitution,  who  is  it  can  doubt,  who  is  it  can  hope,  that  the  con- 
duet  of  such  another  House,  will  not  be  mortal  to  our  libertiea? 

The  trustees  of  the  people  should  be  pure  of  all  interested  oomrounien* 
tion  with  the  Court  or  its  ministers;  yet  the  corrupt  correspondeooe 
between  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Court  is  as  notorious  now.as 
it  is  abhorrent  from  every  great  and  good  purpose  of  their  institution. 
Placement,  penstonerm  contracton  and  receivers  of  lotteiy  tickets^  abound 

to 
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portncd  By  aMumiiig  diis  false  pomp  and  m  of  conae- 
queiice,  you  either  give  geoend  diaguat^  or,  what  is  infinitely 
more  dangcroua,  you  expose  yoursdves  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  English  are  a  fiistidioos  people,  and  wiU  noit  submit  to 


tofuch  Ad^;ree  i&  tbe*Houie  of  Commons,  tbat  it  it  impoMible  a  Home 
M  conitituted  can  do  their  duty  to  the  people. 

It  must  be  pUin  to  the  most  common  ^iprehension,  that  men  deputed 
bjr  the  people,  to  watoh  over  and  guard  their  rights  against  the  Crowa 
lad  its  miiusters,  and,  for  that  purpose,  vested  with  the  transcendent 
powen  of  refusing  aid  to  the  one,  and  impeaching  the  other,  can  never 
duly  exercise  those  powers,  or  fulfil  the  intention  of  their  election,  if 
tkey  are  kept  in  pay  of  that  Crown  and  those  ministers.  What  is  the 
pUis  and  inevitable  oonsequeoce  then  of  entrusting  such  men  with  the 
guidianship  of  our  rights^  but  that  our  rights  must  be  betrayed  and 
TioUted?  Thus  we  have  seen  a  House  of  Commons  infringing,  as  the 
Coort  had  pre-ordained,  the  sacred  birthright  of  the  people  in  the  freedom 
of  election r erasing  a  judicial  recor^i  conunitting  to  the  Tower,  and 
tltreatening  with  impeachment,  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  the  de- 
fender! of  the  law;  while  the  favourites  of  the  Court  are  suilered  to  sport 
vith  the  laws,  and  trample  on  the  constitution,  not  onty  with  impunity,  but. 
vHh  approbation;  curbing  the  people  rigorously,  and  without  feelings 
vhile  they  uphold  ministers,  who  are  abhorred  by  the  nation,  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  alarming  exertions  of  power;  granting  money  with  the 
BQit  Ubcral,  the  most  licentious  hand  to  thoae  ministers  against  whom 
tlie  voice  of  the  people  calls  loudly  for  impeachment  We  have  a  suepecting 
Pnple,  and  a  confiding  representative;  a  complaining  people,  and  an  ex* 
^g  representative;  a  remonstrating  people,  and  an  addressing  adulating 
'^Kttentative,— a  representative,  that  is  an  engine  of  oppression  in  the 
^'■nd  of  the  Crown,  instead  of  being  a  grand  controuling  inquest  in  favour 
^  the  people.  Such  a  representatiytf  is  a  monster  in  the  constitution, 
^h  most  fill  every  considerate  man  with  gHef,  alarm,  astonishment, 
>nd  indignation. 

It  is  corruption  that  has  engendered,  nursed,  and  nourished  this  monster. 
Apinst  such  corruption,  then,  all  men,  who  value  the  preservation  of 
^'dearest  rights,  are  called  upon  to  unite.  Let  us  remember,  that  we 
'''''■clyes,  our  children,  and  our  posterity,  must  be  freemen  or  slaves;  as 
^  preaenre  or  prostitute  the  nqble  birthright  our  ancestors  bequeathed 

^  fcr  should  this  corruption  be  once  firmly  rooted,  we  shall  be  an  undone 
people. 

Already  is  it  fixed  among  the  representative,  and  we  taste,  a  thousand 
*^y*i  the  bitter  fruit  which  it  produces;  should  it  extend  equally  to  the 
'^^^^^^^^i  we  must  fait,  as  Greece  and  Rome  have  fallen,  by  the  same 
^^'^t  from  the  same  liberty  and  glory,  to  slavery,  contempt,  and 
•"^Wiedness. 

Ini|»ressed  with  these  ideas,  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Society  of 
^  ffitt  of  Rights,  have  determined  to  use  tlieir  utmost  endeavours  to 

exterminate 
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be  talked  to  in  ao  high  e  tme^bjr  aset  of  private  goDtiemeit, 
of  whom  they  koow  nodiing,  but  that  they  call  themselves 
Supforter9  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  There  are  questiona,  which, 
in  good  poBcy,  you  should  never  provoke  the  people  in 

estermiiiate  this  eomipdoriy  by  pravidinif  for  the  freedom  of  election,  the 
equal  representatkxi  of  the  people*  the  integrity  of  the  repretentatire,  and 
the  fttdrsM  of  grieirancei.  It  ia  their  great  wish  to  render  the  House 
of  Commona  what  it  eonatitutionaUy  ought  to  be,  the  temple  of  liberty. 
With  these  tiewa  they  have  drawn  up  the  ibllowing  articles,  which  they 
now  labmit  Is  the  elsctora  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  they,  whh 
great  deference,  take  the  Kberty  of  recommending  to  the  independent 
electort  to  form  those  articles  into  a  solemn  declaration,  which  the  can£- 
dates,  whom  they  support,  shall  be  required  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  their  being  supported  to  sign  and  seal,  publicly,  at  the  general  meeting, 
or  at  the  place  of  election^  binding  themselTea,  by  oath,  to  a  doe  and  sacred 
observance  of  what  la  therein  contained.  . 

The  declaration  ao  executed,  may  4)e  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
coroner,  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate  before  whom  the  oath  was 
msde,  ss  a  public  memorial  of  what  the  constituent  has  demanded,  and 
the  representstive  has  pledged  himself  to  perform. 

1.  You  shall « consent  to  no  suppliest  without  a  prenous  redress  of 
grievances. 

3.  Tou  shsll  promote  a  law,  subjecting  each  can<Udate  to  an  oath, 
against  having  used  bribery,  or  any  other  illegal  means  of  compassing  hia 
election. 

3.  You  shall  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  a  full  and  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  parliament. 

4.  You  shall  endeavour  to  restore  annual  parliaments. 

5.  You  shall  promote  a  pensio^  and  place-bill,  enacting,  That  any 
member  who  receives  a  place,  pension,  contract,  lottery  ticket,  or 
any  other  emolument  whatsoever  foom  the  Crown»  or  enjoys  profit  from 
any  such  place,  pension,  &c.  shall  not  only  vacate  his  seat,  but  be  ab- 
solutely ineligible  during  his  continuance  under  such  undue  influence. 

6.  You  shall  impeach  the  ministers  who  advised  the  violating  the  right 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  Middlesex  election;  and  the  military  murders  in 
St  George's  Fields. 

7.  You  shall  make  strict  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Judges  toacbing 
Juries. 

8.  You  shall  make  strict  enquiry  into  the  application  of  the  public 
money. 

9.  You  shall  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  have  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  expunged,  by  which  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of 
London  were  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  for  strictiy  adhering  to  their  charter 
and  their  oaths;  and  also  that  resolution  by  which  a  ju^cial  record  was 
erased  to  stop  the  course  of  justice. 

10.  You 
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generd  to  ask  themselves.    At  the  same  time.  Sir,  I  am  far 

from  meaning  to  undervalue  the  institution  of  this  society* 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  plan  was  admirahle;  that  it  has 

already  been  of  signal  service  to  the  public,  and  may  be  of  3 

much  greater;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  wish,  that  you  would 

consider  of,  and  promote  a  plan  for  forming  constitutional 

clubs  all  through  the  kingdom.   A  measure  of  this  kind 

would  alarm  government  more,  and  be  of  more  essential 

service  toihe  cause,  than  any  thing  that  can  be  done  relative 

to  new-modelling  the  House  of  Commons.  You  see  then^ 

that  ^ny  objections  are  directed  to  the  particular  measure^ 

not  to  the  general  institution. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  my  first  objectioft 
goes  to  the  declared  purpose  of  the  resolutions,  in  the  terms 
and  mode  in  which  you  have  described  it,  viz.  the  extermu 
nation  of  corruption.  In  my  opinion,  you  grasp  at  the  ini'^ 
p09$ibk^  and  h»e  the  really  attainable.  Without  plaguing  yoa 
or  myself  with  a  logical  argument  upon  a  speculative  ques* 
lion,  I  willingly  appeal  to  your  own  candour  and  judgments 
Can  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm,  that,  as  things  are  now 
circumstanced  in  this  country,  it  is  possible  to  exterminate 
iorruptionf  Do  you  seriously  think  it  possible  to  carry 
dirough  both  houses  such  a  place- bill  as  you  describe  in  the 
fifth  article;  or,  supposing  it  carried,  that  it  would  not  bo 
evaded?  When  you  talk  of  contracts  and  lottery  tickets,  do 
you  think  that  any  human  law  can  really  prevent  their  being 
distributed  and  accepted,  or  do  you  only  intend  to  mortify 
Tonamshend  and  Harleyf  In  short.  Sir,  would  you,  bona 
fd€y  and  as  a  man  of  honour,  give  it  for  your  expectatioa 
and  opinion,  that  there  is  a  single  county  or  borough  in  the 

10.  Tou  shall  attend  to  the  grievances  of  bur  fellow-subjecta  in  Ireland^ 
ad  second  the  complaints  they  may  bring  to  the  throne. 

11.  Too  shall  endeavour  to  restore  to  America  the  essential  right  oC 
tunUon,  by  representatives  of  their  own  free  election;  repealing^  the 
ids  passed  in  violatios  of  that  right,  since  the  year  1763;  and  the 
wuversml  excise*  so  notoriously  incompatible  with  every  principle  of 
British  liberty,  which  has  been  lately  substituted,  in  the  colonies,  fitt. 
'the  Uws  of  customs. 

SAVAGE  BARR£L1.,  £iq.  Chaiimou 

Voi-L  ^Z 
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kingdom,  thtt  will  form  the  declaration  recommended  t^ 
them  in  these  resolutions,  and  enforce  it  upon  the  candi- 
dates? For  myselfi  I  will  tell  you  freely,  not  what  I  thini^  ^ 
but  what  I  knows  the  resolutions  are  either  totally  neglected 
in  the  country,  or,  if  read,  are  laughed  at,  and  by  people 
who  mean  as  well  to  the  cause  as  any  of  us« 

With  regard  to  the  articles  taken  separately,  I  own  I  anH 
concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which  ought  to  be 
the  *ine  qua  non  of  parliamentary  qualification,  which  ought 
to  be  the  basis,  as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only  support^ 
of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution;  I 
mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  ihiratton  of 
parliaments^  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Society,  and,  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
on  W4th  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly slighted  in  the  expression,  you  shall  endeavour  t0 
restore  annualparliaments.  Are  these  the  terms  which  mea 
who  are  in  earnest  make  use  of,  when  the  solus  reipubUcw  is 
at  stake!  I  expected  other  language  from  Mr*  Wilkes.  Be- 
sides my  objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove  highly  of 
the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article,  as  it  stands:— -Whenever 
the  question  shall  be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  endeavour 
(and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments,  to  my  understanding  un- 
answerable, that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial^  and 
banish  the  idea  of  an  annual  parliament* 

Artick  1.  The  terms  of  the  first  article  would  have  beem 
very  proper  a  century  or  two  ago,  but  they  are  not  adapted 
fo  the  present  state  of  the  constitution.  The  king  does  not 
act  directly  either  in  imposing  or  redressing  grievances.  We 
need  not  now  bribe  the  crown  to  do  us  justice;  and,  as  to  the 
refusal  of  supplies,  we  might  punish  ourselves  indeed,  but  it 
.would  be  no  way  compulsory  upon  the  King.  With  res'pect 
to  his  civd  list,  he  is  already  independent,  or  might  be  so,  if 
he  has  common  sense,  or  common  resolution:  and  as  for 
refusing  to  vote  the  army  or  navy,  I  hope  we  shall  never  be 
mad  enough  to  tr}  an  experiment  every  way  so  hazardous*, 
But,  in  fact|  the  effort  would  be  infinitely  too  great  for  the 
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occasion.  All  we  want  is  an  honest  representative,  or  at 
ksst  such  a  one  as  will  have  some  res(jpect  for  the  constituent 
body.  Formerly  the  House  of  Commons  were  compelled  to 
bargain  with  the  Sovereign.  At  present  they  may  prescribe 
dieir  own  conditions*  So  much,  in  p;eneral,  for  grievances; 
SB  to  particular  grievances,  almost  all  those  we  complain  of 
are,  apparently,  the  acts  either  of  the  Lords  or  the  Commons* 
The  appointment  of  unworthy  ministers,  is  not  strictly  a 
grievance,  (that  is,  a  legal  subject  of  complaint  to  the  King) 
ontil  those  ministers  are  arraigned  and  convicted  in  due 
coarse  of  law.  If,  after  that,  the  King  should  persist  in* 
leepiog  them  in  office,  it  would  be  a  grievance  in  the  strict, 
kgrisedse  of  the  word,  and  would  undoubtedly  justify  re- 
lidlion  according  to  the  forms,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
eoQstitntion.  I  am  far  from  condemning  the  late  addresses 
to  the  throne.  They  ought  to  be  incessantly  repeated.  The 
people,  by  the  singular  situation  of  their  affairs,  are  com* 
peUed  to  do  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

Article  2.  I  object  to  the  second  article,  because  I  think 
diat  muhiplying  oaths  is  only  multiplying  perjury.  Besides 
diis,  I  nm*  satisfied  that,  with  a  triennial  parliamient  (and 
without  it  all  other  provisions  are  nugatory)  Mr.  Grenville's 
biU  is,  or  may  be  made,  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  gross, 
or  flagrant  offences  in  this  way. 

Article  3.  The  terms  of  the  third  article  are  too  loose  and 
indefinite  to  make  a  distinct  or  serious  impression.  That  the 
people  are  not  equally  and  fully  represented  is  unquestion- 
able. But  let  us  Uke  care  what  we  attempt.  We  may  de* 
•olish  the  venerable  fabric  we  intend  to  repair;  and  where 
is  the  strength  and  virtue  to  erect  a  better  in  iu  stead?  I 
ihould  not,  for  my  own  part,  be  so  much  moved  at  the 
oomipt  and  odious  practices,  by  which  inconsiderable  mett 
get  into  parliament;  nor  even  at  the  want  of  a  perfect  repre- 
senution,  (and  ceruinly  nothing  can  be  less  reconcileable  to 
die  theory,  than  the  present  practice  of  the  constitution)  if 
means  could  be  found  to  compel  such  men  to  do  their  duty 
On  essentials  at  least)  when  they  are  in  parliament.  Now^ 

9  I  am  convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of 
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parliaments  (which  in  effect  is  keeping  the  representative 
under  the  rod  of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  jof 
our  new  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  im- 
provements signify  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made 
the  foundation,  other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as 
auxiliaries,  be  of  considerable  advantage,  Lprd  Chatham's 
project,  for  instance,  of  increasing  the  numberof  Knights 
of  Shires,  appears  to  me  admirable,  and  the  moment  we  have 
obtained  a  triennial  parliament,  it  ought  to  be  tried*  As  to 
cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended 
SB  any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the  direct  influ* 
sncc  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private  persons,  yet  I 
own  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the 
remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged,  perhaps,  with  as 
unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess 
to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an 
amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  question  the  power  de  jure 
of  tht.'  legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs  upon 
the  general  ground  of  improving  the  constitution.  There 
cannot  be  a  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property 
we  are  contending  for,  than  that  which  confounds  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  and  an  arbitrary  legislature.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you,  the  fatal  purposes  to  which  it  has  been,  and  may 
be  applied.  If  we  are  sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess, 
there  are  many  things  which  we  ought  to  affirm,  cannot  be 
done  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon 
the  disfranchising  a  borough  with  a  general  view  to  im- 
provement. I  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties 
concerned,  of  their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  I  say,  that 
although  this  birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of 
it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
a  general  law,  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving 
the  constitution.  I  believe  there  is  no  power  in  this  country 
to  ipake  such  a  law.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  per- 
suaded  you  cannot  mean  that  either  King  or  Lords  should 
take  an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill,  which  only  touches  the 
representation  of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
ComnaoBAt  in  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it*  The 
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vxdaftive  right  of  the  CommoDfi  must  be  asserted  as  scru- 
pulously  as  io  the  case  of  a  Money.  Bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent:  from  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it^  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain  the  affirmative.  The  doctrine  suits  htm  ezacdy,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
But  we,  Mn  Wilkes,  must  hold  a  different  language.  It  is  no 
nswer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  tho 
■ugority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty? 
Why  not  the  whole  kingdom?  Why  should  not  they  make 
their  own  seats  in  parliament  for  life?  When  the  Septennial 
Act  passed,  the  legislature  did  what  apparemly  and  palpably 
diey  hud  no  power  to  do;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in 
general  were  aware  of;  tbey  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years.  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament, 
were  unquestionaUe.  Still  you  will  find  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of 
unputation  are  prepared— -when  the  unhappy  patient  lies 
bound  at  your  feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by 
what  infallible  rule  will  you  direct  the  operation?  When  you 
propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what 
parts  are  perjecdy  sound?  Are  there  any  certain  limits,  in 
bet  or  theory,  to  informr  you  at  what  point  you  must  stop— 
at  what  point  the  mortification  ends?  To  a  man  so  capable  of 
obaervation  and  reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Besides  that  I 
approve  hi^ly  of  Lord  Chatham's  idea  of  ^^  infusing  a 
portkm  of  new  health  into  the  constitution  to  enable  it  to 
bear  its  infirmities,"  (a  brilliant  expression,  and  full  of  in- 
trinsic wisdom,)  other  reasons  concur  in  persuading  me  to 
adopt  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  payinjg^  him  such  compli* 
nentsas  carry  a  condition  with  them,  and  either  bind  him 
firmly  to  the  cauae,  or  bccooM  the  bitterest  reproach  to  him 
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if  he  deserts  it.  Of  this  last  I  have  tiot  the  most  distant 
suspicion.  There  is  another  man,  indeed,  with  whose  conduct  • 
I  am  not  so  completely  satisfied.  Yet  even  he^  I  think,  has 
not  resolution  enough  to  do  any  thing  flagrantly  impndent 
hi  the  face  of  his  country.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  it 
good  policy  to  pay  those  compliments  to  Lord  Chatham, 
which,  in  truth,  he  has  nobly  deserved,  I  should  be  glad  to 
mortify  those  contemptible  creatures,  who  call  themselves 
noblemen^  whose  worthless  importante  depends  entirely 
upon  their  influence  6ver  boroughs,  which  cannot  be  safely 
diminished,  but  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  counties 
at  large.  Among,  these  men,  I  cannot  biit  dMtingttish  the 
meanest  of  the  human  species,  the  whole  race  of  the  C*9n- 
rvays.  I  have  but  one  word  to  add,— -I  would  not  give  repre- 
sentatives to  those  great  trading  towns,  which  have  noiie  St 
present.  If  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  ihUst  be  tta$f 
represented,  let  them  become  freeholders  by  their  industry^ 
SBid  let  the  representation  of  the  county  be  hicr^ased.  Yott 
will  fifid  the  interruption  of  business  in  tho^e  towns,  by  the 
triennial  riot  and  cabals  of  an  election,  too  dear  a  price  for 
the  nugatory  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parliament. 

The  remaining  articles  will  not  require  a  long  discussion; 
— of  the  fourth  and  fifth  I  have  spoken  already. 

Article  6.  The  measures  recommended  in  the  sixdi  Sre 
unexceptionable.  My  only  doubt  is,  how  can  an  act  apfHirtnt" 
h/  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  be  fixed,  by  suficient 
legal  evidence,  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  Lord  North ,  of 
whose  guilt  I  am  nevertheless  completely  sStisfied.  As  for 
Lord  Weyqaouth  and  Lord  Harrington,  their  own  letters  are 
s  {sufficient  ground  of  impeachment.  * 

Article  7.  The  seventh  article  is  also  very  proper  and 
accessary.  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Mansfield,  upon  his 
own  paper,  is  indispensable.  Yet  suffer  me  to  guard  you 
against  the  seducing  idea  of  concurring  in  any  vote,  ot 
encouraging  any  bill,  which  may  pretend  to  ascertain,  irhile 
in  reality  it  limits,  t|}^  constitutional  power  of  juries.  I  would 
have  their  right,  to  return  a  general  verdict  id  all  casei 
whatsoever,  considered  ss  &  part  of  the  constittitibS,  fUndi^ 
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mental,  sacred,  and  no  more  queationable  by  the  legislature, 
than  whether  the  goveroment  of  the  country  shall  be  by 
Kittg«  Lords,  and  Commons.  Upon  this  point,  an  Enacting 
Bill  would  be  pernicious;  a  declaratory  Bill,  to  say  the  best 
off  it,  useless. 

Artiek  8«  I  think  the  eighth  article  would  be  more  pro- 
perly expressed  thus:  Tou  shall  grant  no  money ^  unless  for 
services  known  to,  and  approved  ofy  by  Parliament,  In  gene* 
nd  the  supplies  are  appropriated,  and  cannot  easily  be  mis- 
wplied.  The  Hbuse  of  Commons  are  indeed  too  ready  in 
granting  large  sums  under  the  head  of  extraordinaries  in^ 
curred^and  not  provided  for*  But  the  accounts  lie  before 
them;— it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  examine  them* 
The  manner  in  which  the  late  debt  upon  the  civil  list  was 
pretended  to  be  incurred,  and  really  paid,  demands  a  par* 
ticolar  examination.  Never  was  there  a  more  impudent  out« 
jrage  oflpered  to  a  patient  people. 

Articled*  The  ninth  is  indispensable;  but  I  think  the 
matter  of  it  rather  fit  for  instruction  than  for  the  declara* 
tion  you  have  in  view.  I  am  very  apprehensive  of  clogging 
the  declaration,  and  making  it  too  long. 

Articles  10  and  1 1.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  you  are  very 
•ivil  to  Ireland  and  America;  and  if  you  mean  nothing  but 
ostentation,  it  may  possibly  answer  your  purpose.  Your  care 
joi  Ireland  is  much  to  be  comniended.  But,  I  think,  in  good 
policy,  you  may  as  well  complete  a  reformation  at  home, 
before  you  attempt  to  carry  your  improvements  to  such  a 
distance.  Clearing  the  fountain  is  the  best  and  shortest  way  to 
purify  the  stream.  As  to  taxing  the  Americans  by  their  own 
representatives,  I  confess  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  you. 
If  you  propose  that,  in  the  article  of  taxation,  they  should 
hereafter  be  left  to  the  authority  of  their  respective  assem- 
blies, I  must  own  I  think  you  had  no  business  to  revive  a 
question  which  should,  and  probably  would,  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  ever.  If  you  mean  that  the  Americans  should  be 
audiorized  to  send  .their  representatives  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, I  shall  be  contented  with  referring  you  to  what 
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Mr.  Burke  has  said  upon  thin  subject,  and  will  not  venture  to 
add  any  thing  of  my  own,  for  fear  of  discovering  an  offensive 
disregard  of  your  opinion.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  1  know  of  no  Acts  tending  to  tax  the  Americans,  except 
that  which  creates  the  tea  duty;  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
called  internal.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  4-epealed,  as  an  impolitic 
Act,  not  as  an  oppressive  one.  It  preserves  the  contentioa 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  when  every 
thing  worth  contending  for  is  in  reality  given  up*  When  this 
Act  is  repealed,  I  presume  you  will  tdmyour  thoughts  to 
'  the  postage  of  letters;  a  tax  imposed  by  authority  of  parlia-* 
ment,  and  levied  in  the  very  heart  of  the  colonies.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subject  of  that  excise,  which 
you  say  is  substituted  in  Nonh  America  to  the  laws  of 
customs,  to  deliver  such  an  opinion  upon  it  as  I  would  abide 
by;  Yet  I  can  easily  comprehend,  that  admitting  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  government  there^ 
any  other  revenue  laws,  but  those  of  excise,  would  be  nuga- 
tory in  such  a  country  as  America.  I  say  this  with  great 
diffidence  as  to  the  point  in  question,  and  with  a  positive  pro^ 
test  against  any  conclusion  from  America  to  Great  Britain* 

If  these  observations  shall  appear  to  deserve  t^e  attention 
of  the  Society,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  what  use  may  be 
made  of  them.  I  know  how  difficult  and  irksome  it  is  to 
tread  back  the  steps  we  have  taken;  yet,  if  any  part  of  what 
I  have  submitted  to  you  carries  reason  and  conviction  with 
it,  I  hope  that  no  fake  shame  will  influence  our  friends  at 
the  London  Tavern. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  expect  my  opinions  upon  these  points 
should  have  some  degree  of  weight  with  you.  I  have  served 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  am  still  capable  of  serving  him.  I  have 
fauhfully  served  the  public,  without  the  possibility  of  m 
personal  advantage.  As  Junius,  I  can  never  expect  to  be 
rewarded.— The  secret  is  too  important  to  be  committed  to 
any  great  man's  discretion.  If  .views  of  interest  or  ambition 
could  tempt  me  to  betray  my  own  secret,  fiow  could  I 
tatter  myself  that  the  man  I  trusted  would  not  act  upon  ihe 
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same  principles,  and  sacrifice  me  at  once  to  the  King's  curi- 
osity and  resentment?  Speaking  therefore  as  a  disinterested 
man,  I  have  a  claim  to  your  attention.  Let  my  opinions  be 

£urly  examined. 

JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  As  you  will  probably  never  hear  from  me  again,  I 
will  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  observing  to  you,  that  I  am 
not  properly  supported  in  the  newspapers.  One  would  think 
that  all  the  fools  were  of  the  other  side  of  the  question.  As 
to  myself  it  is  of  little  moment.  I  can  brush  away  the  swarm- 
ing insects  whenever  I  think  proper.  But  it  is  bad  policy  to 
let  it  appear,  in  any  instance,  that  we  have  not  numbers  as 
well  as  justice  of  our  side.  I  wish  you  would  contrive  that  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  and  my  last,  might  be  barely  acknow* 
lodged  by  a  hint  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 


No.  67. 

Prince's  Court,  Monday,  Sept  9, 1771; 

M&.  WiLKEt  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  same 
gentleman  two  excellent  letters  on  important  subjects,  one 
dated  Aug.  21st,  the  other  Sept.  Tth.  He  begs  the  favour  of 
the  author  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  commum- 
cating  his  answer^. 


No.  68. 

10  Sept  1771. 
Tov  may  intrust  WoodfaU  with  a  letter  for  me.  Leave  the 

rest  to  his  management. 

I  expect  that  you  will  not  enter  into  any  explanations  with 

him  whatsoever*. 

1  This  note  was  inserted  in  the  Public  AdTertiser  on  the  day  following 
ktdate. 
s  Mr.  Wilkes  has  written  on  it  <*  Received  by  the  Penny  Post'* 

Vol.  I.  *2A 
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No,  69. 

TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir,  Sept.  \2,  ITTl. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  indulge  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  find- 
ing out  the  most  important  secret  of  our  times,  the  author 
of  Junius.  I  will  not  attempt  with  profane  hands  to  tear  the 
tacrcfd  veil  of  the  sanctuary;  I  am  disposed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica,  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god  of  our 
political  idolatry,  and  will  be  content  to  worship  him  ia 
clouds  and  darkntrss. 

This  very  circumstance,  however,  deeply  embarrasses  me. 
The  first  letter  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  Junius,  called 
for  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  Crosby,  Saw  bridge,  and  Towns- 
hend,  too  tedious,  too  minute,  to  throw  upon  paper,'  which 
yet  must  be  acted  upon,  and  as  he  well  knows,  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  men.  Junius  haa  in  my  idea  too  favourable  senti- 
ments of  Sawbridge.  I  allow  him  honest,  but  think  be  has 
more  mulishness  than  understanding,  more  understanding 
than  candour.  He  is  become  the  absolute  dupe  of  Malagri- 
da^s  gang.  He  has  declared,  that  if  he  was  chosen  mayor  this 
year,  he  would  not  serve  the  oflSce,  but  fine,  because  Towns- 
hend  ought  to  be  mayor.  Such  a  declaration  is  certain,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  borders  on  insanity.  To  me  Sawbridge  com- 
plained the  last  year  that  his  sheriffalty  passed  in  a  continual 
secret  cabal  of  Beckford,  Townshend  and  Home,  without 
the  communication  of  any  thing  to  him  till  the  moment  of 
execution.  Sawbridge  has  openly  acted  against  us.  Our 
troops  will  not  be  brought  at  present  to  fight  his  battles* 
Mrs.  M acauley  has  warmly  espoused  the  common  cause^ 
and  severely  condemns  her  brother.  Any  overtures  to  Saw* 
bridge,  I  believe,  would  have  been  rejected,  perhaps  treated 
with  contempt,  by  not  the  best  bred  man  in  the  island.  How 
could  I  begin  a  negotiation  when  I  was  already  pledged  to 
Crosby,  who  has  fed  himself  with  the  hope  of  that  and  the 
membership,  by  which  I  overcame  his  natural  timidity? 
Junius  sees  the  confidence  i  place  in  him*  Could  there  be 
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t  prospect  of  any  cordiality  between  Sawbridge  and  the  po* 
pular  patty,  at  least  so  soon  as  his  mayoralty?  I  should  fear 
the  Mansion  House  would  be  besieged,  and  taken  by  the 
banditti  of  the  Shelbumes.  But  what  I  am  sure  will  be  de» 
cisive  to  Jint lus,  I  was  engaged  to  Crosby  before  I  received 
the  letter  of  Aug.  21,  and  I  have  not  since  found  in  him  the 
least  inclination  to  yield  the  favourite  point*  The  member* 
ship  of  the  city  is  a  security  to  the  public  for  his  steadiness 
in  the  cause.  Surely  then  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
have  wished  a  change.  My  duty  to  the  people  only  makes 
me  form  a  wish  for  Crosby*  To  make  Crosby  mayor,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  court  of  aldermen  another  man  so 
obnoxious  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  elect  him.  Bridgen 
I  take  to  be  this  man.  While  he  presided  in  the  city  he  treat* 
ed  them  with  insolence,  was  exceedingly  rude  and  scurrilous 
to  them  personally,  starved  them  at  the  few  entertainments 
he  gave,  and  pocketed  the  city  cash.  As  he  has  always  voted 
on  the  popular  side,  we'  are  justified  to  the  livery  in  the  re- 
commendation of  l^im,  and  the  rest  will  be  guessed.  Crosby 
will  probably  be  the  locum  ienens  of  Bridgen,  if  Bridgen  is 
dected.  I  wrote  the  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser of  Sept.  5.  The  argument  there  is  specious,  although 
■ly  private  opinion  is,  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  again 
fidl  into  that  snare.  Into  another  I  am  satisfied  they  will. 
The  House  of  Lords  too,  will,  I  think,  furnish  a  most  inter- 
esting scene,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  they  usurp,  and 
the  sheriff  means  the  attack.  1  wish  this  great  business,  as  I 
have  projected  it,  could  be  unravelled  in  a  letter  or  two  to 
JoHius,  but  the  detail  is  too  long  and  intricate.  How  gready 
is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  few  real  friends  of  the  public 
have  so  litde  communication  of  counsels,  so  few  and  only 
distant  means  of  a  reserved  intercourse! 

I  have  no  where  met  with  more  excellent  and  abundant 
political  matter  than  in  the  letter  of  Juw ivs  respecting  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  ought  to  know  from  me,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Dr.  Lee  (the  Gazetteer's  Junius  Americanus)  was  the 
author  of  the  too  long  Preamble,  Articles,  kc*  They  were^ 
indeedi  aubmitted  to  ne  on  the  mombg  of  the  day  on  which 
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they  passed,  but  I  made  few  corrections.  I  disliked  the  esE* 
treme  verbiage  of  every  part,  and  wished  the  whole  put 
again  on  the  anvil.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  I  were  of  opi* 
nion  to  adjourn  the  business  for  a  reconsideration,  but  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  too  impatient  to  have  some- 
thing go  forth  in  their  names  to  the  public.  It  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  in  Sir  Joseph  or  me  to  thvrart  them 
in  so  favourite  a  point,  and  the  substance  I  indeed  gready 
approve.  At  all  times  I  hate  taking  in  other  people's  foul 
Ikien  to  wash.  The  Society  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  been 
called  my  committee,  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
governed  entirely  by  me.  This  has  spread  a  jealousy  even 
among  my  friends.  I  was  therefore  necessitated  to  act  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  part.  You  cannot  always  do  all 
the  good  you  wish,  and  you  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding  in  a  particular  moment  to  conciliate  the 
doubtful,  the  peevish,  or  the  refractory.    Junius  may  be 
assured  that  I  will  warmly  recommend  the  formation  of  con- 
stitutional clubs  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  nothing  would  more  alarm  the  ministry.  I  agree 
that  the  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  considerations,  without  which  all 
the  rest  would  be  nugatory;  but  I  am  unhappy  to  differ  with 
Junius  in  so  essential  a  point  as  that  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments. They  are  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  destroying  de- 
pendence in  the  members  on  the  crown.  They  only  lessen, 
not  root  out,  corruption,  and  only  reduce  the  purchase  mo- 
ney for  an  annuity  of  three  instead  of  seven  years.  I  lu^^^  ^ 
thousand  arguments  against  triennial  and  in  favour  of  annual 
parliamcnu.  The  question  was  fa'u-ly  agitated  at  the  London 
Tavern,  and  several  of  your  friends  owned  that  they  were 
convinced.  The  subject  is  too  copious  for  a  leuer.  I  hope 
to  read  JuNius's  mature  and  deliberate  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  I  own  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  sound  policy 
would  rather  favour  triennial  parliaments  as  the  necessary 
road  to  annual,  but  the  constitutional  question  is  differenu 

I  am  sorry  hkcwise  to  differ  with  Junius  as  to  the  power 
it  ^ure  ot  the  legislature  to  cUsiraociuse  any  boroughs*  HoV 
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eriginated  the  right,  and  why  was  it  granted?  Old  Sarum 
and  Gratton,  for  instance,  were  populous  places,  when  the 
right  of  representation  was  first  given  them.  They  are  now 
desolate,  and  therefore  in  every  thing  should  return  to  their 
former  state.  A  barren  mountain  or  a  single  farm-house  can 
have  no  repre^tation  in  parliament.  I  exceedingly  approve 
LfOrd  Chatham's  idea  of  increasing  the  bumber  of  Knights 
of  Shires.  If  parliaments  are  not  annual,  I  should  not  dis* 
Improve  of  a  third  part  of  the  legislative  body  going  out  every 
year  by  ballot,  and  of  consequence  an  annual  re-election  in 


I  am  so  much  harassed  with  business  at  present,  that  I 
have  not  time  to  mention  many  particulars  of  importance, 
and  these  three  days  I  have  had  the  shivering  fits  of  a  slow 
lurking  fever,  a  strange  disorder  for  Wilkes,  which  makes 
writing  painful  to  me.  I  could  plunge  the  patriot  dagger  in 
tbe  heart  of  the  tyrant  of  my  country,  but  my  hand  would 
BOW  tremble  in  doing  it.  In  general  I  enjoy  settled  con* 
inned  health,  to  which  I  have  for  some  years  paid  great 
attention,  chiefly  from  public  views. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Junius  now  means  me  well,  and  I  wish 
to  merit  more  than  his  regard,  his  friendship.  He  has  pour- 
ed balm  into  my  wounds,  the  deepest  of  which  I  sigh,  when 
I  recollect,  were  made  by  that  now  friendly  hand.  I  am 
always  ready  to  kiss  his  rod,  but  I  hope  its  destination  is9 
changed,  and  that  it  will  never  again  fall  as  heavy  upon  me 
as  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1 769,  when  Thurlow 
aaid  sneeringly,  the  government  prosecuted  Junius  out  of 
compliment  to  Wilkes.  I  warmly  wish  Junius  my  friend. 
As  a  public  man  I  think  myself  secure  of  his  support,  for  I 
will  only  depend  on  popular  favour,  and  pursue  only  the 
true  constitutional  points  af  liberty.  As  a  private  person  I 
figure  to  myself  that  Junius  is*as  amiable  in  the  private  as 
he  is  great  in  the  public  walk  of  life.  I  now  live  very  much 
at  home,  happy  in  the  elegant  society  of  a  sensible  daughter, 
whom  Junius  has  noticed  in  the  most  obliging  manner. 

I  have  not  had  a  moment's  conversation  with  Woodfall 
an  die  subject  of  our  correspondence,  nor  did  I  mean  to 
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mention  it  to  him*  All  he  can  guess,  will  be  from  the  fol- 
lowing card,  which  I  shall  send  by  my  servant  with  this  let- 
ten  ^^  Mr.  Wilkes  presents  his  complimehts  to  Mry  Wood« 
fall,  and  desires  him  to  direct  and  forward  the  enclosed  to 
Junius.''  After  the  first  letter  of  Junius  to  me,  I  did  not 
go  to  WoodfaD  to  pry  into  a  secret  I  had  no  |^ght  to  know* 
The  letter  itself  bore  the  stamp  of  Jove.  I  was  neither  doubt* 
ing  nor  impertinent.  I  wish  to  comply  with  every  direction 
of  Junius,  to  profit  by  his  hints,  and  to  have  the  permission 
of  writing  to  him  on  any  important  occasion.  I  desire  to  as- 
sure him,  that  in  all  great  public  concerns,  I  am  perfecdy 
free  from  every  personality  either  of  dislike  or  aflfection.  The 
Stoic  apathy  is  then  really  mine.  ^ 

Lord  Chatham  said  to  me  ten  years  ago,  "**♦*«♦ 
is  the  falsest  hypocrite  in  Europe."  I  must  hate  the  man  aa 
much  as  even  Junius  can,  for  through  this  whole  reign 
almost  it  has  been  ***♦#♦*♦*  versus  Wilkes*  This 
conduct  will  probably  make  it  Wilkes  versus  **♦##* 
#  #  #.  Junius  must  imagine  that  no  man  in  the  island  fecb 
what  he  writes  on  that  occasion  more  than  I  do. 

This  letter  is  an  emanation  of  the  heart,  not  an  effort  of 

the  head.  It  claims  attention  from  the  honest  zeal  and  sin- 

cerity  of  the  writer,  whose  affection  for  his  country  will  end 

only  with  bis  life. 

JOHN  WILKES. 

No.  70. 

TO  lOHN  WILKBS,  KSql. 
Sir,  London,  18th  September,  1771. 

TouE  letter  of  the  12th  instant  was  carefully  conveyed  ta 
me.  I  am  much  flattered,  as  you  polittrly  intended  I  should 
be,  with  the  worship  you  are  pleased  to  pay  to  the  Unknown 
God  of  politics.  I  find  I  am  treated  as  other  Gods  usually 
are  by  their  votaries,  with  sacrifice  and  ceremony  in  abun- 
dance, and  very  little  obedience.  The  profession  of  your 

^  Written  on  by  him,  ^  Received  Monday  afternoon,  September  10^ 
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£uth  is  unexceptionable;  but  I  am  a  modest  deity,  and 
should  be  fuU  as  well  satisfied  with  good  works  and  mo« 
rality. 

There  is  a  rule  in  business  that  would,  save  much  time 
if  it  were  generally  adopted.  A  question  oUce  decided  tM 
no  longer  a  eubject  of  argumenU  You  have  taken  your 
resolution  about  the  mayoralty.  What  I  have  now  to  say  b 
not  meant  to  alter  it,  but,  in  perfect  good  humour,  to  guard 
you  against  some  inconveniences,  which  may  attend  the 
oecution.  It  is  your  own  affair,  and  though  I  still  think 
you  have  chosen  injudiciously,  both  for  yourself  and  for  the 
poUic,  I  have  no  right  to  find  fault  or  to  tease  you  with  re« 
Sections,  which  cannot  divert  you  from  your  purpose* 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  Mr.  Crosby's  eagerness 
to  be  Lord  Mayor,  unless  he  proposes  to  disg^race  the  office 
Snd  himself  by  pocketing  the  salary.  In  that  case  he  will 
create  a  disgust  among  the  citizens,  of  which  you  and  your 
party  will  feel  the  bad  effects,  and  as  for  himself  he  may  bid 
adieu  to  all  hopes  of  being  returned  for  the  city.  That 
he  should  live  with  unusual  splendour  is  essentially  your 
interest  and  his  own;  and  even  then  I  do  not  perceive  that 
Us  merits  are  so  distinguished  as  to  intitle  him  to  a  double 
reward.  Of  the  dignity  or  authority  of  a  Locum  tenene^  I 
know  nothing;  nor  can  I  conceive  what  credit  Mr.  Crosby  is 
fikely  to  derive  from  representing  Mr.  Bridgen.  But  suppose 
Bridgen  should  be  lord  mayor,  and  should  keep  his  word  in 
appointing  Crosby  his  lieutenant,  I  should  be  glad  to  know^ 
who  is  to  support  the  expense  and  dignity  of  the  office?  It 
may  suit  such  a  fellow  as  Bridgen  to  shut  up  the  Mansion* 
house,  but  I  promise  you  his  economy  will  be  of  no  service 
tD  Mr.  Wilkes.  If  you  make  him  mayor,  you  will  be  made 
answerable  for  his  ccmduct,;  ^nd  if  he  and  Crosby  be  return- 
ed, you  may  depend  upon  it  the  court  of  aldermen  will 
ehoose  him. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  since  I  cannot  prevail 
with  you  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  closer  union  between 
you,  by  any  positive  sacrifice  in  his  favour,  at  least  let  me 
entreat  you  to  observe  a  moderate  and  guarded  conduct 


I 
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towards  him.  I  should  be  much  concerned  Xm  see  his 
character  traduced,  or  his  person  insulted.  He  is  not  m 
dupe  to  any  set  of  men  whatsoever,  nor  do  I  think  he 
has  taken  any  violent  or  decided  part  against  you.— Yet 
to  be  excluded  from  those  honours  which  are  the  only  re- 
wards he  pretends  to,  and  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled, 
and  to  see  them  bestowed  upon  such  men  as  Crosby  and 
Bridgen^  is  enough  to  excite  and  justify  his  resentment.  All 
this,  Sir,  is  matter  of  convenience,  which  I  hope  you  will 
consider.  There  is  another  point,  upon  which  I  must  be 
ibuch  more  serious  and  earnest  with  you.  Tou  seem  -to 
have  no  anxiety  or  apprehension  but  lest  the  fnends  of 
Lord  Shelbume  should  get  possession  of  the  Mansion- 
house.  In  my  opinion  they  have  no  chance  of  success  what- 
soever. The  real  danger  is  from  the  interest  of  government; 
from  Harley,  and  the  Tories.— -If  while  you  are  employed 
hi  counteracting  Mr.  Townshend,  a  ministerial  alderman 
should  be  returned,  you  will  have  ruined  the  cause.-»Toa 
will  have  ruined  yourself,  and  for  ever.  To  say  that  Jtmius 
could  never  forgive  you  is  nothing^;-— you  could  never  for- 
give yourself.*— JuMius  from  that  moment  will  be  compelled 
to  consider  you  as  a  man  who 'has  sacrificed  the  public  t» 
views  which  were  every  way  imworthy  of  ]^u.  If  then^ 
upon  a  fair  canvass  of  the  livery,  you  should  see  a  probabi- 
lity that  Bridgen  may  not  be  returned,  let  that  point  be 
given  up  at  once,  and  let  Smwbridge  be  returned  with 
Crosby;'-'-^  more  likely  way  in  m^  judgment  to  make  Crosby 
lord  mayor. 

Nothing  can  do  you  greater  honour,  nor  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  community,  than  your  intended  attack  upon  the 
unconstitutional  powers  assumed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Ton- 
have  my  warmest  applause;  and  if  I  can  assist,  command  my-' 
assistance.  The  arbitrary  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment*: 
assumed  by  these  men,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  form  of 
legal  government  not  purely  arM/ocra/ico/.— Directly,  it 
invades  the  laws,  indirectly,  it  saps  the  constitution.  Natu* 
rally  phlegmatic,  these  questions  warm  me.— I  envy  you  the 

1  Sec  note  to  Frivste  Leitersi  No.  56,  sate  p.  *VA 
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bturels  you  will  acquire.— 'Baiiish  the  thought  that  Jmnim 
can  make  a  dishonourable  or  an  imprudent  use  of  the  confi- 
dence you  repose  in  him.  When  you  have  leisure,  communi* 
cate  your  plan  to  me,  that  I  may  have  time  to  examine  it^ 
and  to  consider  what  part  I  can  act  with  the  greatest  advan* 
tage  to  the  cause.  The  constitutional  argument  is  obvious* 
I  wish  you  to  point  out  to  me  where  you  think  the  force  of 
iht  Jbrmalie£^al  argument  lies.  In  pursuing  such  inquiries  I 
lie  under  a  singular  disadvantage.  Not  venturing  to  consult 
diose  who  are  qualified  to  inform  me,  I  am  forced  to  collect 
eveiy  thing  from  books  or  common  conversation.  The  pains 
I  took  with  that  paper  upon  privilege,  were  greater  than  t 
can  express  to  you;  Yet  after  I  had  bliDded  myself  with 
poring  over  journals,  debates,  and,  parliamentary  history, 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  hazard  a  bold  assertion,  which  I  am 
DOW  convinced  is  true  (as  I  really  then  thought  it),  because 
it  has  not  been  disproved  or  disputed. *-There  is  this  ma- 
terial difference  upon  the  face  of  the  two  questions.  We  can 
clearly  shew  a  time  when  the  lower  house  had  not  an  unli- 
mited power  of  commitment  for  breach  of  privilege.  Whereaa 
I  fear  we  shall  not  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  not  that  precedents  have  any  weight  widi 
me  in  opposition  to  principles;  but  I  know  they  i^eigh  with 
the  multitude* 

My  opinion  of  the  several  articles  of  the  proposed  decla>- 
ration  remains  unaltered.  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  those 
arguments  in  favour  of  annual  parliaments,  by  which  yott 
say  the  friends  of  Junius  were  convinced.  The  question 
is  not  what  is  best  in  theory  (for  there  I  should  undoubtedly 
agree  with  you),  but  what  is  most  expedient  in  practice. 
You  labour  to  carry  the  constitution  to  a  point  of  perfection 
which  it  can  never  reach  to,  or  at  which  it  cannot  long 
be  stationary*  In  this  idea  I  think  I  see  the  mistake  of  a 
speculative  man,  who  is  either  not  conversant  with  the 
world,  or  not  sufficiendy  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  things  as  they  are.  The  objection  drawn  from  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  three  years  instead  of  seveny  is 
defective,  because  it  applies  in  the  same  proportion  to  $m 

Vol.  L  •25 
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•nnuttjr  for  one  year.  This  is  not  the  quesdon.  The  point  is 
to  keep  the  representative  as  much  under  the  check  and 
controul  of  the  constituent,  as  can  be  done,  consistentlj 
with  other  great  and  essential  objects.  But  without  entering 
farther  into  the  debate,  I  would  advise,  that  this  part  of  the 
declaration  be  expressed  in  general  terms;  viz.  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  parliamenu.  This  mediating  expedient  will, 
for  the  present,  take  in  both  opinions,  and  leave  open  the 
quantum  of  time  to  a  future  discussion. 

In  answer  to  a  general  argument,  by  which  the  uncon- 
troulable  right  of  the  people  to  form  the  third  part  of  the 
legislature  is  defended,  you  urge  against  me  two  gross 
<ases,  which  undoubtedly  call  for  correction.  These  cases, 
you  may  believe,  did  not  escape  me,  and  by  the  bye,  admit 
of  a  particular  answer.  But  it  is  not  treating  me  fairly  to 
oppose  general  principles  with  particular  abuses.  It  is  not 
in  human  policy  toibrm  an  institution  from  which  no  possi- 
ble inconvenience  shall  arise.  I  did  not  pretend  to  deliver  a 
doctrine,  to  which  there  could  be  no  possible  objection.  W« 
are  to  choose  between  better  and  worse.  Let  us  come  fairly 
to  the  point.-«-Whether  is  it  safer  to  deny  the  legislature 
a  power  of  disfrandiising  all  the  electors  of  a  borough; 
(which,  if  denied,  entails  a  number  of  rotten  boroughs  upon 
die  constitution)— or  to  admit  the  power,  and  so  leave  it 
with  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  adarbttrium  every  bo- 
rough and  county  in  the  kingdom.  If  you  deny  the  conse- 
quence, it  will  be  incumbent  upon  you  to  prove  by  positive 
reasoning  that  a  power  which  holds  in  the  case  of  Aylesbury 
or  New  Shoreham,  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  York,  Lon* 
don,  or  Middlesex.  To  this  question  I  desire  a  direct  answer; 
^d  when  we  have  fixed  our  principles  we  may  regularly 
descend  to  thr  detaiL  The  case  of  Gatton  and  Oid  Sarum 
do  not  embarrass  me.  Their  right  to  return  members  to 
parliament  has  neither  fact  nor  theory  to  support  iu-— ^*  They 
have,  bonajide^  no  electors."  Consequently  there  is  no  man 
to  be  dispossessed  of  his  freehold.  No  man  to  be  disfran- 
chised of  his  right  of  election.  At  the  worst,  supposing  the 
annihilation  of  these  pretended  boroughs  could  no  way  be 
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rtconciled  to  my  own  principles,  (  shall  only  say,  give  me  % 
healthy,  vigorous  constitution,  and  I  shall  hardly  consult 
my  looking-glass  to  discover  a  blemish  upon  my  skin. 

Tou  ask  me,  from  whence  did  the  right  originate,  and 
for  what  purpose  was  it  granted?  I  do  not  see  the  tendency 
of  these  questions,  but  I  answer  them  without  scruple:  *  In 
general  it  arose  from  the  King's  writs,  and  it  was  granted 
with  a  view  to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  ob» 
tain  aids  from  the  people.' — But  without  looking  back  to  an 
obscure  antiquity,  from  which  no  certain  information  caa 
be  collected,  you  will  find  that  the  laws  of  England  have 
much  greater  regard  to  possession  (of  a  certain  length)  than 
to  any  other  title  whatsoever}  and  that  in  every  kind  of 
property  which  savours  of  the  reality  this  doctrine  is  most 
wisely  the  basis  of  our  English  jurisprudence.  Though  I  ust 
the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect  I  ana 
a  lawver.— I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman.— -It  is  the  encou** 
ragement  given  to  disputes  about  titles,  which  has  supported 
that  iniquitous  profession  at  the  expense  of  the  community* 
-^As  to  this  whole  argument  about  rotten  boroughs,  if  I 
seem  zealous  in  supporting  my  opinion,  it  is  not  from  a  con« 
ception  that  the  constitution  cannot  possibly  be  relieved  from 
them— I  mean  only  to  reconcile  you  to  an  evil  which  cannot 
safely  be  removed. 

Now,  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  shall  deal  very  plainly  with  you* 
The  subject  of  my  first  letter  was  private  and  personal,  and 
I  am  content  it  should  be  forgotten.  Your  letter  to  me  is  also 
sacred.  But  my  second  letter  is  of  public  import,  and  must 
not  be  suppressed.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  buried 
in  Prince's  Court.  It  would  be  unfair  to  embarrass  you  with 
a  new  question,  while  your  city  election  is  depending.  But  if 
I  peroeive  that  within  a  reasonable  time  after  that  business 
is  concluded,  no  steps  are  taken  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  U> 
form  a  new,  short,*and  rational  declaration  (whether  by  lay- 
ing  my  letter  before  the  society,  or  by  any  other  mode  that 
you  shall  think  adviseabie),  I  shall  hold  myself  obliged,  by 
a  duty  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  to  institute  an 
amicable  suit  against  the  society  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
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public.  Without  asperity,  without  petulaace  or  disrespect^  I 
propose  to  puUisb  the  second  letter,  sod  to  answer  or  submit 
to  argument*  The  necessity  of  taking  this  step  will  indeed 
give  me  pmn,  for  I  well  know  that  differences  between  the 
advocates  are  of  no  service  to  the  cause.  But  the  lives  of  the 
best  of  us  are  spent  in  choosing  between  evils.—- As  to  you« 
Sir,  you  may  as  well  take  the  trouble  of  directing  that  society, 
since  whatever  diey  do  is  placed  to  your  account* 

The  domestic  society  you  speak  of  is  much  to  be  envied. 
I  fancy  I  should  like  it  still  better  than  you  do*  I  too  am  no 
enemy  to  good  fellowship,  and  have  often  ciuiBcd  that  canting 
parson  for  wishing  to  deny  you  your  claret.  It  is  for  him^ 
and  men  like  Aim,  to  beware  of  intoxication.  Though  I  do 
not  place  the  little  pleasures  of  life  in  competition  with  the 
glorious  business  of  instructing  and  directing  the  people,  yet 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  wise  man  may  not  unite  the  public 
virtues  of  Cato,  with  the  indulgence  of  Epicurus. 

Continue  careful  of  your  health.  Tour  head  is  too  useful 
to  be  spared,  and  your  hand  may  be  wanted.  Think  no  more 
of  what  is  past.  You  did  not  then  stand  so  well  in  my  opi* 
nion;  and  it  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  that  letter  to  rate 
you  lower  than  you  deserved.  The  wound  is  curable,  and 
the  scar  shall  be  no  disgrace  to  you« 

I  willingly  accept  of  as  much  of  your  friendship  as  you 
can  impart,  to  a  man  whom  you  will  assuredly  never  know. 
Besides  every  personal  consideration,  if  I  were  known,  I 
'  could  no  longer  be  an  useful  servant  to  the  public.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  something  oracular  in  the  delivery  of  kny  opi* 
nions.  I  speak  from  a  recess  which  no  human  curiosity  can 
penetratp,  and  darkness,  we  are  told,  is  one  source  of  the 
sublime*-— The  mystery  of  Junius  increases  his  importance. 

JUNIUS. 


No.  71. 

Prince's  Court,  Thursday,  Sept  19. 

Mr.  Wilkes  thanks  Mr.  Wopdfall  for  the  care  of  the 
former  letter,  and  desires  him  to  transmit  the  inclosed  to 
Junius. 
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Siiw  Sept  ^%  1971. 

I  HAD  last  night  the  honour  of  jrour  letter  of  yesterday's 
dat^  I  am  just  going  to  the  Common  Hall,  but  first  take  up  the 
pen  to  thank  you  for  the  kii^dness  yoju  express  to  mc,  an4to 
ny  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  meet  next  Tuesday.  I  thought  i| 
necessary  not  to  lose  a  momjpnt  in  giving  you  this  informa- 
tion, that  whatever  you  judge  proper  may  be  submitted  to 
that  society  as  early  as  possible*  Jpnius  may  command  me 
in  every  thing.  When  he  says  ^  my  second  letter  is  of  public 
import,  and  must  not  be  suppressed.  I  did  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  buried  in  Prince's  Court/*— -does  he  wish  it  should 
be  communicated  to  the  society,  and  in  what  manner?  The 
beginning  of  the  second  letter  refers  to  a  first  letter,  and 
some  other  expressions  may  be  improper  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  society.  I  wait  Jtmius's  directions.  I  beg  his  free 
sentiments  on  all  occasions.  I  mean  next  week  to  state  a 
variety  of  particulars  for  his  consideration  and  in  answer  to 
his  letter.  I  had  now  only  a  moment  to  mention  a  point  of 
bosiness  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

JOHN  WILKES. 


No.  72. 

Sitty  31st  September,  1771*. 

SiwcE  you  are  so  obliging  as  to  say,  you  will  be  guided  by 
aiy  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  laying  my  sentiments  before 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  I  sse  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the 
second  letter  may  not  be  read  there  next  Tuesday,  except 
the  postscript,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  rest,  and  the 
word  ridiculous,  which  may  naturally  give  oifencei— .as  I 
mean  to  persuade  and  soften,  not  irritate  or  offend.  Let 
diat  word  be  expunged.  The  prefatory  part  you  may  leave 
or  not  as  you  think  proper.  You  are  not  bound  to  satisfy  any 
man's  curiosity  upon  a  private  matter,  and  upon  my  silence 
yoa  may,  I  believe,  depend  entirely.  As  to  other  passages 

»  Written  OD  it  by  Mr.  Wilkei,  «  Received  Sept.  21, 17ri.'' 
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I  have  DO  favour  or  affection,  so  let  all  go«  It  should  be  e9^ 

pied  over  in  a  better  hand. 

If  any  objections  are  raised,  which  are  answered  in  my 

third  letter,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  answer  for  me,  so  far  forth, 

$rc  tenus. 

JUNIUS. 

By  all  means  let  it  be  copied.— -This  manuscript  is  for 
private  use  only. 

No.  73. 

SxK,  Monday.^ 

When  I  vrrote  to  you  on  Saturday,  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  your  own  advertisement  had  already  informed  the  pub- 
lic of  your  receiving  two  letters;  your  omitting  the  preamble 
to  the  second  letter  would  therefore  be  to  no  purpose. 

In  my  opinion  you  should  not  wish  to  decline  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  particularly  addressed  in  that  letter.  It  is  cai« 
culated  to  give  you  dignity  with  the  public.  There  is  more 
in  it  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
perpetual  union  of  Wilkes  and  mob  does  you  no  service.  Not 
but  that  I  love  and  esteem  the  mob.^— It  is  your  interest  to 
keep  up  dignity  and  gravity  besides.  I  would  not  make 
inyself  cheap  hy  walking  the  streets  so  much  as  you  do.  Ver^ 
hum  sat. 


No.  74. 

TO  JUNIUS. 

Sin,  Wednetday»  Sept  35. 

Testerdat  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights,  and  laid  before  them  the  letter,  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  you  on  the  7th  of  September. 
The  few  lines  of  the  preamble  I  omitted,  the  word  ruRcu-' 
htiSj  according  to  your  directions,  and  a  very  few  more 
lines  towards  the  conclusion.  All  the  rest  was  a  faithful 
transcript,  the  exact  tenor^.  The  season  of  the  year  occa- 

»  Written  on  it  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  «  Received  Sept  23,  1771.*' 
3  When  Mr.  Wilkea  was  prosecuted  in  the  year  1764^  for  pubUshingthe 

Noftli 
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sioned  the  meeting  to  be  ill  attended,  only  eleven  members 
were  present*  The  foQowing  resolution  passed  unanimous^: 
^  That  Mr.  Wilkes  be  desired  to  transmit  to  Junius  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  letter,  and  to  assure  him,  that 
it  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  distinguished 
character  and  abilities."  Soon  after  my  fever  obliged  me  to 
return  home,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  further 
being  done;  but  Mr.  Lee  told  me  he  thought  the  letter  ca- 
pable of  a  full  answer,  which  he  meant  on  a  future  day,  to 
submit  to  the  Society,  and  would  previously  communicate 
to  me*  The  letter  is  left  in  the  hands  Mr.  Re3molds,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  other  papers  of  the  Society,  with  direc* 
tioos  to  permit  every  member  to  peruse,  and  even  transcribe 
it,  on  the  promise  of  non-publication.  Some  particular  ez* 
pressions  appeared  radier  too  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ears 
of  some  of  the  members* 

Surely,  Sir,  nothing  in  the  advertisement  I  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  could  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  two  let* 
ters  I  mentioned  coming  from  Junius.  I  intreat  him  to 
peruse  once  more,  that  guarded  advertisement.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Bull's,  and  my  address  of  Saturday,  was  approved 
where  1  most  desire  it  should  be  thought  of  favourably.  I 
know  it  made  our  enemies  wince  in  the  most  tender  part* 

I  am  too  ill  to-day  to  add  more. 

JOHN  WILKES. 


No.  75.- 

SiB»  16th  October,  177L 

I  CANNOT  help  expressing  to  you  my  thanks  and  approba- 
tion of  your  letter  of  this  day'.  I  think  it  proper,  manly,  and 

North  Briton,  No.  45,  Lord  Manifield  iBSued  an  order  for  Mr.  Wilket*s 
attorney  or  aolidtor  to  attend  at  hU  hoiiae«  on  the  morning^  previous  to  the 
trial,  '*to  shew  cause  why  the  information  in  this  cause  should  not  be 
SBended  by  itriking  out  the  word  v  vbpost,  in  the  several  places  where 
it  b  mentioned  in  the  said  information,  (except  in  the  first  place)  and  in- 
sertini^,  mstead  thereof*  the  \rdtd  tbhos."  The  Chief  Justice  was  accused 
of  having'  augi^sted.this  alteration,  and  several  objections  were  taken  te 
It,  which,  in  argument,  were  overruled  by  the  Court 
^  This  wss  a  long  address  from  Mr.  Wilkes  to  the  livery  of  London,  m 

his 
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to  ifce  p«v)p08e#  la  thetfe  altercations  nodii^  can  be  more 
uaefid,  than  to  presenre  dignity  and  sang  fivid^ortittr  m 
re^  miOoiMr  in  niodo^  increases  both  the  force  and  the  seve- 
rilgr.  Your  conduct  to  Mn  SaWbHdge  is  every  thing  I  codd 
WishS  Be  assiired^  yctu  wtU  find  it  both  honourable  add 
judicious.  Had  it  been  adopted  a  littk  sooner^  you  might 
have  returned  lum  and  Crosby^  and  taken  the  whole  merit 
of  it  to  yourself*  If  I  am  truly  informed  of  Mr.  S«'s  beha* 
viour  on  the  hustings,  Lmust  confess  it  does  not  satisfy  me. 
But  peraeverance,  management,  and  detennined  good  ha- 
■aonr,  iriU  set  every  thing  right,  and,  in  the  end,  break  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Home.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  whit 
yba  sttf  abottt  gr^ai  mevF.  They  are  indeed  a  wortfatesSi 

his  own  defence,  from  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Townshend.  We  shall  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  are  more 
particularly  alluded  to  by  Junius  in  this  letter. 

*  **Mr.  Townshend  i(St»,  *  Does  he  (Mr.  WfBces)  illow  one  man  in  the 
court  of  sldehnen  to  be  worthy  of  yonr  confidence,  except  himself*Hid 
Mr.  Crosby}'  Let  me  state  the  question  about  Mr.  Sawbridge.  Mr. 
Wilkes  has  declared  under  his  hand,  in  all  the  public  papers,  '  No  nao 
can  honour  Air.  Saixrbtidge  more  than  I  do,  for  every  pubHc  and  private 
«A»Mi»,  which  constketes  a  gfect  and  amiable  character*  Was  this  praiie 
eold  or  penurious?  Wmi  it  aot  deservmg  a  better  return  than  it  seems  to 
have  found?  Is'  not  such  a  character  wor%  ^f  your  eanfidenet?^  Mr> 
Wilkes's  letter  of  Oct.  15. 

«  **  Mr.  Morris* told  us  at  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  when  he  pressed  Mr- 
Townthend  about  the  affair  of  the  printers,  his  answer  was,  that  he  did 
not  find  he  should  be  supported  by  any  great  man,  and  otherwise  it 
would  be  imprudent,  therefore  did  not  chuse  to  act  in  it.  The  prudent  Mr. 
Townshend  may  wait  the  consent  of  great  men.  I  will  on  a  national  call 
follow  instantly  the  Mnc  of  my  duty,  regardless  of  their  applaose  or  cen- 
sui<e.  Ptiblic  spirit  and  virtue  are  seldom  m  the  company  of  bis  Lordship 
or  his  Grace.  [The  case  of  the  printers  is  detailed  in  note  to  Miscellane- 
ous Letters,  No.  tcii,.  Vol.  n.  p.  403  3 

**  Has  not,  by  the  condoct  of  your  Magistrates,  a  complete  victory  l>€*" 

gttned  over  the  usurped  powers  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  oi 

Commons?  The  two  questions  had  been  frequently  agitated  among  the 

friends  of  liberty,  even  while  I  remained  at  the  King's  Bench.  When  the 

city  and  the  nation  had  clearly  decided  in  favour  of  the  cause,  the  gre» 

men  followed^  as  they  generally  do,  joined  the  public  ciy,  and  thronged  to 

the  Tower  to  pay  their  tardy  tribute  of  praise  to  the  persecuted  patriots* 

Tbe  busiiaesa  had  been  completefl  without  their  assiatanoe.  In  •^^  ^^^ 

case* 
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yidfiil  race.  Chatham  has  gallantly  thrown  awa^  the  scab* 
bard,  and  never  flinched*  From  that  moment  I  began  to  like 
him. 

I  see  we  do  not  agree  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing** 
If  you  are  as  sincere  as  I  am,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  a 
diflPerence  of  opinion.  1  shall  say  a  few  words  to-morrow  on 
this  subject,  under  the  signature  of  Philo- Junius.— The  let* 
ters  under  that  name  have  been  hastily  drawn  up,  but  the 
principles  are  tenable.  I  thought  your  letter  about  the  mili- 
tary ytry  proper  and  well  drawn*. 

JUNIUS. 


I  am  penuaded  we  thall  find,  that  the  people  will  be  obliged  to  4a 
tibeir  own  businesB;  but  if  it  tutceedt,  they  may  be  sure  of  the  eoneuN 
lence  and  applause  of  the  gretH^  and  their  ev^  enterinf^  the  moft  lothaoma 
priions  or  dungeons— on  a  short  visit  of  parade."  Mr.  Wilket*t  letter  of 
Oct.  15. 

^  **  At  a  n^ood  £ngfi*hman  and  citizen,  I  thanked  my  brethren  Saw- 
brid||ne  and  Oliver  for  having  to  nobly  diacharf^d  their  duty  at  aldermen 
ia  the  business  of  Press  Warrants,  on  which  I  expatiated  as  the  most 
eniel  species  of  General  Warrants."  Id. 

*  Shortly  previoos  to  Messrs.  Wilkes  and  Bull  entering  upontiietr  offiea 
•f  SheriiFs  of  London^  they  addressed  a  short  letter  to  the  livery,  con* 
tainiiig  a  paragraph  respecting  the  military,  of  which  the  following  it  % 
oopy:— 

"  We  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern,  that  a  military  force 
has,  on  several  late  occasions,  been  employed  by  an  unprincipled  adminie. 
tmtion,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  power  in  carrying  tha 
sentence  of  the  laws  into  execution.  The  conduct  of  the  present  sheriilf^ 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  two  unhappy  men  who  suffered  in  July,  neat 
Bethnal  Green,  was  truly  patriotic.  We  are  determined  to  follow  so  meri- 
torious an  example,  and  as  that  melancholy  part  of  our  office  will  com* 
aence  in  a  very  few  days,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  as  tha 
eonstitution  has  entrusted  us  with  the  whole  power  of  the  county,  we  will 
aot,  during  our  sheriffalty,  suffer  any  part  of  the  army  to  interfere,  or  even 
to  attend,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  on  the  pretence  of  aiding  or  aa«ft 
slating  the  civil  magistrate.  This  resolution  we  declare  to  the  public,  and 
to  administration,  to  prevent  during  our  continuance  in  office,  the  sending 
of  any  detachments  from  the  regular  forces  on  such  a  service,  and  the  poa- 
■ibllKy  of  all  future  alarming  disputes.  The  civil  p«iWer  of  this  country  we 
are  sure  is  able  to  support  itielf  and  a  good  government.  The  magistrate^ 
with  the  assistance  of  those  in  his  jurisdiction,  is  by  experience  known  to 
he  strong  enough  to  enforce  all  legal  commands,  without  the  aid  of  a 
standing  army.  Where  that  is  not  tlie  case>  a  nation  must  sink  into  an  ab* 

Voft.1.  •a  6*  artgtn 
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No.  76. 

•SxE».  '  Oct  ly,  1771. 

*  t  AM  nbt  yet  recovtred,  and  to-day  have  been  harassed 
with  complained  against  the  greatest  villains  out  of  htll,  the 
bailiffsf  but  so  very  polite  and  friendly  a  letter  as  Junius's 
oJF  yesterday  demands  my  earliest  and  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments. I  only  take  up  the  pen  to  say  that  I  think  myself  hap- 
py in  his  approbation,  that  a  line  of  applause  ifrom  him  gives 
the  same  brisk  circulation  to  my  spirits,  as  a  kiss  from  Chloe, 
and  that  I  mean  soon  to  communicate  to  him  a  project  of 
kliportance.-i-I  will  skirmish  with  the  great  almost  every 
day  in  some  way  or  other*  Does  Junius  approve  the  follow* 
faig  matioeuvref  instead  ^f  going  in  a  gingerbread  chariot  to 
yawn  through  a  dull  sermon  at  St.  Paul's. 

*"  Old  Bailey,  Oct  S4(h,  1771. 
*^  Mr.  SheriflF  Wilkes  presents  hb  duty  to  the  Lord  Majr- 
br,  and  asks  his  Lordship's  leave  to  prefer  the  real  service 
of  his  country  to-morrow  in  the  administration  of  justice 
here,  to  the  vain  parade  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession 
bf  a  prince,  under  whose  inauspicious  government  an  uni- 
versal  discontent  prevails  among  the  people,  and  who  still 
leaves  the  most  intolerable  grievances  of  his  subjects  unre* 
dreased/'-^This  card  to  be  published  at  length.  Will  Junivi 
suggest  any  alteration  or  addition?  It  is  a  bold  step.-— The 
sessions  will  not  be  ended  on  the  25th,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Ae  sheriiF  to  attend.  I  will  follow  all  your  hints  about  Mn 
Sawbridge.-— I  am  sorry  to  differ  so  much  from  you,  about 
Press  Warrants.  I  own  that  I  have  warmly  gone  through 

solute  military  government,  and  every  thing  valaable  to  the  subject  be  At 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiery  and  their  commander.  We  leave  to  our  brave 
countrymen  of  the  army  the  glory  of  conquering  our  foreign  enemies.  Wc 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  for  tlie  faithful  and  exact  discharge  of  our 
duty  in  every  enoergency  without  their  assistance.  We  desire  to  save  tbeiQ 
m  service  ve  know  they  detest,  and  we  take  on  ourselves  the  painful  task 
of  those  unpleasing  scenes,  which  our  office  calls  upon  us  to  superintend. 
The  laws  of  our  country  shall,  in  all  instances  during  our  sherifTaltyi  be 
Aolely  enforced  by  the  authority  and  vigour  of  the  civil  magistrate." 


I 
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that  oppoftition  upoa  the  clear  conviction  that  every  argi9|« 
mpnt  alleged  for  the  legality  of  the  Press  Warrant  wouU 
do  equally  well  for  ahip  money*  I  believe  JVNina  as  sincere 
as  myself,  I  will  therefore  be  so  far  from  quarreUtng  with 
him  for  any  difference  of  opinion,  that  when  I  find  we  dis- 
agree I  will  act  with  #ouble  caution,  and  some  distrust  of 
the  certainty  of  my  being  dearly  m  the  right* 

I  hope  the  Sheriff's  letter  to  Mr.  Akerman  has  yo|ir  ap- 
probation. Does  Junius  wish  for  any  dinner  or  ball  tickeai 
for  the  lord  mayor's  day,  for  himself,  or  friends,  or  a  favouv* 
ite,  or  Jonia?  The  day  will  be  worth  observation.  Whether 
creta  an  carbone  notamhts^  I  do  not  know;  but  thepeopk^  Sitf 
the  people  are  the  sight.  How  happy  should  I  be  to  see  nqr 
Portia  here  dance  a  graceful  minuet  with  Junius  Brutvs! 
but  Junius  is  inexorable  and  I  submit.  I  would  send  yoipr 
tickets  to  Woodfall. 

To-morrow  I  go  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  my  brodier 
sheriff  to  Rochester  to  take  up  our  freedoms*  We  retqm  on 
Sunday  night. 

I  entreat  of  Junius  to  favour  me  with  every  idea,  which 

occurs  to  him  for  the  common  cause,  in  every  particular  re* 

lative  to  my  conduct*  He  shall  find  me  no  less  grateful  than 

ductile* 

JOHN  WILILES. 

No.  77. 

Lendon,  31  October,  1771. 

Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  offer;— 4>ut  alas!  my  age 
and  figure  would  do  but  little  credit  to  my  partner.— I  ac- 
knowledge the  relation  between  Cato  and  Portia,  biu  in  truth 
I  see  no  connexion  between  Junius  and  a.minueL 

You  shall  have  my  opinion  whenever  you  think  proper  to 
ask  it,  freely,  honestly,  and  heartily. — If  I  were  only  a  party 
man  I  should  naturally  concur  in  any  enterprize,  likely  to 
create  a  busde  without  risque  or  trouble  to  myself.  But  I 
love  the  cause  independent  of  persona,  and  I  wish  well  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  independent  of  the  cause.  Feeling,  aa  I  realty 
do,  for  others  where  my  own  safety  is  provided  for,  the  daa- 
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ger  to  which  I  expose  a  simple  printer,  afflicts  and  distresses 
mc.  It  lowers  me  to  myself  to  draw  another  into  a  hazard- 
ous situation  which  I  cannot  partake  of  with  him.  Thn 
tonsideratiotir  will  account  for  mv  abstaining  trom  *  •  *  • 
9  #  #  •  «  so  long,  and  for  the  undeserved  mnderatioa 
with  which  I  have  treated  him*  I  ^now  my  ground  &o- 
roughly  when  I  affirm  that  he  ahne  is  the  mark.  It  is  not 
Bute,  nor  even  the  Princess  Dowager.  It  is  *  *  *  *  •  •' 

#  ««««#•#*•#•««*•***••♦  whom 

*«vefy  hones^man  should  detest,  and  every  brave  man  should 
attack.  Some  measures  of  dignity  and  prudence  must  never- 
.tbeless  be  preserved  for  our  own  sakes.  I  think  your  intend- 
ed message  to  the  lord  mayor  is  more  spirited  than  judicious^ 
.and  that  it  may  be  attended  with  consequences  which  (com- 
pared with  the  single  purpose  of  **♦****♦**•* 

#  •  «  •  •  Ke  «^  are  not  worth  hazarding^-it^n  est  tanti^^ 
consider  it  is  not  JUNitrs  or  Jack  Wilkes,  but  a  grav»  sheriff 
(for  grave  you  should  be)  who  marks  his  entrance  into  office 
with  a  direct  outrage  to  the  ****•**♦***♦*• 

#  ^;  that  it  is  only  an  outrage,  and  leads  to  nothing.*-T-WiII 
not  courtiers  take  advantage?  Will  not  Whigs  be  offended? 
And  whether  offended  or  not,  will  not  all  parties  pretend  to 
condemn  you?  If  measures  and  not  men  has  any  meaning 
(and  I  own  it  has  very  tittle),  it  must  hold  particularly  in 
the  case  of  •***♦***;  and  if  truth  and  reason  be  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  common-place  topics  on  the  other,  can 
you  doubt  to  which  side  the  multitude  will  incline?  Besides 
that  it  is  too  early  to  begin  this  kind  of  attack,  I  ponfcss  I 
am  anxious  for  your  safety.  I  know  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  they  cannot  hurt  you;  but  didjthe  idea  of  a 
Bill  of  Banishment  never  occur  to  you?  And  don't  you  think 
a  demonstration  of  this  kind  on  your  part  might  furnish 
government  with  a  specious  pretence  for  destroying  you 
at  once,  by  a  summary  proceeding?  Consider  the  measure 
•ooily  and  then  determine. 

If  these  loose  thoughts  should  not  weigh  with  you  as 
much  as  I  could  wish,  I  would  then  recommend  a  little 
alteration  in  the  message*  I  would  have  it  stated  thus:--- 
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*•  Prince's  Court,  34  October,  1771. 

^^  Mr.  Wilkes  presents  his  duty  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
iattcrs  himself  he  shall  be  honoured  with  his  Lordship's 
approbation,  if  he  prefers  the  real  service  of  his  country  to- 
morrow in  the  administration  of  justice  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
to  the  vain  parade  of  a  procession  to  St.  PauPs.-— With  the 
warmest  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  most 
determined  allegiance  to  the  chief  magistrate,  he  hopes  it 
will  not  be  thought  incumbent  on  him  to  take  an  active  part 
in  celebrating  the  accession  of  a  prince,  under  whose  inaus- 
picious reign  the  English  constitution  has  been  grossly  and 
deliberately  violated,  the  civil  rights  of  the  p<;ople  no  less 
daringly  invaded,  and  their  humble  petitions  for  redress 
rejected  with  contempt/'— 

In  the  first  part,  to  oak  a  man^s  leave  to  prefer  the  realeer* 
We  of  our  country  to  a  vain  parade^  seems,  if  serious,  too 
servile^— if  jest,  unseasonable,  and  rather  approaching  to 
burlesque.—- The  rest  appears  to  me  not  less  strong  than 
yoor  own  words,  and  better  guarded  in  po^nt  of  safety^ 
which  you  neglect  too  much.—*!  am  now  a  litde  hurried, 
and  shall  write  to  you  shortly  upon  some  other  topics. 

JUNIUS. 


No.  78. 

Prince's  Court,  Monday  Morning,  Nov.  4 

Ow  my  return  home  last  night  I  had  the  very  great  plea- 
sure of  reading  the  Dtdicatiqn  and  Preface  which  Mr. 
Woodfall  left  for  me.  I  am  going  with  the  city  officers  to 
invite  the  little  great  to  the  custard  on  Saturday.  Perditur 
hoc  inter  misero  lux.  I  shall  only  add,  accept^  kgi%  probaou 
I  am  much  honoured  by  the  polite  attention  of  Junius^. 

1  Upon  this  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Wilkes»  **  On  retnmin^^  Jusxiftv 
^  Dedicatioa  and  Frefsce  he  sent  me.** 
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No.  79. 

6  November,  1771. 

I  jEiTTREAT  3rou  to  procure  for  me  copies  of  the  infomit- 
tions  9gam3t  Eyre  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  I  presume  they 
were  taken  io  writing.  If  not  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  wi^' 
the  mo9t  eacact  account  of  the  substance  of  ttiem,  ami  any  ob- 
servations of  your  own  that  you  think  material.  If  I  aqi 
right  in  my  facts,  I  answer  for  my  law>  and  mean  to  attack 
I«ord  Mansfield  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  American  namesake  is  plunly  a  man  of  abilitieflt 
though  I  think  a  little  unreasonable,  when  he  insists  upon 
more  than  -an  absolute  surrender  of  the  fact*  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  a  hardship  op  the  Americans  to  be  taned  by  the 
British  legislature;  but  it  is  a  hardship  inseparable  in  theory 
from  the  condition  of  colonists,  in  which  they  have  volunta- 
rily placed  themselves.  If  emigration  be  no  crime  to  deserve 
punishment,  it  is  certainly  no  virtue  to  claim  exemptioni  and 
however  it  may  have  proved  eventually  beneficial,  the  mother 
country  was  but  little  obliged  to  the  intentions  of  the  first 
emigraptf.  But,  in  fact,  change  of  placp  does  not  exempt 
from  subjection:— the  members  of  our  factories  settled  under 
foreign  governments,  and  whose  voluntary  banishment  is 
much  inore  laudable  with  regard  to  the  mother  country,  are 
taxed  with  the  laws  of  consulage.  Au  rcstc^  I  see  no  use  in 
fighting  this  question  in  the  news-papers,  nor  have  I  time. 
You  may  assure  Dr.  Lee,  that  to  my  heart  and  understand- 
ing the  names  of  American'  and  Englishman  are  synony- 
mous, and  that  as  to  any  future  taxation  of  America,  I  look 
upon  it  as  near  to  impossible  as  the  highest  improbability 
can  go. 

I  hope  that  since  he  has  opposed  me  where  he  thinks  me 
wrong,  he  will  be  equally  ready  to  assist  me  when  he  thinks 
me  right.  Besides  the  fallibility  natural  to  us  all,  no  man 
writes  under  so  many  disadvantages  as  I  do.  I  cannot  con- 
sult the  learned,  I  cannot  directly  ask  the  opinion  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  in  the  newspapers  I  neyer  am  assisted. 


JUNIVK  AK0  Mft.  WfUES.  9307 

Thost  who  ttpe  cOtiv«r«ftiil  wl&  Iwole*^  w«!l  know  ho# 
^fteti  tbey  Aiisleiid  tt^  whtn  we  hiM  not  m  litteg  monkortt 


No.  80. 

TO  JI^HiUlto 

dxB,  l^rinee'b  Cowl,  Wcdnefflaf »  Nor.  ^ 

I  d6  n6C  deby  a  tetfmciiit  giving  ydu  the  informatiOD  jroii 
wish*  I  ebcIoM  a  copy  of  Eyre's  cotoUitmenu  Nothing  ebo 
in  this  business  has  been  reduced  to  writing.  The  esamiaa* 
tite  was  before  the  sitting  justfce*  Alderaian  HaUifax,  at 
GttildhaU;  and  it  is  not  usual  to  take  it  in  writing,  on  account 
of  the  Multiplicity  of  business  there*  The  paper  was  found 
upon  htm.  He  was  asked  what  be  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 
Us  answer  was,  I  hope  you  will  bait  me.  Mr.  Holder,  the 
ckrk,  answered,  that  is  impossible.  There  never  was  an  iA* 
stance  of  it,  when  the  p^isoa  wss  taken  in  the  fact,  or  the 
goods  found  upon  him.  I  believe  Holder's  law  is  right.  Al- 
derman HaHifa^  likewise  granted  a  search  Warrant  prior  to 
die  examination.  At  Eyre's  lodgings  many  more  quires  of 
paper  were  found,  all  marked  on  purpose,  from  a  suspicion 
of  Eyre.  After  Eyre  had  been  some  time  at  Wood  Street 
Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his  room  there^  which  appears 
to  be  a  key  to  the  closet  at  Guildhall,  from  whence  the  paper 
was  stolen.  The  Lord  Mayor  refused  to  bail  Eyre,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  any  fresh  examination  was  taken  at  the  Man-* 
sion- house.  The  circumstances  were  well  known.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  examination  before  Hallifax,  but  as  sheriff  could 
not  interfere,  only  I  whispered  Hallifax  he  could  not  bail 
Eyre.  Anghis  in  to-day's  Public  Advertiser  told  some  par* 
dculars  I  had  mentioned.  I  did  not  know  of  that  letter;  it  is 
Mr.  Bernard's  of  Berkeley  Square.  As  to  the  Americans,  I 
declare  I  know  no  difference  between  an  inhabitant  of  Bos- 
ton in  Lincolnsbire,  and  of  Boston  in  New  England.  I 
honour  the  Americans;  but  our  ancestors  who  staid  sod 
drove  out  the  tyrant,  are  justly  greater  in  merit  and  fame 
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than  those  iifho  fl«d  and  deserted  their  couotrjrmen*  Their 
iiiture  conduct  has  been  a  noble  atonement,  and  their  sons 
have  much  surp^^ed  them.  I  will  mentiotf  to  Dn  Lee  what 
you  desire.  You  shall  have  every  communication  you  wisk 
from  me*  Tet  I  beg  Junius  to  reflect  a  moment.  To  whom 
am  I  now  writing?  I  am  all  doubt  and  uncertainty,  though 
not  mistrust  or  suspicion.  I  should  be  glad  to  canvass  freely 
every  part  of  a  great  plan.  I  dare  not  write  it  to  a  man  I  do 
not  know,  of  whose  connexions  I  am  totally  ignorant.  I  differ 
with  JONtus  in  one  point:  I  think  by  being  concealed  he  has 
fa)6nite  advantages  which  I  want%  I  am  on  the  Indian  coast, 
where,  from  the  fire  kindled  round  me,  I  am  marked  out  to 
every  hostile  arrow  which  knows  its  way  to  me.  Those  who 
are  in  the  dark  are  safe,  from  th^  want  of  direction  of  the 
pointless  shaft.  I  followed' Juvius's  advice  about  the  card 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  King^s  accession.  I  dropped  the 
idea.  I  wish  to  know  his  sentiments  about  certain  projects 
against  the  usurped  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bu* 
siness  is  too  vast  to  write,  too  hazardous  to  communicate  to 
an  unknown  person.  Junius  will  forgive  me.  What  can  be 
done?-*-^*  AlasP'  where  is  the  man  after  all  Wilkes  has  ex- 
perienced, in  whose  friendly  bosom  he  can  repose  his  secret 
thoughts,  his  noble  but  most  dangerous  designs?  The  person 
most  capable  he  can  have  no  access  to,  and  all  others  he  will 
not  trust.  I  stand  alone,  hoU  as  the  French  call  it,  a  single 
column.unpropped,  and  perhaps  nodding  to  its  fall.    ^ 

JOHN  WILKES. 


No.  8L 

9  Noyember,  1771* 
1  AX  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information  about 
Eyre.  The  facts  are  as  I  understood  them,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  pull  Mansfield  to  the  ground. 

Your  offer  to  communicate  your  plan  against  the  Lords 
was  voluntary.  Do  now  as  you  think  prop<*r.  I  have  no  re* 
sentments  but  against  the  common  encmy^  and  will  assist  you 
in  any  way  that  you  will  suffer  yourself  to  be  assisted.  When 
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ydU  h^e  satisfied  yotit  utiderstandini;  that  there  may  be  rea- 
sons why  JttNiuS  should  attack  the  King,  the  minister,  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
way  that  I  have  done,  and  yet  should  desert  or  betray  the 
man  wh0  attacks  the  House  of  Lords,  I  would  still  appeal  to 
your  heart.  Or  if  you  have  any  scruples  about  that  kind  of 
evidenbe,  ask  that  amiable  (Jaugbter  whom  you  so  implicitly 
confide  in-^ir  it  possibk  that  JuNitrs  should  betray  me?  Do 
not  conceive  that  I  solicit  new  employment*  I  am  ..Vsrcom^ 
^ith  the  slavery  of  writing. 

Farewell. 


No.  82. 

Prince's  Court,  near  Stbrey'i  Gate,  WestniifMter, 

Wednesday,  January  15, 1772. 

TO  JUNIUS. 

A  ffXCissART  attention  to  my  health  engrossed  my  time 
Aatirely  in  the  few  holidays  I  spent  at  Bath,  and  I  am  re* 
warded  with  being  perfectly  rtrcovered.  The  repairs  of  the 
day  cottage,  to  which  I  am  tenant  for  life,  seem  to  have  taken 
{dace  very  successfully;  and  the  building  will  probably  last  tL 
few  ndore  years  in  tolerable  condition. 

Yesterday  I  met  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the 
X«ondon  Tavern.  Much  discourse  passed  about  the  pubiica* 
don  of  JVNJVs's  letter.  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Watkin  Lewes^ 
who  were  both  suspected,  fully  exculpated  themselves*  I  be* 
lieve  the  publication  was  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  Mr* 
Patrick  Cawdron,  a  linendraper  in  Cheapside,  who  shewed 
it  to  his  partner  on  the  Saturday.  The  partner  copied  it  oa 
the  Sunday,  and  the  Monday  following  it  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  Gazetteer  only  copied  it  from 
dience.  The  Society  directed  a  disavowal  of  their  publica** 
tion  of  it  to  be  sent  to  you,  and  are  to  take  the  letter  into 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Cawdron  keeps  the  papers  of  the  Society. 

The  winter  campaign  will  begin  with  the  next  week.  I  be* 
lieve  that  the  sheriffs  will  have  the  old  batde  renewed  with 

Vol.  I.  ^%jO 
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die  Commons,  and  I  suppose  the  lord  mayor  and  the  eoiirdy 
aldermen  will  commit  the  printer  for  us  to  release.  Another 
scene  will  probably  open  with  the  Lords.  Junius  has  ob* 
served)  ^^  the  arbitrary  power  they  have  assumed  of  imposing 
fines,  and  committing  during  pleasure,  will  now  be  exercised 
in  its  fullest  extent."  The  progress  of  the  business  I  suspect 
will  be  this-^-a  bitter  libel  against  Pomfret,  Denbigh,  or  Tal- 
bot, attacking  the  peer  personally,  not  in  his  legislative  or 
judicial  capacity,  will  appear.  His  Lordship,  passion's  slave, 
will  complain  to  the  House.  They  will  order  the  printer  into 
custody  and  set  a  heavy  fine.  The  Sheriffs  the  next  morning 
will  go  to  Nf  wgate,  examine  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
and,  like  the  ang;el  to  Peter,  take  the  prisoner  by  the  hand 
and  conduct  him  out  of  prison;  afterwards  they  will  probably 
make  their  appeal  to  the  public  against  the  usurpation  of 
their  Lordships,  and.  their  entirely  setting  aside  the  power 
of  juries  in  their  proceedings. 

Aie  there  more  furious  wild  beasts  to  be  found  in  the  up- 
per den  than  the  three  I  have  named?  Miller,  the  printer  of 
the  London  Evening  Post,  at  No.  2,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row,  is  the  best  man  I  know  for  this  business. 
He  will  print  whatever  is  sent  him.  He  is  a  fine  Oliverian 
soldier.  I  intend  a  manifesto  with  my  name  on  Monday  to 
give  spirit  to  the  printers,  and  to  shew  them  who  will  be  their 
firotector.  I  foresee  it  will  make  the  two  houses  more  can- 
iious,  but  it  is  necessary  for  our  friends,  and  the  others  shall 
lie  baited  till  they  are  driven  into  the  snare.  Adieu* 

JOHN  WlLKESr 
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I  DEDICATE  to  You  a  collection  of  Letters,  written 
by  one  of  Yourselves  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all*  They 
would  never  have  grown  to  this  size,  without  Your  continu- 
ed encouragement  and  applause*.  To  me  they  originally 
owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy,  sanguine  constitution.  Under 
Tour  care  they  have  thriven.  To  Tcu  they  are  indebted  for 
whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  possess.  When  Kings  and 
Ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force  and  direction  of 
personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when  measures 
are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles,  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  You  leave  the  unimpaired,  here- 
ditary freehold  to  Your  children.  You  do  but  half  Your 
du^.  Both  liberty  and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the 
possessors  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them.-— 
This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my 
gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole  depo- 
sitary of  my  own  seiiret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  mef  • 

*  See  Frivate  Lettert,  Ko.  5.  in  which  the  aathor,  shortly  after  his  ap- 
peannce  before  the  public  under  the  signature  of  Junzos,  expresses  aa 
ioteotion  to  discontinue  writing  under  that  name;  nor  would  he  in  all  pro- 
bability have  persevered,  but  for  the  reason  assigned  above.  Edit. 

\  This  roust  be  understood  only  in  general  terms.  From  the  following 

passage  in  Private  Letters,  No.  8.  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  persons  to 

Vol.  I.  A  whom 
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If  an  honest,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal  for 
the  public  service  has  given  me  any  weight  in  Your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  You  never  to  suffer  an  invasion 
of  Your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance 
may  appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering 
resistance*  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accu- 
mulate, and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day 
is  doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dan- 
gerous measures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the 
defect  is  supplied  by  analogy. — Be  assured  that  the  laws, 
which  protect  us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  they  must  fall  or  flourish  with  it.  This  is  not 
the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but 
the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  Although  the 
King  should  continue  to  support  his  present  system  of  go- 
vernment, the  period  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  You  will 
have  the  means  of  redress  in  Your  own  power.  It  may  be 
nearer  perhaps  than  any  of  us  expect,  and  I  would  warn  You 
to  be  prepared  for  it.  The  King  may  possibly  be  advised  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  ex- 
pires of  course,  and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of 
taking  the  nation  by  surprize.  If  such  a  measure  be  in  agi- 
tation, this  very  caution  may  defeat  or  prevent  it*. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  You  will  unanimously  assert  the  free- 
dom of  election,  and  vindicate  Your  exclusive  right  to  choose 

whom  the  writer  unbosomed  himself;  ahhough  there  is  still  eveiy  reasxm 
for  believing  that  such  persons  formed,  as  he  has  expressed  it  above,  only 
a  naTowdrcfe.— **The  last  letter  you  printed  was  idle  and  improper,  and, 
/  (U9ure  tfou,  .printed  againtt  my  o««  opinion.  The  truth  it  there  are  people 
^bout  me,  vhtan  I  vjouiJ  -aish  not  to  cotitradict,  caid  -who  had  rather  teejvvivs 
in  the  paper;  ever  mo  improperly,  than  not  at  all**  Edit. 

•  The  object  to  have  been  accomplished  by  obtaining-  a  new  parliament 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  have  precipitated  such 
a  measure;  and  was,  in  consequence,  relinquished:  on  which  account  the 
parliament  in  question  was  not  dissolved  UH  September  30th,  1774,  after 
baving  existed  six  years,  four  months,  and  twenty«onedays.  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Junius  turning  upon  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  necessity  of 
triennial  parliaments,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see^  at  one 
view,  the  respective  dates  of  the  dissolution  and  re-assembling  of  the  se* 
veral  parliameata  during  the  present  reign. 

Met 
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Your  representatives.  But  other  questions  have  been  started, 
on  which  Your  determination  should  be  equally  clear  and 
unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  Your  minds,  let  it  be 
instilled  into  Your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
the  Palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a 
general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controukd  or  limited  by  the 
judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrary 
power*.  They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate* 
The  fee-simple  is  in  US.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot 
waste.  When  we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme^  we  mean 

Met.  Dissolved.  Ensted. 

Y.         M.  D. 

26  Oct  1760  20  March  1761  0  4  25 

19  May  1761  11  M:irch  1768  6  9  33 

10  May  1768  30  Sept.  1774  6  4  31 

29  Nov.  1774               1  Sept  1780  5  9  4 

31  Oct.  1780  25  March  1784  3  4  26 

18  May  1784  11  June  1790  6  0  25 

10  Aug.  1790  20  May  1796  5  11  3 

12  July  1796  31  Dec.  ISOOfl 

UNITED  KXKGDOM,  G.  B.  &  I.  >         5        11  18 

22  Jan.    1801  29  June  1802  3 

91  Aug.  1802  24  Oct  1806  4        2        25 

15  Dec.    1806  29  April        1807  0        4        15 

23  June   1807 

f  Stat,  39-40  Ge9,  IIL  c.  67.  Art.  4.  Edit. 
*  This  positive  denial,  of  an  arbitrary  power  being  vested  in  the  legis- 
Uture,  is  not  in  fact  a  new  doctrine.  When  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  in  the 
/ear  1675,  brought  a  bUl  into  the  house  of  lords,  To  firevent  the  dangtn^ 
which  might  ariie  from  per  mom  disaffected  to  gvoemment,  by  which  an  oath 
and  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  members  of  both  houses,  it  was 
affirmed,  in  a  protest  signed  by  twenty-three  lay-peers,  (my  lords  the  bi- 
shops were  not  accustomed  to  protest)  **  That  the  privilege  of  sitting  and 
▼oting  in  parliament  was  an  honour  they  had  by  birth,  and  a  right  so  in-  • 
herent  in  them,  and  inseparable  from  them,  that  nothing  could  take  it  awdjff 
but  what,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  must  withal  take  away  their  lives,  and 
corrupt  their  blood." — ^These  noble  peers,  (whose  names  are  a  reproach 
to  their  posterity)  have,  in  this  instance,  solemnly  denied  the  power  of 
parliament  to  alter  the  constitution.  Under  a  particular  proposition,  they 
bare  asserted  a  general  truth,  in  which  every  man  in  England  is  ooncemetl.' 
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that  it  is  the  highest  power  known  to  the  eicnisdtiilion^-«that 
it  is  the  highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordin$M 
powers  established  by  the  laws*  In  this  sense,  the  word  m^ 
prtme  is  relative,  not  absolute.  Tlie  power  of  the  legislature 
is  limited,  not  only  by  the  general  rulea  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and 
principles  of  our  particular  constitution*  If  this  dcKtrine  be 
not  true,  we  must  admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  ow|i 
will  and  pleasure*  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitu- 
tion by  an  act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  You  will 
not  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notori- 
ously corrupted  by  the  crown,  whether  seven  millions  of 
their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves.  The  certainty  of  for- 
feiting their  own  rights,  when  they  sacrifice  those  of  the 
nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal  degenerate  mind.  Without 
insisting  upon  the  extravagant  concession  made  to  Harry  the 
eighth,  there  are  instances,  in  the  history  of  other  countries, 
of  a  formal,  deliberate  surrender  of  the  public  liberty  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign*  If  Eogland  does  not  share  the 
same  fate,  it  is  because  we  have  better  resources,  than  in  the 
virtue  of  either  house  of  pariiament. 

I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
Your  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  Your  constitution.  To  preserve  the  whole 
system.  You  must  correct.  Your  legislature*  With  regard  to 
any  influence  of  the  constituent  over  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
presentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  par- 
liament for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.  The  prospect  of 
Your  resentment  is  too  remote;  and  although  the  last  session 
of  a  septennial  parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate.  Your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  oiFence,  and  but  oae  for 
atonement.  A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution. If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administration, . 
which  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  warmest  patriots  have  in  their  turn  been  bvested  with 
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the  law^  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  office  has  ever  promoted  or 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
but  that,  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure,  ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  government, — ^You  cannot  but 
conclude,  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  par- 
liaments are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the 
crown*  This  influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary 
power  to  the  crown,  with  an  ezpence  and  oppression  to  the 
people,  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. The  best  of  our  ministers  find  it  the  easiest  and  most 
compendious  mode  of  conducting  the  King's  affairs;  and  all 
ministers  have  a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system, 
which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without 
any  assistance  from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  abili- 
ties, or  experience.  It  promises  every  gratification  to  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  and  secures  impunity.-— r-^These  arc 
truths  unquestionable. — If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is 
because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifference  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long. 
Tou  are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  Your  danger.— ^The 
remedy  will  soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives.  You 
shall  often  be  reminded  of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  You  neglect  to  do  Your  duty  to  Yourselves  and 
to  posterity,— to  God  and  to  Your  country,  I  shall  have  one 
consolation  left,  in  common  with  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
mankind. — Civil  liberty  may  still  last  the  life  of 

JUNIUS. 
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X  HE  encouragement  given  to  a  multitude  of  spurious, 
mangled  publications  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  persuades  me, 
that  a  complete  edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  the  au« 
thor,  will  be  favourably  received.  The  printer  will  readily 
acquit  me  of  any  view  to  my  own  profit*.  I  undertake  this 
troublesome  task,  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  me,  and  of  the  public;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has 
been  exposed  to  an  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution*  For 
these  reasons,  I  give  to  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall^  and 
to  him  alone,  my  right,  interest,  and  property  in  these  let- 
ters, as  fully  and  completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
an  author  can  possibly  convey  his  property  in  his  own  works- 
to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius^  Philo  Ju' 
nhi^y  and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr*  Home  to  Juruus^ 
with  their  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiserf.  The  auxili- 
ary part  of  Phih  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  de- 
fend or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  to 
plausible  objections;  but  the  subordinate  character  is  nevef 
guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud 
was  innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it^.  The 
notes  will  be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  Referen- 
ces to  facts  not  generally  known,  or  allusions  to  the  current 

*  See  PriYate  Letters,  No.  59.  and  note  appended  to  it.  Edit. 

t  From  this  order  there  are  two  or  three  deviations,  but  too  trivial  to  be 
worth  pointing  out    Edit. 

\  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  publicly  avowed  by  the  author,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  notice  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  October  20, 1971s 

**  We  have  the  author's  consent  to  say,  that  the  letters,  published  in  this 
paper  under  the  signature  oiPkUo  yunius,  are  written  by  JmiusJ*  Edit. 
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report  or  opinion  of  the  daycare  in  a  little  jtime  unintelligible. 
Tet  the  reader  will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  expla- 
nations. I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  even  upon  my 
own  works* 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed 
to  be  distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious 
should  be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every 
English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  countr>v  If 
therefore  the  principled  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional, 
I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  ihough  I  siipuld  be  con* 
victed  of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language 
df  the  law.  I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people^ 
and  appeal  to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  me 
to  codsult  their  piety  ast  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  in- 
dulge themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations 
against  the  abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  expecta- 
tion  of  benefits,  pure  and  intire,  from  any  human  institution, 
they  in  effect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Provideiice,  ^nd  con- 
Cess  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  human- 
ity^  In  the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own 
toiinds,  or  greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The 
laws  of  England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  lawA 
tan  do,  for  the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  aal 
well  as  in  his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  pri- 
vate men  are  insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to 
them,  by  action  and  indictment*  If,  through  indolence,  false 
shame,  or  indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust 
to  themselves.  If,  from  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  juries,  they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any 
Sftode  of  proceeding,  more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater 
enemies  to  themselves,  than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 
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Widi  regtfd  to  ^trktui^fe  upon  th^  chiractett  of  mm  ia 
office  nd  the  aaeftKurM  of  gov«tfimeiit|  the  case  is  a  Uctle 
different.  A  coftsidenUe  ktitnde  most  be  attowed  id  the 
discuaeioii  of  pubKc  afikirt,  or  the  liberty  of  the  prees  will  be 
of  no  btra«fit  to  society.  A*  the  hididgettce  of  private  malic0 
and  penBOOal  fthmder  should  bo 'checked  and  remsted  bf 
every  legal  means,  so  a  coiMtant  esumination  itto  the  cha« 
nideraiBidcondactofmibistersand  ma|;istrates  should  be 
ei|iMily  promoted  and  enoauraged.  They,  who  eonceive  thai 
our  fiewa  papers  are  ivo  testraiat  npo^  bad  men,  or  ittvpe<fi(^ 
mens  tothe  eaiEfccariodof  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  thia 
eomtiyw  iathatatoseof  abandonod  servility  and  proatitn^ 
tion,  to  which  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  has  reduced 
die  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  ma- 
gUtrates  h«ve  in  r^ity  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few 
dificalties  to  contend  with,  beyond  die  censure  of  die  press, 
and  the  sph-it  of  re^istlmce,  which  it  excites  among  the  peo- 
ple. While  this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  ^eak  in 
the  words  of  a  most  iogeaioua  foreigner,  bodi  minister 
and  magistrate  is  compelled,  m  almost  every  instance,  le 
choose  between  his  duty  and  his  reputation.  A  dilemma  of 
this  kind,  perpetually  before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a 
mirade  upon  his  heart,  but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some 
degree,  upon  his  conduct.  At  all  events,  these  are  not  times 
to  admit  of  any  rela^xation  in  the  litdie  discipline  we  have 
left- 

But  it  is  alledged,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
carried  bej^ond  di  bounds  of  decency  and  troth;— that  our 
ezcettent  mhiisters  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public 
hatred  or  derision; — that,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on  gov- 
emflocat,  juries  are  partial  to  the  popular  side;  and  that,  in 
die  most  flagrant  oases,  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained  for  the 
King.— If  the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the 
conclusion.  It  ia  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  has, 
in  geoeml^  ao  undue  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries. 
On  die  contrary,  many  eignal  instances  may  be  produced  of 
Verdicts  returned' fitmi  the  King,  when  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  led  strpijigly  to  an  undistinguishing  opposition  \q 

Von.  LB 
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^vemment*  Witness  the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr*  At' 
mon^*  In  the' late  prosecuuons  of  the  printersof  my  address 
to  a  great  personage,  the  juries  were  never  £sirly  dealt  with* 
-•^Lord  Chief  Jtutke  Mansfield^  conscious  that  the  paper  in 
question  contained  no  treasonable  or  libellous  ikiatter,  and 
dmt'the  sevei'est  parts  of  it,  however  painful  to  the  King,  or 
offensive  to  his  servants;,  were  strictly  true,  would  fain  have 
restricted  the  jury  to  the  finding  of  special  £K:t8,  which,  as  to 
guilty  or  not  guilty^  were  merely  indifferent*  This  particular 
motive,  combined  with  his  general  purpose  to  contract  the 
power  of  juries,  will  account  for  the  charge  he  delivered  in 
WoodfalPs  trialf*  He  told  the  jury,  in  so  many  words,  that 

*  The  case  of  Wilkes  here  alluded  to  is  his  prosecution,  for  having 
written  an  obscene  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  be  called 
*'  An  Essay  on  Woman."  Almon  was  prosecuted  merely  for  having  sold 
in  a  raa^zine  entitled  The  London  Museum*  wluch  be  did  not  print*  a 
transcript  of  Juhzus's  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  and  thence  copied  into  a  variety  of  other  newspapers.  And 
the  result  was  a  verdict  against  him,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
soiurt  that  he  was  privy  to  the  sale,  or  even  knew  that  the  magazine,  sold 
^\  \i\%  shop,  contained  the  letter  to,  the  King.  Edit. 
.  ,f, Memorable  as  this  charge  is  on  various  accounts*  and  especially  iS 
having  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  wa^m  and  animated  discussion  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament*  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  it  is  no  where  re- 
ported in  our  senatorial  documents*  and  is  indeed  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  ^y  other  quarter.  The  iact  is*  that  although  it  was  laid  by  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  table,  in  the  house  of  brds*  when  summoned  at  his  re- 
quest to  take  it  into  consideration,  yet  as  he  did  not  make  any  express 
motion  upon  the  subject*  it  was  not  entered  into  the  journals,  and  was 
only  left  with  the  clerk  for  any  noble  lord  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  who  was 
desimus  of  doing  so.-  The  reader*  therefore*  «dU  feel  gratified  by  being 
put  into  possession  of  the  charge*  together  with  Lord  Capiden's  interro- 
gatories in  regard  to  it*  proposed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his  proper 
place  in  the  upper  house,  and  to  which  the  latter  did  not  chuse  to  make 
Wif  Hsply.  To  these  it  <miy  be  also  advantageous  to  subjoin  a  summaryof 
the,  speeches  of  t|$Q  lat^  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  fi^rke  upon  the  same  subject* 
when  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons*  as  containing*  in  a  conden- 
sed form,  the  argument  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  Mr.  Fox,  it 
is  well  known,  was,  at  this  period,  in  favour  of  the  ministry;  but  the  po- 
litical error  he  then  laboured  under*  he  nobly  redeemed  afew  years  after- 
wards* and  amply  atoned  for  to  the  publio,  by  the  ei^c^Uent.  and  truly 
constitutional  bill  "  to  remove  doubts  respe^tinj^  the  functions  of  jv^ciesiii 
cases  of  libel,"  introdjuced  into  the  senate  iii  the  session  of  17^1*  as  raoi;e 
psrtlcolarly  noticed  In  imother  part  6f  this  Work*  ahd  which*  by  his  ind^ 
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diey  hftd  nothing  to  determine,  except  the  fact  of  printing 
and  pubfishing^  and  whether  or  no  the  blanks  or  innuendoes 
were  properly  filled  up  in  the  information;— -but  that,  whether 
the  defendant  had  committed  a  crime  or  not,  was  no  matter 

iktigAble  perteveraoce  wm  at  length  carried  tbrough  the  legislature,  has 
nullified  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine,  and  set  the  important  question  com* 
pletely  at  rest. 

Mr.  Woodfall,  as  a  party  concerned,  modestly  forbore  to  ofier  any  state- 
noent  of  this  celebrated  trial  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  consequence  of 
whiclb  the  writer  is  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  following  eztracty 
though  very  imperfectly  given,  from  a  contemporary  joumaL 

Jbt  aecmaU  9fthe  trial  at  Guildhall  of  the  original  piMaher  ofyumu^t  Letter 

to  the  King. 

Yesterday  morning,  [June  13, 1770,]  about  nine  o'clock,  came  on  befixre 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's-bench  at  Guildhall,  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Woodfall,  the  original  printer  of  Jvmvs's  letter  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiaer  of  December  19.  Only  seven  of  the  special  jury  attended,  vis. 
WiUiam  Bond*  foreman;  Peter  Cazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Allen,  Frede- 
rick Commerell,  Hermen  Meyer,  John  Thomas,  and  Barrington  Bnggin* 

Upon  'Which  the  following  five  talesmen  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  viz. 
Wilfiam  Hannard,  Paul  Verges,  William  Sibley,  William  Willet,  and 
William  Davis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  he  bought  the  paper  of  Mr.  Woodfidl's  pub- 
lishinff  servant,  whom  he  named. 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  stamps 
were  paid  by  Mr:  WoodlalL  And 

A  Clerk  of  Sir  John  Fielding's  proved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Woodfall, 
bis  concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  pubfication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Woodfall  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge,  told  the  juiy.  That  there  were  only  two 
fraints  for  their  consideration:  the  first  the  printing  and  publishing  tlie 
paper  in  question;  the  second,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it:  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &c.  they  were  inferences  inlaw 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  in- 
dictment need  be  proved  by  evidence,  which  charges  a  man  with  being 
moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devfl:  That  therefore  the  printing  and 
sense  of  the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  thaik 
if  the  paper  should  really  contain  no  breach  of  the  law,  th'at  was  a  matter 
which  might  afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment:  That  he  had  no 
evidence  to  sum  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the 
printing  and  publication  to  be  well  proved:  That  as  to  the  sense,  they  had 
not  called  in  doubt  the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper  were 
filled  up  in  the  record,  by  giving  any  other  sense  to  the  passagesi  if  they 

had. 
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of  conftideration  lo  tweWts  inm>  vd^  ye^  upon  iheir  oaliiA. 
vef«  to  pronouiMQir  iheur  p«er  ^JAy,  or  m^  jiNf%«  WImh 
we  hetr  9uch  noose^iM  ddiver^d  ftxm  tbe  b«iidi,  ami  fiod  il 
supported  by  a  tab^urctd  tniin  of  8Qphi8trjr>  vblc^  9  pl«ii| 

liad*  the  jury  ^^ov^d  have  been  to  eoaiider  vrhich  appUo«tum  wi»  tb«  true 
of\e,  that  charged  in  the  ui|»Fn»ation»  or  suggested  by  the  defendint 
That  the  jury  might  now  compare  the  paper  with  the  infonsation:  Thsit 
if  they  did  not  find  the  appUcatioa  wrongs  they  wiost  find  the  defendant 
guilty;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wroiifg,  they  must  acquit  hims  Tbst  this  was 
not  the  time  lor  alleviation  or  |tggra?ation,  thM  being  for  future  consider- 
ation: That  every  subject  was  upder  the  controul  of  the  l«w,  and  had  % 
right  to  expect  from  it  protection  for  his  person,  his  property,  and  his  good 
name;  That  if  any  man  oiiended  the  laws,  he  was  amenable  to  them,  and 
was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished,  but  in  a  legal  course:  That  any  per- 
•OM  libeHed  bad  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or  a  criminal  prosecution: 
fhat  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indictment,  it  is  imoiatcrial 
whether  the  publication  be  false  or  true:  That  it  is  no  defence  to  say  it  is 
true,  because  it  is  a  breaeh  of  the  peace,  and  therefore  criminal;  but  in  a 
etvil  prosecution,  it  i»  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  the  publication  are 
tnie;  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to 
himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  natui-e  of  defence*— His 
Lordship  said,  he  was  i^feaid  it  was  too  true  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels:  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated— «nd  if 
no,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  by  an  application  to  the  law,  which 
is  open  ta  every  man:  That  the  liberty  c^the  press  consisted  in  every  man 
having  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  first  applying  for  a 
Mcenoe  to  any  one;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did 
it  at  his  peri^  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who 
suifirrs  his  hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy.** 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  jury  withdrew;  at  fow  the  court  ad« 
joumed;  and  a  little  after  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his 
house  in  filoomsbury- square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Guiiijf  qf 
pniNTiNG  and  vvblishino  ONLY. 

This  charge  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  De* 
cember  1(^  1770^  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  fi^Uowing  questions  vnra 
put  to  him,  in  his  place,  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  upon  the  general  issoe  of 
Not  Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  l^  law, 
to  examine  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  if  they  think  fit» 
and  to  form  their  verdict  upon  such  examination? 

2.  Does  the  opinion  n»ean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  abovementionedt 
when  the  jury  have  dellveted  in  their  verdict,  Gutftyr,  that  this  verdict  has 
found  the  feet  only  and  not  the  law? 

3.  la  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  llie 
bar,  and  say  that  they  find  the  printing  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper 
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uftdemaadiog  is  unabk  «o  ftdlow,  and  wl^ck  m  wIcvm4 
yuyt  bow« ver  tl  oMQr  shock  their  raamot  oanoipt  be  supposed 

U  no  libel,  that  in  tluit  CMe  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  gui^y 
Cenerally,  and  the  verdict  must  be  ao  entered  llp^ 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  meana  to  aay»  that  if  the  ja<]|[e»  aAer  givinf^  hia 
opinion  of  the  innooence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  ahould  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing  and  publiahing,  to  the 
jury,  aucb  a  direction  would  be  contraiy  to  law? 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  aak,  whether  dead  and  living  judgea,  then  abaent,  did 
declare  their  optnioaa  in  open  court*  and  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
note  of  such  opiniona? 

6.  Whether  they  declared  sneh  opinions^  after  solid  arguments^  or  iqxNs 
any  point  judicially  before  them? 

To  these  queries  Lord  Mansfield  made  no  reply,  briefly  observing  that 
he  would  not  answer  interrogatoriea. 

The  Bul^ect  waa  introduced  into  the  lower  house,  December  6^  17T% 
on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn.  **  That  a  committe  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  administration  of  cnndnal  juatice,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster-haU,  particularly  in  cases  re- 
lating to  the  Liberty  of  the  Presss  nnd  the  constitutional  power  and  duty 
efjuries." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  speakers  on  both  sides  alluded  not 
only  to  the  charge  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe'a 
conduct  in  trying  a  Scotch  seijesnt  at  Guildlbrd,  which  will  be  found  more 
particularly  detailed  in  the  Editor'a  note  to  Jvnxvs's  Letter  i.xviix. 
Anaongst  the  chief  speakers  on  this  occasion  were,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of  the  peoplo, 
Mr.  Burke.  The  following  aummary  of  theb  argument,  which  in  truth 
contains  the  general  argument  of  the  rest,  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Vox  SeruU(U,  printed  previous  to  the  centeat  which  soon  after  warda 
ensued,  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Printers,  respecting  the 
publication  of  parliamentary  debates,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  led 
the  way  to  that  controversy.  The  speeches  in  this  psmfAlet  were  altoge- 
ther reported  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Woodfall,  whose  strength  of  memory, 
nice  accuracy  and  rigid  impartiality,  were  equally  subjects  of  admiration, 
and  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  whatever  paity  they  might  belong,  during  the  many  years  that 
he  continued  to  exercise  his  talents  in  that  most  laborious,  and  we  trust 
we  may  add,  most  Important  branch  of  public  duty. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  as  foUowa:— 

**  We  are  told  by  the  abettors  of  this  motion,  that  jealousies,  murmurs, 
sad  discontents  encrease  and  multiply  throughout  the  nation)  that  the 
people  aie  under  terrible  apprehensions  that  the  law  is  perverted,  the  ju-' 
tios  sre  deprived  of  their  constitutional  powers,  that  the  courts  of  justice 
99^  not  sound  and  untaintedt  in  a  word,  that  the  judges  have,  Uke  a  dozen 
af  monstrous  Patagonian  giants,  either  swallowed,  or  are  going  to  swallow 

up 
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qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be  wondered  that  they  should  re- 
turn a  verdict,  perpleaced,  absurd,  or  imperfecta-— I^r^  Mar»» 

vip  both  Uw  and  gospel.  And  how  do  thef  proTe  the  tnith  of  these  alle- 
gations? the  manner  is  pleasant  enough.  They  refer  us  to  their  own  lil>d« 
lous  reinonstrancest  and  to  those  infamous  lampoona  and  satires,  which 
they  have  taken  care  to  write  and  circulate.  They  modeatly  substitute 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  nation,  and  call  their  own  complaints  the 
grievances  of  England.  Their  meaning  is  plain  enough*  and  we  under* 
stand  perfectly  how  all  their  grievances  might  be  redresaed.  For  my  part 
I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  voice  of  a  miserable  faction  for  the  voice  of 
my  countiy.  Were  the  people  really  dissatisfied,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  I  am  to  ascertsin  the  reality  of  that  dissatisfaction?  I  must  freefy 
eonfess,  that  I  know  no  other  way  but  that  of  consulting  this  House.  Hers 
the  people  are  represented,  and  here  their  voice  expressed.  There  is  no 
other  criterion  but  the  majority  of  this  assembly,  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  their  sentiments.  This  man,  in  order  to  answer  one  purpose,  and  thst 
man,  in  order  to  answer  another,  will  tell  you  that  a  general  cry  has  gone 
abroad  against  certain  men  and  measures,  but  will  you  be  so  crednloos  ss 
to  take  him  upon  his  word,  when  you  can  easily  penetrate  his  interested 
views  sndfind  him  the  original  and  prime  mover  of  all  the  clamour?  1  can 
easily  trace  the  authors  of  the  outcry  raised  against  the  judges;  and  I 
would  point  them  out,  had  not  they,  as  well  as  their  selfish  ends,  been 
already  exposed  in  all  their  deformity.  Why  then,  should  we  hesitate  to 
put  a  negative  upon  a  question,  which  sprung  from  such  a  low  source  f 
from  dirt  it  came«  and  to  dirt  let  it  return.  As  to  myself,  I  certainly  will, 
as  I  can  never  acknowle4ge  for  the  voice  of  the  nation,  what;  is  not  echoed 
by  the  majority  of  the  house;  and  1  do  not  find  that  the  majority  of  us  en- 
tertain any  suspicions,  much  less  terrible  apprehensions,  of  the  judges; 
though,  if  there  were  any  just  foundation  for  complaint,  we  must  certa||i- 
ly  have  been  better  informed  of  it  than  the  people. 

Indeed  if  the  adoption  of  this  enquiry  would  answer  any  good  purpose, 
I  should  not  be  such  a  iddent  opposer,  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  judges 
are  blameless.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  would  not  be  the  case.  For 
as  I  have  shown,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  remove  ^sconients  which  do 
sot  exist  but  among  those  who  have  generated,  fostered,  and  reared  them 
up  to  their  present  magnitude,  and  would  not,  therefore ,  be  satisfied,  though 
Justice,  though  Astrea  herself^  should  descend  naked  from  heaven  to  ez> 
sulpate  our  judges.  And  what  ia  more,  it  would,  on  their  own  principles, 
prove  fruitiess  and  nugatory,  even  if  we  suppose  the  people  to  be  reaUy 
discontented.  For  ^at  have  they  been  doing  for  these  two  last  years,  but 
rin^ng  constantiy  in  our  ears  the  contempt  in  which  we  are  held  by  the 
people?  have  they  not  made  these  walls  echo  with  the  terms  of  reproach, 
which  they  alledged  were  cast  upon  us  by  men  of  every  degree,  by  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned?  were  we  not,  and  are  we 
not  still,  according  to  their  account,  held  in  universal  detestation  and  ah- 
Jiorrence?  does  not  the  whole  empire,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  reckon 
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fitid  has  not  yet  explained  to  the  world,  vhy  he  accepted  of 
a  verdict,  which  the  court  afterwards. set  aside  as  illegal, 

Hi  equally  weak  and  wicked?  in  a  word,  are  we  not  beeome  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  land?  auch  is  the  language  of  the  minority;.  How  can  they,  with 
a  serioiia  face,  deaire  oa  to  undertake  this  enquiry,  in  order  to  aatiaiy  the 
people?  the  people,  if  their  former  aaaertiona  are  to  be  credited,  will  re- 
ceive no  good  at  our  banda.  They  'mil  regard  what  we  say  no  more  than  a 
knot  of  oofiee-honae  politiciana.  We  are  too  ridiculoua  as  well  aa  odioua, 
to  do  any  thing  that  mil  appear  gracious  in  their  eyes.  What  is  the  con- 
dnsion  to  be  drawn?  let  ua  satisfy  ourselves.  Let  us  act  according  to  the 
dictafea  of  honour  and  conscience,  and  be  at  peace  with  our  own  minds. 
it  ta  thuB  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  regain  the  confidence  of  our  conati- 
tnenta,  if  we  have  lost  iti  and  not  by  humouring,  aa  foolish  nuraes  humour 
great  lubberly  boya,  the  wayward  whima  of  a  misled  multitude.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  thia  houae,  should  be  a  firm  and  manly  steadiness,  aa  unaha- 
ken  perseveimnce  in  the  pursuit  of  great  and  noble  plans  of  general  utility, 
and  not  a  wavering  inconatant  fluctuation  of  counsels  regulated  by  the 
shifting  of  the  popular  breeze*  If  we  are  not  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but  to 
be  ever  at  the  command  of  the  vulgar,  and  their  capricious  shouts  and  hia- 
aea,  I  cannot  aee  what  advantage  the  nation  can  reap  from  a  representa- 
tive body,  which  they  might  not  have  reaped  from  a  tumultuoua  aaaembly 
of  tbemselvea,  collected  at  random  on  Salisbury  Plain  or  Runningmede. 
And  it  ia  very  well  known,  that  auch  an  irreg^ar  and  riotoua  crowd  are 
bol  very  ill  qualified  to  judge  truly  of  their  own  interest,  or  to  pursue  it» 
even  what  they  form  a  right  judgment.  They  are  but  veiy  unsteady  guar- 
dians of  liberty  and  property.  Do  you  want  proofs?  consult  the  English 
hjalory,  and  yOu  will  find  them  in  eveiy  page.** 

Mr.  Burke*  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  aupport  of  the  motion,  apoke 
aa  follows:— 

^  The  subject  of  our  present  debate,  ia  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  a  very 
acriooa  and  important  nature;  and  it  ia  not  therefbre  to  be  diamiased  with- 
out mature  deliberation.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  it« 
boldly  arraigna  the  general  conduct  of  our  courta  of  juatices  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  seconded  him,  aa  boldly  arraigna  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
judge,  ^ther  charge  ahould  be  alone  aufiicientto  excite  our  closest  atten- 
tion. What  effect  ought  then  both  in  conjunction  to  produce?  they  ought 
to  impel  ua,  if  not  to  enquiry,  at  leaat  to  a  minute  and  elaborate  discussion. 
For  what  haa  the  mover  of  the  question  arraigned?  he  has  arraigned  the 
general  pnnoiplea  of  jnriapmdence  now  adopted  by  our  judgea,  and  has, 
M  U9  ^ma^it  proved  them  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  illegal  He  haa  laid 
belbre  you  two  heada  of  accuaation,  two  pointa,  in  which  he  conceivea  the 
judgea  have  not  done  their  duty.  These  two  pointa  are  a  ruk  of  lav  and  d 
mk^  ewidepee  authoriaed,  as  he  aaaerts,  neither  by  precedent  nor  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  First  he  tells  you  that  judges  act  illegally  and  unconsti- 
ly,io  directing  juriea  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  malice  or  inno- 
cence 
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Mid  "which,  aft  it  took  no  notice  of  the  inrnufuheSj  did  sot  even 
correspond  with  bis  own  charge.  If  he  had  known  his  dnttf 

oence  of  aciiipvltS  intefition  in  caaes  of  libels;  and  aecendly  he  tells  yoo, 
that  in  easet  of  libelS)  they  act  iUegally  and  unconstitutionally  ioaoqiiaiMt» 
ing  the  jury  that  the  law  inien  g^ilt  fhmi  the  prima  fade  evidencei  a  pen* 
tion  by  which  masters  become,  even  in  criminal  cases,  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  servants. 

These  are  the  doetrines  which  he  arriucpis,  and  which  are  now  in  issee 
be<bre  you.  He  asserts  that  they  are  not  sanctioned  by  precedent.  Bflt 
here  his  reaifing^  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive.  There  ave 
precedents,  and  those  too,  I  fear,  of  too  much  weight  and  authotity.  Too 
have  heard  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rayraoml's  words  quoted,  and  nothnig  cfli 
be  more  ezplictt,  tlsan  they  are  in  favour  of  these  doctrines.  What!  ymt 
urill  say  can  Uiese  be  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Raymond,  and  yet  be  onknowa 
to  the  learned  seijeant?  Why  it  is  impossible.  A  case  so  much  in  polat 
could  never  escape  his  industry  and  learning^  and  to  render  the  tlnng  cei^ 
tain,  he  gires  the  assertion  a  flat  contradiction.  But  I  say  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  and  probable,  but  certain;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  way  to 
overturn  the  credit  of  grave  and  universally  esteemed  historiatiSy  is  not  te 
give  them  a  flat  contradiction.  The  most  positive  asseverations  of  a  modem 
go  for  nothing,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  the  contradictory  testimony 
of  some  ancient  contemporary  author.  Was  this  heresy  then  adopted  tm  an 
article  of  faith,  by  Raymond?  Tes,  sir,  it  wasi  the  ftet^  is  too  dear,  too 
well  known,  to  bear  dispute.  Nor  was  it  an  mnovalakm  introduced  by  thail 
great  judge.  No;  he  received  it  as  a  legacy  from  still  greater  judges,  and 
among  the  rest,  firmi  the  very  bulwark  of  the  revohition,  Lofd  Holt. 

But  what  though  this  opinion  has.  been  sanctioned  by  a  series  of  preetn- 
dents;  what  though  it  has  been  embraced  by  n^en  as  deep  sldlled  in  law 
and  casuistry  as  remarkable  fl>r  inflexible  patriotism;  have  notthe  greatest 
lavryers,  the  profoundest  casuists,  and  the  staunchest  patriots  erred?  Why 
then  should  the  judges  be  thought  exempted  flxmi  the  common  lot  of  Iku* 
manity?  Why  should  they  be  deemed  infallible  more  than  other  mortnlai 
believe  me,  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation  can  see  farther  than  the  aagvs 
ofWestmmster  HalL  In  a  constitutional  point,  like  this,  the  eollcoiave 
knowledge  and  penetration  of  the  people  at  largn  are  more  to*  be  depend- 
ed on  than  the  boasted  discernment  of  all  the  bar.  The  reason  is  d^ar. 
Their  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  an  opposite  interest.  TIm 
crown  has  no  lure  sufficiently  tempting  to  make  them  forget  dtemsdl<^ 
and  the  general  good. 

Why  then  should  not  we  on  this  occasion,  listen  to  their  voice,  as  H  is 
heard  sufficiently  loud  and  distinct?  because,  forK>oth,  they  have  novoiee! 
because  their  sentiments  are  only  to  be  gathei*ed  from  the  determinations 
of  the  majority  of  this  House!  because  after  a  general  election  ib  closed,  Ihey 
have  no  legal  existence,  and  have  thereibre  no  other  mouth  but  that  of 
their  representatives!  Strange  doctrine!  What  then  is  become  of  petition- 
ing? Are  they  not  legally  entitled  to  that  right?  You  cannot  deny  it  wkh* 
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he  ahoold  have  sent  the  jury  back.— I  speak  advisedly,  and 
am  well  assured  that  no  lawyer  of  character,  in  Westminster.- 
hall,  will  contradict  me.  To  shew  the  falsehood  of  Lord 
ManafiekPM  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  me<- 

out  denying  the  authority  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  How  then  can  you  pretend 
that  thi^  have  no  legal  voice,  but  that  of  their  representatives?  they  have 
both  a  real  and  a  legal  voice,  and  they  have  uttered  that  voice.  Consult  the 
iSffsry  of  tke  reign  ^f  George  the  third'  In  that  performance,  which  will  be  an 
•veriasting  monument  of  the  foUy,  incapacity,  and  pernicious  politics  of  our 
late  and  present  ministers,  you  will  find  it  demonstrated,  that  the  majoritf 
ofEngliahmen  have  petitioned  the  King,  and  have  consequently  expressed 
their  own  sentiments  by  their  own  mouth,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  deputies.  By  what  rule  then  does  the  majority  of  this  House  square 
its  conduct,  when  It  acts  in  direct  oppoaition  to  the  majority  of  the  people? 
by  that  rule  of  arithmetic,  which  by  its  almighty  fiat,  overturned  the  laws 
of  nature,  decreed  296  to  be  greater  than  1146,  gave  us  Colonel  Luttrell 
fiv  John  Wilkes,  a  cuckoo  in  a  magpy's  nest  to  suck  its  eggs. 

That  there  should  be  found  gentlemen,  who  would  annihilate  the  peo- 
ple, and  acknowledge  no  other  voice  but  that  of  this  House,  is  to  me  not 
at  all  surprising!  because  the  conduct  of  the  most  violent  sticklers  for  thi|i 
doctrine,  has  not  deserved  much  applause  or  favour  from  them.  But  that 
they  should  have  renounced  reason  and  common  sense,  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  majority  of  this  assembly  is  the  only  organ,  by  which  their 
aentiments  can  be  expressed,  is  to  me  truly  surprising:  ibr  where  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  should  the  House  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  or 
tntelligenee?  is  it  by  turning  over  these  musty  volumes,  or  by  rummaging 
tiiese  gaudy  boxes  which  lie  on  your  table?  no;  they  contain  none  of  these 
mysteries.  How  then  are  they  to  be  explored?  Is  there  any  virtue  or  in- 
spiration in  these  benches  or  cushions,  1^  which  they  are  communicated? 
or  does  the  echo  of  these  walls  whisper  the  secret  in  your  ears?  No;  but 
the  echo  of  every  other  wall,  the  murmur  of  every  stream,  the  shouts,  ay, 
and  the  hoo»ts  and  hisses  of  every  street  in  the  nation  ring  it  in  your  ears, 
and  deafen  you  with  their  din.  beq/en  ^oti  did  I  say?  alas!  yoo  were  deaf 
befive,  or  rather  dead,  else  you  would  have  heard;  for  their  voice  is  loud 
enough  to  waken  almost  the  dead.  For  shame,  gentlemen,  let  us  hear  no 
more  such  weak  reasonings  and  sophistical  refinements.  Far  from  |nx>- 
ducing  conviction,  they  cannot  even  extort  a  smile,  except  peradventure 
at  the  author,  who  resembles  a  hunter,  that  would  catch  an  elephant  in 
toils  made  of  cobweb.  The  people  have  a  voice  of  their  own,  and  it  must, 
nay  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  heard;  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  always 
exert  every  nerve,  and  every  power,  of  which  I  am  master,  to  hasten  the 
completion  of  so  desirable  an  event.  My  reverence  for  the  judges,  against 
whom  the  popular  cry  is  now  so  loud,  will  not  deter  me;  because  I  know 
aU  judges  are  but  men.  Not  only  former  judges,  but  juries  have  erred. 
Why  not  the  present?  Yes,  sir,  juries  have  erred,  and  they  may  err  again. 
When  they  do,  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  enquire  into  their  conduct  as  I  am 
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ritt  of  the  paper  which  produced  the  triaL  If'  ciraiy  tine  of 
it  were  treason,  his  charge  to  the  jury  would  still  be  false, 
absurdf  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.  If  I  stated  the  merits 
of  my  letter  to  the  Ktngy  I  should  imitate  Lord  M  arstield, 

DOW  into  that  of  the  judj^es.  Gentlemen  may  talk  of  their  g^reat  respect 
for  juries,  and  their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  their  determinations;  bnt  1 
sm  not  disposed  to  be  so  complaisant,  I  will  make  no  man  nor  any  set  of 
men  a  compliment  of  the  constitution.  It  is  too  valuable  an  inheritance  to 
be  so  iigrhtly  relinquished.  When  the  actions  of  juries  are  praiseworthy, 
let  them  be  applauded;  when  they  are  criminal,  let  them  be  pumshed. 
Popularity  should  not  be  bought  at  so  high  a  price.  For  my  own  part  let 
the  malicious  and  the  ungenerous  say  what  they  will,  I  am  a  blind  follower^ 
of  no  man,  nor  a  bond  slave  to  any  party.  I  have  always  acted  according 
to  the  best  information  of  my  judgment,  and  the  clear  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. On  this  occasion  I  solemnly  protest  before  God,  that  I  entertain 
no  personal  enmity  against  any  man,  nor  have  I  any  interested  schemes  to 
promote.  My  sole  object  in  supporting  the  proposed  enquiry  is  the  public 
welfare  and  the  acquittal  of  the  judges,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  an  acquit* 
tal  will  be  the  consequence.  In  acting  thus  1  think  mys«lf  their  best 
friend;  because  no  other  plan  will  clear  their  character.  Till  this  step  is 
taken,  in  vain  do  they  pretend  to  superior  sanctity:  in  vain  do  some  gentle* 
men  tread  their  halls  as  holy  ground,  or  reverence  their  courts  as  the 
temples  of  the  divinity.  To  the  people  they  appear  the  temples  of  idoU, 
and  false  oracles,  or  rather  as  the  dwellings  of  truth  and  justice,  con- 
verted into  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers.  For  what  greater  robbers  can 
there  be,  than  those  who  rob  men  of  their  laws  and  liberties?  No  man  has 
a  greater  veneration  than  I  have  for  the  doctors  of  the  law;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  would  thus  render  their  characters  pure  and  unsullied 
as  the  driven  snow.  But  will  any  of  you  pretend  that  this  is  at  present  the 
case?  are  not  their  temples  profaned?  has  not  pollution  entered  them,  and 
penetrated  into  the  holy  of  holies?  Arc  not  the  priests  suspected  of  being 
no  better  than  those  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon,  or  rather  of  being  worse  than 
those  of  Baal?  and  has  not  therefore  the  fire  of  the  people's  wrath  almost 
consumed  them?  The  lightning  has  pierced  the  sanctuaiy,  and  rent  the 
veil  of  their  temple  from  the  top  even  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  is  whole, 
nothing  is  sound.  The  ten  tables  of  the  law  are  shattered  and  splintered. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  lost,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircum- 
dsed.  Both  they  and  ye  are  become  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  In 
•rder  to  wash  away  your  sins,  let  Moses  and  the  prophets  ascend  Mount 
Sinsd,  and  bring  us  down  the  second  table  of  the  law  in  thunder  and  light- 
nings; for  in  thunder  and  lightnings  the  constitution  was  first,  and  most 
now  be  established.  Let  the  judges  mount  up  to  the  source  of  precedents 
and  decisions,  and  trace  the  law  clear  and  unpolluted  along  the  stream  of 
time,  and  the  si)ent  lapse  of  years.  Let  them  march  in  procession  to  this 
house,  ushered  in  by  along  train  of  precedents  and  opinions,  and  lay  them 
all  in  a  bundle  in  the  middle  of  the  roono.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they 
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md*  THAVEL  ot7T  OF  THE  KtcoRD.  When  htv  ond  reason 
speak  plainly,  we  do  not  want  auihority  to  direct  our  undcfr- 
standings.  Yet,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  I  am  con- 
tent to  oppose  one  lawyer  to  another^  especially  when  it  hap- 

•Und  justified.  Theiiy  aAd  not  till  then,  will  you  stand  justified.  In  vain  do 
you  trust  to  the  virtue  of  that  furred  gown,  or  to  the  mag^c  of  that  bauble, 
as  Cromwell  truly  called  it.  They  confer  neidier  real  power, nor,  what  is  of^ 
ten  its  parent,  a  fair  character.  These  desirable  possessions  are  acquired 
by  an  upright  conduct,  and  the  confidence  of  Uie  people."  £dit. 

*  The  following  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Chatham  on 
the  eleventh  of  December,  1770,  is  taken  with  exactness.  The  reader, 
will  find  it  curioufe  in  itself,  and  very  fit  to  be  inserted  here.  "  My  Lords, 
the  verdict,  %wtn  in  Woodfall's  trial,  was  ^iity  of  printing  and  pnUhhia^ 
Qvuxi  upon  whieh  two.  motions  were  made  in  court;— one,  in  arrest  of 
jttdifnient,  by  the  defifettdant's  counsel,  grounded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the 
verdict;— the  other,  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule  upon  the  de- 
fendant, to  shew  cause,  why  the  verdict  ahoutd  not  be  entered  up  accord- 
iag  tothe  Ugal  import  Of  the  words.  On  both  motions,  a  rule  was  granted, 
and  soon  after  the  matter  was  argued  before  the  court  of  King^s  Bench. 
The  noble  judge,  when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  ver* 
diet,  went  regularly  through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  NUi  Pmu^ 
as  well  the  evidence  that  had  been  given,  as  his  own  charge  to  the  jury. 
This  proceeding  would  have  been  very  proper,  had  a  motion  been  made  of 
either  side  for  a  new  trial,  because  either  a  verdict  given  contrary  to  evi- 
dence, or  an  improper  charge  by  the  judge  at  AiW  iVvW,  is  held  to  be  asuffi- 
cient  ground  for  granting  a  new  trial.  But  when  a  motion  is  made  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  or  for  establishing  the  verdict,  by  entering  it  up  according  to 
the  legal  import  of  the  words,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  something  ap- 
pearing en  the  face  of  the  records  and  the  court,  in  considering  whether  the 
verdict  shall  he  ettaJblished  or  not,  are  so  confined  to  the  record,  that  they 
cannot  take  notice  of  any  thing  that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it;  in 
the  legal  phrase,  they  cannot  travel  out  qf  the  record.  The  noble  judge  did 
travel  out  of  the  record,  and  I  affirm  that  his  discourse  was  irregular,  ex- 
tr^mtidalt  and  unprecedented.  His  apparent  motive,  for  doing  what  he 
knew  to  be  wrong,  was,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
public  extrqfudicPaU/g  that  the  other  three  judges  concurred  in  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  his  charge."  Author. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  here  referred  to,  was  as  follows;  and  we  give 
it  as  an  extraordinary  dictum^  not  readily  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 
day.  It  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Nov.  20, 1770. 

*'  This  matter  comes  on  before  the  court  upon  two  rules,  which  have 
been  obtained;  the  one  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  to  stay  the  entering  up 
the  interlocutory  jugdment  in  this  cause;  the  other  by  the  Attorn^  Gene- 
ral, to  enter  up  the  judgment  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  verdict. 
In  considering  these  rules,  we  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  last,  be- 
CMSe  the  last  may  decide  tlie  former;  and  in  doing  this,  i|  wUl  be  previously 
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pens  that  the  Kidg's  Attorney  General  has  virtually  disclaim* 
ed  the  doctrine  by  which  the  Chief  Justice  meant  to  insure 
success  to  the  prosecution.  The  opinion  of  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  (however  it  may  be  otherwise  insignificant)  is 

ntceaury  to  state  a  report  of  the  trial.  'The  defendant  waa  tried  for 
the  printing  and  publishing^  in  a  paper  called  the  Public  AdTertiaer»  a 
Ubel  sigfned  Junius;  and  in  the  information  the  tenor  of  the  libel  waa  set 
forth*  with  innuendoes*  to  complete  the  blanks,  and  with  the  usual 
epithets.  (1.)  The  (icst  witness.  Crowder,  proved  the  buying  ofthepapetv 
which  was  produced,  and  twelve  others*  at  the  defendant's  printing-house* 
of  his  servant.  (2.)  Harris  proved  payments  at  the  stamp-office*  by  the 
defendant,  for  the  PubKc  Advei-tiser*  and  that  the  duty  for  the  stamp 
upon  this  paper  was  paid  by  the  defendant's  servant  (3.)  Lee*  Sir  Joha 
Fielding's  clerk*  proved  several  payments  to  the  defendant  for  advcfttse- 
ments  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  prodaced  his  receipt'  The  proof 
upon  the  trial  was  clear,  and  not  controverted  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
who  cidled  no  witnesses.  They  rested  their  defence  in  objecting  to  some 
of  the  innuendoes,  but  principally  applied  to  the  jury  to  convince  theoi* 
that  the  paper  was  innocent,  and  that  some  of  the  epithets  in  the  informa* 
tion,  did  not  apply  to  the  intention  of  the  defendant  No  fact*  in  case  the 
paper  be  innocent,  can  make  the  publication  a  subject  of  guilt;  and  if  the 
jury  find  it  so,  the  defendant  may  have  advantage  of  its  innocence  by  ar- 
rest of  judgment  in  this  court;  but  that  is  not  any  question  here.  Nor  is 
this  a  case,  like  some  of  those,  where  a  publication  of  a  papermay  be  justi- 
fiedy  fVom  particular  circumstances.  I  directed  the  jury*  that  if  they  be- 
lieved the  innuendoes,  as  to  persons  and  things*  to  have  been  property 
filled  up  in  the  information,  and  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  paper*  and 
if  they  gave  credit  to  the  witnesses,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty; 
for,  if  they  believed  them*  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence  of  the  defendant's  printing  and  publishing.  If  the  jury  were  obliged 
to  determine,  whether  the  paper  was  in  law  a  libel  or  no,  or  to  judge 
whether  it  was  criminal*  or  to  what  degree,  or  if  they  were  to  require 
proofs  of  a  criminal  intention*  then  this  direction  was  wrong.  I  told  them* 
as  I  have  always  done  before,  that  whether  a  libel  or  not,  was  a  meie 
question  of  law,ai-ising  out  of  the  record;  and  that  all  the  epithets  inserted 
in  the  information,  were  also  formal  inferences  of  law.  A  general  verdict 
of  the  jury,  finds  only  what  the  law  implies  from  the  fact  Thera  is  no 
necessary  proof  of  malice  to  be  made;  for  that  is  scarce  possible  to  be 
produced.  The  law  implies,  from  the  fact  of  publication*  a  criminal  intent. 
The  jury  stayed  out  a  long  wl^le— many  hours— and  at  last  delivered  in 
their  verdict  at  my  house  (the  objection  to  its  being  out  of  the  city  being 
cured  by  consent)  To  the  usual  question  of  the  officer*  the  foKman  an- 
swered  in  these  words*  Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only.  The  officer 
has  entered  up  the  words  literally*  without  so  much  as  adding  the  usual 
words  of  reference  to  connect  the  sense.  An  affidavit  of  one  of  the  jury 
has  been  attempted  to  be  laid  before  the  court  by  the  defendant's  ooonsels 

but 
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veighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant* — My  Lord  Chief  Jus'^ 
tiee  De  Grey^  who  filed  the  information  ex  officio^  is  directly 
with  me.  If  he  had  concurred  in  Lord  MansfieUPs  doctrine, 
the  trial  must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  The  facts  were 

bat  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  recei?ed.—- Such  affidavit  can 
only  be  admitted  in  motion  for  a  new  trial*  where  there  is  a  doubt  upon 
die  words  in  which  the  verdict  was  delirered,  or  upon  the  judge's  notes 
of  the  evidence:  but  an  affidavit  of  a  jurymaD  cannot  be  admitted  to  ex- 
plain or  assert,  what  he  thou^t,  or  intended^  at  fhe  time  of  giving  in  the 
▼erdict.  The  motion  of  the  Attorney  General  divides  itself  into  two  parts; 
(L)  the  first,  to  fill  up  tlie  finding  of  the  jury,  with  the  usual  words  of  re-i 
ference,  so  as  to  connect  the  verdict  with  the  information.  The  omission 
of  these  words,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  a  technical  mistake  of  the  clerk,  and 
miKf  be  now  supplied.  (3.)  The  second  head  of  argument,  is  to  omit  the 
word  only  in  the  entry  of  the  verdict.  This  we  are  all  of  opinion  cannot  be 
done;  the  word  only  must  stand  in  the  verdict  No  reason  can  be  urged 
ftr  omitting  the  word  only,  but  what  goes  to  prove  that  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  sense  of  the  verdict.  If  this  word  was  omitted,  the  verdict  would  then 
be,  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing,  which  is  a  general  verdict  of  guilty; 
fiir  there  is  no  other  charge  in  the  information,  but  printing  and  publish- 
ing, and  that  alone  the  juiy  had  to  enquire.  In  the  case  of  the  King  and 
WiBiams,  for  the  North  Briton,  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  of 
printing  and  publishing.  The  officer  entered  up  the  venUct  guilty  gene- 
Ttiipfi  the  defendant  received  the  sentence  of  this  court,  and  no  objection 
was  taken  by  his  counsel.  Where  there  are  more  charges  in  an  informa- 
tion than  one,  the  finding  the  defendant  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
only,  would  be  an  acquittal  of  the  other  charges;  but  here  the  jury  had 
nothing  else  to  find.  They  found  him  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
only,  which  was  all  of  which  they  were  to  find  him  guilty,  being  the  only 
crinae  with  which  he  was  charged.  We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  my  direc- 
tion to  the  jury  is  right,  and  according  to  law;  the  positions  contained  in  it 
never  were  doubted;  it  never  has  been,  nor  is  it  now  complained  of,  in 
this  court  There  clearly  can  be  no  judgment  of  acquittal,  because  the 
fi^t  found  by  the  jury  is  the  only  question  they  had  to  try.  The  single 
doubt  that  remains,  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  only.  It  would  be  im- 
proper now  to  make  a  question  of  the  law,  as  I  lay  it  down.  In  all  the 
reports  which  I  have  made  upon  trials  for  libels,  where  my  direction  has 
been  nniformly  the  same,  the  bar  may  remember  the  dead,  and  the  living 
who  are  now  absent,  all  to  have  concurred  in  agreeing,  that  it  was  law 
tlius  to  direct  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel.  Taking  then  the  law  to  be  thus, 
the  only  question  is,  whetlier  any  meaning,  which  will  affect  the  verdict, 
can  be  put  upon  tlie  word  only,  as  it  stands  upon  this  record.  If  the  jury 
meant  to  say,  tliey  did  not  find  the  paper  a  libel,  or  the  intent  of  the  de- 
fendant to  be  criminal  in  publishing  it,  or  that  they  did  not  find  the  truth 
and  application  of  the  epithets  in  the  information,  all  this  would  have 
vitiated  the  verdict;  for  it  would  have  been  entering  into  matters  not  be- 
fore 
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either  admitted  by  WoodfalPs  counseli  or  easily  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury.  But  Mr.  De  Grey^  far  from  thinking 
he  should  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  by  barely  proving  the 
facts,  entered  largely,  and  I  confess  not  without  ability,  into 
the  demerits  of  the  paper,  which  he  called  a  seditious  HbeL 
He  dwelt  but  lightly  upon  those  points,  which,  (according  to 
Lord  Mansfield)  were  the  only  matter  of  consideration  to 
the  jury.  The  criminal  intent,  the  libellous  matter,  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  paper  itself,  were  the  topics  on  which 
he  principally  insisted,  and  of  which,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
he  tortured  his  faculties  to  convince  the  jury.  If  he  agreed 
in  opinion  with  Lord  Mansjield^  his  discourse  was  imperti- 
nent, ridiculous,  and  unseasonable.  But,  understanding  the 
law  as  I  do,  what  he  said  was  at  least  consistent  and  to  the 
purpose. 

If  any  honest  man  should  still  be  inclined  to  leave  the  con- 
struction of  libels  to  the  court,  I  would  intreat  him  to  con- 
sider what  a  dreadful  complication  of  hardships  he  imposes 
upon  his  fellow-subject — In  the  first  place,  the  prosecution 
commences  by  information  of  an  officer  of  the  crown,  not  by 
the  regular  constitutional  mode  of  indictment  before  a  grand 
jury. — As  the  fact  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  general  can 
easily  be  proved,  the  office  of  the  petty  jury  is  nugatory. — 
The  court  then  judges  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  oflfence, 
and  determines  ad  arbitrium^  the  quantum  of  the  punish- 
ment, from  a  small  fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whippings 
to  pillory,  and  unlimited  imprisonment.  Cutting  oiT ears  and 
noses  might  still  be  inflicted  by  a  resolute  judge;  but  I  will 
be  candid  enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently 
shocking  to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these  times. 

ibre  them.  But  if  they  meant  to  say,  that  they  did  not  find  the  meaning 
put  upon  the  innuendoes,  ve  should  enter  up  judgment  of  acquittal;  but 
this  wotild  be  contradictory  to  the  former  part  of  their  verdict  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty,  what  they  meant.  Possibly  they  meant 
differently,  and  some  of  them  mi^^ht  intend  not  to  find  tlie  whole  sense  pat 
upon  the  innuendoes.  This  would  be  the  most  favourable  suppontion  for 
the  defendant,  to  which  the  Judges  will  always  lean.  But  if  a  doubt  arises 
on  the  import  of  the  verdict,  the  Court  should  ^v^wtK  venire  fadatde  novo f 
which  is  in  their  power  to  do,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal  has  not  been 
ionnd  for  the  defendant."  Edit. 
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««*Iq  all  odier  criminal  prosecutions,  the  juiy  decides  upon 
die  fact  and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces 
a  certmin  sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of 
the  judge.  If  Lord  Mansfield^s  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury 
must  either  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence, 
(which,  I  can  conceive,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious 
men,  rather  than  trust  a  fellow^creature  to  Lord  MansfieUPs 
mercy)  or  they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  offices,  never  but 
in  this  instance  united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  pun- 


But,  says  this  honest  Lord  Chief  Juaticey  *^  If  the  paper 
be  not  criminal,  the  defendant,"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  *^  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment."— True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to 
determine  upon  the  motion?— Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide, 
whether  judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not;  and  is  not  the 
defendant  this  way  as  effectually  deprived  of  judgment  by 
his  peers,  as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in 
the  chambers  of  the  inquisition?  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who 
then  try  the  crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect 
of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
DO  reasonable  man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of 
the  invidious  power  of  infiicdng  punishment,  if  he  were  not 
predetermined  to  make  use  of  it. 

Again;— We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office; — that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to 
deliver  the  law.  Dejure  respondent  judicesy  de  facto  juratu 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine 
the  fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces 
the  sentence  annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the 
counsel  and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge, 
and  leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception  or  plea  in  bar 
may  be  allowed  by  the  court;  but,  when  issue  is  joined,  and 
the  jury  have  received  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact, 
unless  they  think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 
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It  hM  alto  been  alledged  that^  although  a  common  jtuy 
are  sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  qualified  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  or  to  judge  of 
die  tendency  of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, (whichf  if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to 
the  strict  right  of  returning  a  general  verdict)  I  might 
safely  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Englishmen  of  that 
rank,  from  which  juries  are  usually  taken,  are  not  so  illite- 
rate as,  (to  serve  a  particular  purpose)  they  are  now  repre- 
sented. Or,  admitting  the  fact,  let  a  special  jury  be  sum- 
moned in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  importance,  and  the  ob- 
jection is  removed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  a  paper, 
supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so  obscurely 
worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly  see  the 
seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no  libeL 
It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate  their 
affections  from  government;  for  they  no  more  understand 
what  it  means,  than  if  it  were  published  in  a  language  ua» 
known  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for 
a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the 
false  and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
Disgusted  at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge 
to  mislead  and  perplex  them,  guarded  against  hb  sophistry, 
and  convinced  of  the  fidsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may 
perhaps  determine  to  thwart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  de- 
feat him  at  any  rate.  To  him  at  least,  they  will  do  substan- 
tial jWricr.— Whereas,  if  the  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  in- 
formation, be  fairly  and  honesdy  submitted  to  the  jury, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  presume  that  twelve  men, 
upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide  impartially  between  the 
King  and  the  defendant.  The  numerous  instances,  in  our 
atate*triak,  of  verdicts  recovered  for  the  King,  sufficiently 
refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputations  thrown  by  the 

abettors  of  Lord  Mansfeld  upon  the  integrity  of  juries. 

But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in  times  of  univer- 
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nt  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  maladnunistration 
of  public  affairs,  a  seditious  writer  should  escape  punish* 
ment,  it  makes  nothing  agai  st  my  general  argument.  If 
juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall  we  appeaU-— 
If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite  the  offices  of 
judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  constitution,  and 
trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Manefieidf^^  Are  the  jixdgps  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  more  likely  to  be  unbiassed  and  im- 
partial, than  twelve  yeomen,  burgesses,  or  gendemen,  taken 
indifierendy  from  the  county  at  largef-^-Or,  in  short,  shall 
there  be  n  decision,  un  we  have  instituted  a  tribunal, 
from  which  no  possible  abuse  or  inconvenience  whatsoever 
can  arise?— If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  these  quesdons 
carry  a  decisive  answer  along  with  them*. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  a  restraint, 
equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publication. 

Nadonal  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deserved,  and  how  jusdy  they  have  been  applied, 
we  must  have  the  evidv-nce  of  facts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  their 
principles  of  acting  to  u\y  and  to  each  other;*— the  charac- 
teristic prudence,  the  selfish  nationality,  the  indefatigable 
smile,  the  persevering  assiduity,  the  everlasting  profession 
of  a  discreet  and  moderate  resentment.— If  the  instance 
were  not  too  important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  confide  a  litde  in  their  integrity.— -Without  any 
abstract  reasoning  upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall  soon  be 

*  The  questions  sre  so  decisive,  and  the  general  train  of  reasoning  here 
adyanced  so  clear  and  conTincing,  that  the  point  has  been  ever  since  set- 
tled upon  the  authority  of  common  sense*  in  the  feelings  and  understand- 
ing of  every  man,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional.  And  all  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a 
revival  of  the  question  by  any  future  judge  upon  any  future  case  what- 
soever; a  busfaiess  patriotically  undertaken  by  a  statesman  whose  name 
will  ever  be  connected  with  genuine  patriotism,  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  who  ift 
1791  introduced  a  bill  into  parSiament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1793  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it  through  both  houses.  See  farther  on  this  subject 
note  to  Junius,  Letter  zlx.   Edit. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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convinced  hy  experiences  that  the  Sccte^  transplmited  from 
their  own  country,  ate  always  a  distinct  and  separa^  body 
from  the  people  who  receive  them.  In  other  setdementa, 
they  only  love  themselve8;*^io  England^  they  cordially  love 
themselves,  and  as  cordially  bate  their  neighbours.  For  the 
vemainder  of  their  good  qualities,  I  must  appeal  to  the  rea- 
der's observation,  unless  he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Barrings 
ton^s  authority.  In  a  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Mtkombe^  pub- 
lished by  Mr»  Lee^  he  expresses  himself  with  a  truth  and 
accuracy  not  very  common  in  his  lordship's  lucubrations.-— 
*^  And  Cockbume  liJte  most  of  his  countrymen^  is  as  abject 
to  those  above  him,  as  he  is  insolent  to  those  below  him."* 
«»I  am  far  from  meaning  to  impeach  the  articles  of  the 
Union.  If  the  true  spirit  of  those  articles  were  religiously 
adhered  to,  we  should  not  see  such  a  multitude  of  Scotch 
commoners  in  the  lower  house,  as  representatives  of  £nglish 
boroughs,  while  not  a  single  Scotch  borough  is  ever  repre- 
sented by  an  Englishman.  We  should  not  see  English  peer- 
ages given  to  Scotch  ladies,  or  to  the  elder  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  the  number  of  sixteen  doubled  and  trebled  by  a 
scandalous  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Union*"— If  it  should  ever 
be  thought  advisable  to  dissolve  an  act,  the  violation  or  ob- 
servance of  which  is  invariably  directed  by  the  advantage 
and  interest  of  the  Scots^  I  shall  say  very  sincerely  with  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  f  ^^  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and 
had  not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more 
and  as  potent  enemies  as  it  now  bath,  yet  the  King  of  Eng-* 
land  prevailed." 

Some  opinion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  upon  a 
point  of  equal  delicacy  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the  prin* 
ten  When  the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  in  ques- 
tion, more  must  be  understood,  than  may  safely  be  express- 
ed. If  it  be  really  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and  not  a  mere 
Actum  of  the  law,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrongs  it  is  not 
the  only  instance,  in  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  where 

*  See  the  same  passage  quoted  in  MiscellaneottB  Letters,  No.  cxi. 
Edit. 
i  Pariiunentaiy  History,  7.  V.  p.  409. 
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theory  is  at  Tariance  widi  practice.-*-That  the  sovereign  of 
this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial,  known  to 
the  laws,  is  unquestionable.  But  exemption  from  punish* 
ment  is  a  singular  privilege  annexed  to  the  royal  character, 
and  no  way  excludes  the  possibility  of  deserving  it.  How 
long,  and  to  what  extent  a  King  of  England  may  be  pro- 
tected  by  the  forms,  when  he  violates  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, deserves  to  be  considered.  A  mistake  in  this  mat* 
ter  proved  fstal  to  Charks  and  his  son.-*-For  my  own  part, 
far  from  thinking  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  far  from 
suffering  myself  to  be  deterred  or  imposed  upon  by  the  lan- 
guage of  forms,  in  opposition  to  the  substandal  evidence  of 
truth,  if  it  were  my  misfortune  to  live  under  the  inauspi« 
cious  reign  of  a  prince,  whose  whole  life  was  employed  in 
one  base,  contemptible  struggle  with  the  free  spirit  of  his 
people,xOr  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrupt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  declare  to  him,*^-^  Sir^ 
You  alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  sub- 
jects and  to  yourself.  Instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts  of 
your  people,  instead  of  commanding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  the  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prerogative,  been  ui|i- 
formly  exerted,  for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  nar- 
row, pitiful  system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and 
answers  no  one  purpose  of  real  power,  profit,  or  personal 
satisfaction  to  Tou?— -With  the  greatest  unappropriated  re- 
venue of  any  prince  in  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  You  re- 
duced to  such  vile,  and  sordid  distresses,  as  would  have 
conducted  any  other  man  to  a  prison? — With  a  great  mili- 
tary, and  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  known  world,  have 
not  foreign  nations  repeatedly  insulted  You  with  impunity^ 
—-Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from 
the  labour  and  industry  of  your  subjects,  and  given  You  to 
do  honour  to  Yourself  and  to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in 
corrupting  their  representatives?— -Are  you  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  do  You  exclude  all  the  leading 
Whig  families  from  your  councils?— >Do  you  profess  to  go- 
vern according  to  Law,  and  is  it  consistent  with  that  pro- 
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fessioD,  to  impart  your  confidence  and  afSection  to  those  men 
only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from  the  desperate 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this  country  hy  an 
hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary  principles  of  go- 
vernment?—-Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take  the  sense  of 
your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers,  or  from 
the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround  your 
coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre?-^And  if  You  are,  in  reality^ 
that  public  Man,  that  King,  that  Magistrate,  which  these 
questions  suppose  You  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your  peo- 
ple, to  say  that,  among  your  domestics  You  are  good*' 
humoured,— ^hat  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful;-— that  to  your 
children  You  are  indulgent?— -Sir,  the  man,  who  addresses 
You  in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown;  and,  if 
power  be  your  object,  would  still  shew  You  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  King  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the 
most  absolute  prince  in  Europe;  You  have  no  enemies.  Sir, 
but  those,  who  persuade  You  to  aim  at  power  without  rightp 
and  who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  You  that  the  character  of 
King  dusohres  the  natural  relation  between  guilt  and  punish* 
ment*'* 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or  an  un- 
derstanding so  depraved,  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it.  But  where  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to  the  closet,  resolute  and  hon- 
est enough  to  deliver  it.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our  only 
resource*  It  will  command  an  audience  when  every  honest 
man  in  the  kingdom  ia  excluded.  This  glorious  privilege 
may  be  a  security  to  the  King,  as  well  as  a  resource  to  his 
people.  Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would  have 
been  no  rebellion  against  Charles  the  First.  The  constant 
censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  corrected 
his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from  an 
ignominious  death.*— I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
cedents exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us,  that 
whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 

I  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
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the  subject  from  a  foreign  writer*,  whose  essay  on  the 
English  constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  performance,  deep,  solid  and  ingenious. 

^  In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is,  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  aflairs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  die  liberty  of  die  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government, 
and,  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  chang- 
mg  the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone 
form  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, in  an  empire  of  the  East,  a  sanctuary  could  be  found, 
which,  rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
people,  might  insure  safety  to  those,  who  should  bring  thither 
their  observations  of  any  kind;  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  be 
equally  respected;  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine  and  freely  discuss,  tHe  conduct  of  the  Cadis, 
die  Bashaws,  the  Vizir,  the  Divan,  and  the  Sultan  himself, 
that  would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  liberty." 

*  MomUur  d$  Mme. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  THS  PHINTEE  OF  THE  PUBMC  ▲DYXRTItXE. 

Sia»  21  Jiiiuury»  1769. 

1  HE  submttsioQ  of  a  free  people  to  the  ezecative  autho- 
rity of  governmeot  is  no  more  than  a  compliance  with  laws, 
which  they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national 
honour  is  firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  im* 
partially  administered  at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject 
win  be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unli- 
mited. A  generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to 
the  office  of  a  good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person* 
Loyalty,  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman, 
ii  a  rational  attachment  to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Preju- 
£ces  and  passion  have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal 
leogdi;  and,  whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that 
Englishmen  have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  par-* 
ticular  persons  and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of 
what  they  thought  most  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
i&sulted  and  abused.  In  reading  the  history  of  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  nware  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treach- 
ery to  themselves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  much  warmer 
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will  ht  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  die  fatal 
example  home  to  ourselves! 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  route 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.  Appearances  justify  suspicion;  and,  when 
the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground 
of  enquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and  decencyt 
Respect  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers;  and  if  a  resolution 
must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  supported 
with  firmness,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  with  mo- 
deration. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  observe  die  con- 
dition of  the  people*.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  bwif 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are 
conducted  by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on 
die  contrary,  we  see^n  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissa- 
tisfaction, a  rapid  decay  of  trad&,  dissentions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers,  we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt* 
The  multitude,  in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point* 
Ill-usage  may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  in0 
excesses,  but  the  original  fault  is  in  government.  Perhapi 
there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  change,  in  the  circumstaoces 
and  temper  of  a  whde  nation,  so  sudden  and  extraordinaiy 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  aiiol- 
lows:— Duke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Lord  North,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor;  Lord  Viscount  Towni* 
hend,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Earl  Rochfbrd,  minister  for  the  fbieign 
department;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath),  for  the 
home  department;  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (since  Marquis  of  Downshire), 
American  minister;  Earl  Gower,  lord  president  of  the  council;  Eari  Bristol» 
lord  priTy  seal;  Sir  Edw.  Hai»4^,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Viscount  Bs^ 
ringtDn»  secretary  at  war;  Marquis  of  Granby,  master  gen.  of  the  ordnanee;^ 
Lord  Howe,  treasurer  of  the  navy;  Mr.  De  Grey,  (afterwards  Lord  Wal- 
singham),  attorney-general;  and  Mr.  Dunning,  solicitor-genetaL    Edit. 
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as  that  which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these 
very  few  years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gra- 
oous  sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing 
and  a  contented  people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king 
could  have  insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene 
could  not  have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea 
of  uniting  all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  of  distri- 
buting the  ofiices  of  state  by  rotation,  yas  gracious  and  be- 
nevolent to  an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the 
many  salutary  effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose 
from  an  unbounded  goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no 
share.  It  was  not  a  capricious  partiality  to  new  faces;— it 
was  not  a  natural  turn  for  low  intrigue;  nor  was  it  the  treach- 
erous amusement  of  double  and  triple  negotiations.  No,  Sir, 
it  arose  from  a  continued  anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possi- 
ble hearts,  for  the  general  welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
the  event  has  not  been  answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  changes,  we  are  reduced  to  that  state,  which 
hardly  any  change  can  mend.  Tet  there  is  no  extremity  of 
distress,  which  of  itself  ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to 
despair.  It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  the  physician;— -it  is  not 
a  casual  concurrence  of  calamitous  circumstances,  it  is  the 
pernicious  hand  of  government,  which  alone  can  make  a 
whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordinary 
depth  of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal 
departments  of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther 
for  the  true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befals  us. 

The  finances  of  a  Nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and  ex- 
pences,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play*.  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 

*  The  Dnke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  aa 
engagement  to  support  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration.  He 
Tetigned  however  in  a  little  time»  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  act 
without  Lord  Chatham,  nor  bear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abandoned;  but  that 
under  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  ^smission.  When  Lord  Chatham  came  in»  the  Duke 
got  possession  of  the  Treasoiy.  Reader,  mark  the  consequence^ 

Vol.  I.  B 
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Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  that  noblema&'a 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident;  bat  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions,  which  gave  him  a  moment's  po- 
pularity, we  see  him,  from  every  honourable  engagement  to 
the  public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world 
yet  knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution;  unless* a  way- 
ward, wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and  ca* 
price  a  demonstration  of  spirit*  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that 
it  is  his  Grace's  province,  as  surely  it  is  his  passion,  rathtf 
to  distribute  than  to  save  the  public  money,  and  that  while 
Lord  North  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  may  be  as  thoughdess  and  extravagant  as 
he  pleases.  I  hope  however  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North's  genius  for  finance.  His  lordship  is 
yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities:  It  may  be  can- 
did  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto  voluntarily  concealed  his 
talents;  intending  perhaps  to  astonish  the  world,  when  we 
least  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of  txpt'^ 
dients,  and  a  depth  of  resources  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  his  country.  He  must  now  ex- 
ert the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
forget,  that,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  beea 
formed,  op  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  important  mea- 
sure adopted  for  the  relief  of  public  credit.  If  his  plan  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on^ 
let  me  warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences  before 
he  ventures  to  increase  the  public  debt*.  Outraged  and  op- 
pressed as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six  years' 
peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an  eventual 
diminution  of  debt,  or  reduction  of  interest.  The  attempt 
might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might  reach  be* 
yond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.  As  to  the  debt  upon  the 
civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lottery* 

*  The  public  debt  at  tlie  conduikm  of  the  Peace  in  1763,  amounted  ta 
iC148»37r,6l8.  £dit. 
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To'  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable;  but,  be- 
sides that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising 
money  upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  Royal  dig- 
nity to  have  the  debts  of  a  King  provided  for,  like  the  repairs 
of  a  country  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  management 
of  the  King's  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be 
more  disgraced  than  it  has  been.  A  leading  minister  repeat- 
ccBy  called  down  for  absolute  ignorance; — ^ridiculous  motions 
ridiculously  withdrawn;— deliberate  plans  disconcerted*^ 
and  a  week's  preparation  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment, pve  us  some,  though  not  adequate,  idea  of  Lord 
North's  parliamentary  abilities  and  influence.  Yet  before  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  was  neither  an  object  of  derision  to  his  enemies,  nor  of 
melancholy  pity  to  his  friends. 

A  series  of  inconsistent  measures  had  alienated  the  colo- 
nies from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  from  their  natural  af- 
fection  to  their  common  country.  When  Mr.  Grenville  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility 
of  Great  Britain's  supporting  such  an  establishment  as  her 
former  successes  had  made  indispensable,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the 
weight  of  the  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that  those 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  expences 
of  the  peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right 
vested  in  parliament  to  raise  that  contribution.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  country,  Mr.  Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to 
be  distressed  because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and 
Lord  Camden  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because 
they  were  in  opposition.  Their  declarations  gave  spirit  and 
argument  to  the  colonies,  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no 
more  than  the  ruin  of  a  minister^  they  in  effect  divided  one 
half  of  the  empire  from  the  other. 

Under  one  administration  the  stamp  act  is  made;  under 

*  This  happened  frequently  to  poor  Lord  North. 

f  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partizan  of  Lord  Chatham! 
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the  second  it  is  repealed;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all 
perience,  a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 
a  question  revived,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion. In  these  circumstances  a  new  office  isestabUshed  for 
the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough 
called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govern  America** 
The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  superior  capa- 
city and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not,  let  his  dis* 
patches  as  far  as  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures  as  br 
as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  the  former  we 
have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  declamation  with- 
out  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity  or  aio- 
deration;  but. neither  correctness  in  the  composition,  nor 
judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory  of 
the  colonies  were  stiU  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  consUtu- 
tional  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  pe- 
riod they  have  been  driven  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebeL- 
lion.  Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne; 
and  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested 
upon  an  arbitrary  condition! ,  which,  considering  the  temper 
they  were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with« 
and  which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  quea- 
tion,  if  it  had  been  complied  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe 
I  may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prero- 
gative, to  say  nothing  of  the  weak,  injudicious  terms  in 
which  it  was  conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his 
lordship's  capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation* 
While  we  are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our  military  force 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  a  third  aecretaryahipt  antecedentljr 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  was  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  super- 
intendence of  Scotland,  which  terminated  upon  the  cessation  of  the  rebel- 
lion. In  1768,  for  the  purpose  of  fimUng  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborougfa» 
the  office  of  third  Secretary  was  revived;  and  Scotland  having  no  peculiar 
demand  for  his  talents,  he  was  denominated  Secretary  for  America.  For 
the  rest  see  our  author^s  preceding  letters,  subscribed  Aiticut  and  Luatu, 
in  the  MisceUnneous  Collection.  Edit. 

t  That  they  should  retract  one  of  their  resolutions,  and  erase  the  entfy 
of  it 
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nuqr  perhftps  be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  HiUsborough's 
measures  iii  America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  neces- 
sarily withdrawn  or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  suph  a 
minister  will  neither  console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  re- 
move the  setded  resentment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  outraged  by  an  unwarrant- 
able stretch  of  prerogative,  and,  supporting  their  claims  by 
argument,  are  insulted  with  declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  dispo- 
sidon  of  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Rochford  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affairs  and  temper  of  the  southern  courts:  Lord 
Weymouth  was  equally  qualified  for  either  department*. 
By  what  unaccountable  caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  lat- 
ter, who  pretends  to  no  experience  whatsoever,  is  removed 
to  the  most  important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  for- 
mer by  preference  placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience 
can  be  of  no  use  to  him?  Lord  Weymouth  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  first  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  judicious 
conduct.  He  had  animated  the  civil  magistrate  beyond  the 
tone  of  civil  authority,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  the 
army  to  more  than  military  execution.  Recovered  from  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  from  the  distraction  of  play,  and  the  be- 
witching smiles  of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole 
strength  of  his  clear,  unclouded  faculties,  in  the  service  of 
the  crown.  It  was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  house  of 
Bedford:  No,  Sir,  when  this  respectable  minister  interposed 
his  authority  between  the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and 
ugned  the  mandate,  on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives 
of  thousands  depended,  he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion 
of  his  heart,  supported  by  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bravery  and  generosity  of  the  Commander  in  Chieff,  at  the 

*  It  was  pretended  that  the  Earl  of  Rochford*  while  ambassador  in 
France,  had  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of  Choiseuily  and  that  therefore  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Northern  department,  out  of  complfment  to  the 
French  minister.    * 

t  The  late  X«ord  Griob^. 
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expeoce  of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least 
make  no  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell 
chiefl}^on  the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to 
be  as  brave  as  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can 
make  him,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the 
remainder  of  his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumu- 
late in  his  own  person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  em- 
ployments; to  provide,  at  the  public  expence,  for  every  crea- 
ture that  bears  the  name  of  Manners;  and,  neglecting  the 
merit  and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  heap  promo- 
tions upon  his  favourites  and  dependants,  the  present  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature 
has  been  sparing  of  her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord;  but  where 
birth  and  fortune  are  united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and 
independence  of  a  man  of  spirit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating^ 
complsusance  of  a  courtier.  As  to  the  goodness  of  his  hearty 
if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from  the  facility  of  never  refusing, 
what  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  the  indecency  of  never 
performing?  And  if  the  discipline  of  the  army  be  in  any  de- 
gree preserved,  what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man,  whose  cares, 
notoriously  coftfined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have  degraded 
the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief  to  a  broker  of  commissions? 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  coun- 
try is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  no 
expence  should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable 
and  affluent  retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  per- 
haps the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful  submission  of  the 
people,  and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  questions  of  private  right  and  wrong  are 
justly  decided,  nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness 
of  pecuniary  corruption.  Jeiferies  himself,  when  the  court 
had  no  interest,  was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice 
may  be  subject  to  another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  and 
pernicious,  as  it  reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  individuals, 
and  aflects  the  whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  influ- 
ence of  government,  may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decision 
of  private  causes,  yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim 
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b  marked  out  by  the  ministry,  this  judge  will  oiler  himself 
to  perform  the  sacrifice*  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute 
his  dignity,  and  betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  wheni^er  an 
arbitraiy  point  is  to  be  carried  for  government,  or  the  re* 
sentment  of  a  court  to  be  gratified* 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contempti- 
ble as  they  are,  in  effect  are  no  less  injudicious*  A  wise  and 
generous  people  are  roused  by  every  appearance  of  oppres- 
sive, unconstitutional  measures,  whether  those  measures  are 
'supported  openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked 
under  the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice*  Prudence  and  self* 
preaervs^on  will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to 
make  common  cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
censure,  if  they  see  him  persecuted  in  a  way,  which  the  real 
spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify*.  The  facts,  on  which  these 
remarks  are  founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  appli- 
cation/ 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail*  In  one  view  behold  a  nation  over- 
whelmed with  debt;  her  revenues  wasted;  her  trade  declin- 
ing; the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated;  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  transferred  to  the  soldiery;  a  gallant  army,  which 
never  fought  unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow  subjects, 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com- 
mon abilities  and  spirit;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people*  This  deplorable  scene  admits  but 
'of  one  addition-^hat  we  are  governed  by  counsels,  from 
which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison^ 
no  relief  but  death* 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times* 
•They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses  were  imag^- 
naty,  or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men 
of  acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom:  they  will  not  believe 
it  possible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived,  or  re- 

*  Mr.  Wilkes.  Evxr. 
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covered  from  so  desperate  a  condidon,  wh3e  a  Doke  of 
Grafton  was  Prime  Minister,  a  Lord  North  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  a  Weymoudi  and  a  Hillsborough  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  a  Granby  Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  Mans- 
field chief  criminal  judge  of  the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IL 

TO  THE  PHXKTE&  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADTBRTISBIU 

S I  Ry  26  J  anuaiy»  1769. 

The  kingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  felonious 
robbers  of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no  honest  or 
good  man  is  safe;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assas- 
sins stab  in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign 
their  real  names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions. 
A  writer,  who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Adverti- 
ser of  the  21st  instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this 
country  in  a  very  affecting  manner;  with  a  pompous  parade 
of  his  candour  and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissen- 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrast 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his 
boasted  candour,  has  not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils 
he  so  pathetically  enumerates.  J  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  for  him.  Jukius,  and  such  writers  as  him- 
self, occasion  all  the  mischief  complained  of,  by  falsely  and 
maliciously  traducing  the  best  characters  in  the  kingdom* 
For  when  our  deluded  people  at  home,  and  foreigners 
abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflammatory  libels  that  are 
daily  published  with  impunity,  to  vilify  those  who  are  any 
way  distinguished  by  their  good  qdklities  and  eminent  vir- 
tues; when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or  reply  given  to 
these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  conclusion  is,  that 
both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been  fairly  described; 
and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  therefore  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  endeavour  to  unde- 
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ceive  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
fame and  blacken  the  brightest  characters  among  us*  An 
eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  aA  criminal  to  hear  a 
worthy  man  traduced,  without  attempting  his  justification, 
as  to  be  the  author  of  the  calumny  agmnst  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision  of  treason  against  society* 
No  man  therefore  who  knows  Lord  Granby,  can  possibly 
hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most  vilely  abused,  with- 
out a  warm  and  just  indignation  against  this  Junius,  this 
high-priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved  commander  in 
ahief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid  deities.  Nor  is  the  injury 
done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  die  whole  nation,  which 
may  too  soon  feel  the  contempt,  and  consequently  the  at- 
tacks of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms  so 
much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station,  and  destitute 
ci  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  general.  One  would 
have  thought  that  his  lordship's  service  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  from  the  battle  of  CuUoden  to  his  most  glorious 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  might  have  entided  him  to  com- 
mon respect  and  decency  at  least;  but  this  uncandid,  indecent 
writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  of  the  age  into  a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and  senseless  being; 
possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void  of  those 
essential  qualities  which  distinguish  the  commander  from 
the  common  soldier. 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  I  will  add,  a  most 
disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Granby,  gives  me  the 
rig^t  to  affirm,  that  all  Junius^s  assertions  are  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Lord  Granby's  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberal!^ 
ty  to  his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed 
by  his  most  noble  father,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent scholar,  the  present  bishop  of  Bangor^,  he  was  train- 
ad  to  the  nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  no- 

*  Or.  John  Ewer.  Edit.  ' 
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blest  sort  of  pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  suflGeiing  a  mean 
action.  A  sincere  love  and  attacho^ent  to  his  kiz^and  cfWh 
try,  and  to  dieir  g^ory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where 
he  never  gained  aught  but  honour.  He  impaired,  through 
his  bounty,  his  own  fortune;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  wri- 
ter would  in  vain  depreciate,  is  founded  upon  the  noblest  of 
the  human  affections,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  good- 
ness  from  the  most  refined  humanity.  Can  a  ncum,  who  if 
described  as  unfeeling,  and  void  of  reflection,  be  constandy 
employed  in  seeking  proper  objects  on  whom  to  exercise 
those  glorious  virtues  of  compassion  and  generosity?  The 
distressed  officer,  the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a 
long  list  besides,  know  that  vanity  has  no  share  in  his  fre- 
quent donations;  he  gives,  because  he  feel^  their  distresses* 
Nor  has  he  ever  been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bound* 
ful  with  the  other;  yet  this  uncandid  Junius  would  insinuate, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  depraved  iatn 
the  base  office  of  a  commission  broker;  that  is.  Lord  Granby 
bargains  for  the  sale  of  commissions;  for  it  must  have  this 
meaning,  if  it  has  any  at  all.  But  where  is  the  man  liviog 
who  can  jusdy  charge  his  lordship  with  such  mean  practices? 
Why  does  not  Junius  produce  him?  Junius  knows  that  he 
has  no  other  means  of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some 
missile  weapon,  shot  from  an  obscure  comer:  He  seeks,  as 
all  such  defamatory  writers  do. 


fpai]9efe!e  voces 


In  vulgum  ambiguas 


to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  artful 
and  designing  men,  or  by  wretches,  who,  bankrupts  m  busi- 
ness, in  fame,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  dian  to  in- 
volve this  country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves. 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark  and 
too  often  fatal  weapons  against  those  who  stand  forth  as  the 
I)ulwark  of  our  national  safety.  Lord  Granby  was  too  con- 
spicuous a  mark  not  to  be  their  object.  He  is  next  attacked 
for  being  unfaithful  to  his  promises  and  engagements:  Where 
are  Junius's  proofs?  Although  I  could  give  some  instancett 
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ykhicrt  a  breach  of  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  would  pervertthe  open,  unsuspecting 
moments  of  convivial  mirth,  into  sly,  insidious  applications 
for  preferment,  or  party  systems,  and  would  endeavour  to 
surprise  a  good  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave 
fihn  dissatisfied,  into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby's 
attention  to  his  ovm  family  and  relations  is  called  selfish. 
Had  he  not  attended  to  them,  when  fair  and  just  opportuni- 
ties presented  themselves,  I  should  have  thought  him  un- 
feeling, and  void  of  reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man's 
ftfends  or  relations  to  be  provided  for,  but  from  the  influ- 
ence and  protection  of  the  patron?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Granby's  friends  have  not  as  much  merit  as  the 
friends  of  any  other  great  man:  If  he  is  generous  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  as  Junius  invidiously  calls  it,  the  public  is  at  no 
mor^  expence  for  his  lordship's  friends,  than  it  would  be  if 
any  other  set  of  men  possessed  those  offices.  The  charge  is 
ridiculous! 

The  last  charge  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  aerious 
and  alarming  nature  indeedl  Junius  asserts,  that  the  arthy  is 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com- 
mon abilities  and  spirit.  The  present  condition  of  the  army 
gives  the  directest  lie  to  his  assertions.  It  was  never  upon  a 
more  respectables  footing  with  regard  to  discipline,  and  all 
the  essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers.  Lord  Ligonier 
delivered  a  firm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into 
Lord  Granby's  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good 
order  in  which  he  received  it.  The  strictest  care  has  been 
taken  to  fill  up  the  vacant  commissions,  with  such  gendemen 
as  have  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  support,  as  well  as 
their  own,  and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king 
and  country,  from  motives  of  private  property,  as  well  as 
public  spirit.  The  adjutant-general*,  who  has  the  immediate 
care  of  the  troops  after  Lord  Granby,  is  ad  officer  who  would 
do  great  honour  to  any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  ar- 
rangements, good  sense  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions, 
and  for  a  punctuality  and  precision  which  give  the  most  en- 

•Htnrcy.  Edit. 
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tire  saiisfaction  to  all  who  are  obliged  to  consult  him*  Tli^ 
reviewiag  generals,  who  inject  the  army  twice  a  year,  have 
been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the 
important  trust  reposed  in  them  in  die  most  laudable  man- 
ner. Their  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  army  are  much 
more  to  be  credited  than  those  of  Junius,  whom  I  do  advise 
to  atone  for  his  shameful  aspersions,  by  asking  pardc^i  of 
Lord  Granby,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  offend- 
ed by  his  abominable  scandals.  In  short,  to  turn  Junius's 
own  battery  against  him,  I  must  assert,  in  his  own  words^ 
**  that  he  has  given  strong  assertions  without  proof,  declama«> 
tion  without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  digpUy 
or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DRAPER*. 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  J  v  nx  u  s  in  thb  and  terord  other  letters,  the  fel* 
lowioi^  short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  tbe 
reader.  We  take  it  by  Mr.  Chalmers's  permission  from  his  Appendix  to 
the  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  supposititious  Shake- 
speare papers,  p.  80. 

**  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton,  and  King's  college, 
Cambridge}  but,  he  chose  the  sword,  for  his  profession.  In  India»he  rank- 
ed with  those  famous  warriors  Clive,  and  Laurence.  In  1761,  he  acted  at 
Bellisle,  as  a  Brigadier.  In  1763,  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered 
Manilla,  whicli  pkoe  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  pronuseofaransQiB^ 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  his 
dear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court.  His  services  were 
rewsrdedfwith  the  comniand  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  he 
resigned  to  Colonel  Gisborne,  for  his  half-pay  of  200it.  Irish:  This  common 
transaction  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  WiUiam  had 
scarcely  closed  his  contest  with  that  formiidable  opponent,  when  be  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1769u 
As  he  was  foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified.  And  he  set  out,  in  October 
of  that  year,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now 
become  objects  of  notice,  and  scenes  of  tnonel.  He  arrived  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  January,  1770;  and  travelling  northward,  he  arrived, 
during  the  summer  of  that  year,  in  Maryland  { where  he  was  received  with 
that  hospitality  which  she  always  paid  to  strangers,  and  with  the  attentions, 
that  were  due  to  the  merit  of  such  a  visitor. 

"  From  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  York,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  De  Lancy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  eo« 
dpwments,  who  died  in  1778|  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  1779,  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-governor  of  Minorca;  a  trust,  which,  however  dis- 
charged, ended  unhappily.  He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787.'* 
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TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPBR,  KNIGHT  OF  THB  BATH. 
SiH,  7  Februtpy,  17fi9. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  good* 
ness  of  your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  re- 
putation of  your  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the 
warmest  language  of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I 
doubt  not,  you  would  have  cautiously  weighed  the  con- 
sequences of  committing  your  name  to  the  licentious  dis- 
courses and  malignant  opinions  of  the  world.  But  here,  I  pre- 
sume, you  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  friendship  to  lose 
one  moment  in  consulting  your  understanding;  as  if  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a  military  coup  de  main^ 
where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules  to  follow,  but  the  dictates  of 
his  courage.  Touched  with  your  generosity,  I  freely  forgive 
the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led  you;  and,  far  from  resent- 
ing those  terms  of  reproach,  which,  considering  that  you  are 
an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have  heaped  upon  me  rather 
too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the  account  of  an  honest  unre- 
flectiog  indignation,  in  which  your  cooler  judgment  and  na- 
tural politeness  had  no  concern.  I  approve  of  the  spirit  with 
which  you  have  given  your  name  to  the  public;  and,  if  it  were 
a  proof  of  any  thing  but  spirit,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
bound  to  follow  your  example.  I  should  have  hoped  that 
even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it*,  if  I  had 
not  seen  how  very  litde  weight  or  consideration  a  printed 
paper  receives  even  from  the  respectable  signature  of  Sir 
William  Draper. 

Tou  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think,  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious 

*  This  espretsioDi  will  receive  tome  farther  light  from  a  feature  of  htm- 
■elf  incidentally  intnxluced  by  the  author  in  a  letter  omitted  in  hit  own 
edition*  but  inieited  in  the  present  work,  Miscellaneout  Letter,  Na  i.x  v. 
af  alao  from  other  views  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinoed 
m  the  Private  Letters.  Edit. 
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pen  of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important 
effects?  A  little  calm  reflection  might  have  shewn  you,  that 
national  calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  bat 
from  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  ministers*  To  have 
supported  your  assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the 
present  ministry  are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brighte9t 
characters  of  the  kingdom:  and  that,  if  the  aflfections  of  the 
colonies  have  been  alienated,  if  Corsica^  has  been  shame* 
fully  abandoned,  if  commerce  languishes,  if  public  credit  ia 
threatened  with  a  new  debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransona 
most  dishonourably  given  upf,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the 

*  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  oppression,  as  to  induce  the  natives  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavou^  to  recover  their  independence.  llSe 
contest  was  loo|f  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to  beggarjp 
in  the  generous  struggle.  Nieuhoif  and  PaoU  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of 
the  Corsicans,  the  first  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  but  could  not 
maintain  his  throne  against  tlie  invaders.  The  Corsicans  applied  to  many 
foreign  courts  for  assistance,  and  among  the  rest  to  Great  Britain;  and 
Lord  Shelbume  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  was  one  of  the  warm- 
est supporters  of  their  cause,  and  most  desirous,  when  in  administration^ 
to  engage  in  it.  But  his  colleagues  opposed  him,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica, 
was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London  contributed  largely  to  its 
support.  Yet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue  it;  and  in  consequence 
they  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French  arms:  and  the  tyran* 
ny  which  was  at  first  exercised  over  it  by  the  Genoese,  it  was  now  doom- 
ed to  suffer  from  the  French.  Reader,  mark  the  result! — Corsica  is  at  this 
moment  reaping  an  ample  revenge:  for  through  the  medium  of  Bonaparte 
she  is  now  loading  both  France  and  Genoa  with  as  severe  a  tyranny  as  her- 
self ever  submitted  to  from  either.  Edit. 

f  In  the  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  William  (then  Col.  Draper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philip- 
pine Isles.  It  succeeded  completely;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken 
by  assault.  Yet  the  generous  conquerors,  instead  of  plundering  the  city, 
consented  to  accept  for  the  value  of  the  spoil,  bills  drawn  upon  the  Span- 
ish government  adequate  to  its  supposed  amount.  These  bills  the  Spaniali 
government  undertook  to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their 
becoming  due.  Sir  William  Draper,  on  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly 
pressed  the  English  minister  to  interpose  upon  the  subject,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  English  minister  however  did  not  in- 
terpose: Draper  was  personally  rewarded  by  an  election  into  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  in  conjunction  with  certain  pecuniary  emoluments  referred  to  in 
this  correspondence;  while  his  colleague.  Admiral  Cornish,  together  with 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  under  their  commands  were  suflRsred  to  live  and 
die  altogether  without  redress.  Edit. 
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maHoe  of  polilical  writers,  who  will  not  suffer  the  best  and 
bighteat  of  characters  (meaning  still  the  present  ministry) 
to  take  a  single  right  step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the 
nation.  But  it  seems  you  were  a  littlp  tender  of  coming  to 
particulars.  Your  conscience  insinuated  to  you,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  leave  the  characters  of  Grafton,  North,  Hills* 
borough,  WeyoMVith,  and  Mansfield,  to  shift  for  themselves; 
and  truly.  Sir  William,  the  part  you  hafoe  undertaken  is  at 
least  as  much  as  you  are  equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Granby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  miliury  knowledge  nature  has  been 
so  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you  have  served  with  him, 
you  ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  dispo- 
sition and  well-concerted  enterprize,  which  might  fairly  be 
attributed  to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  make  your  friend  appear  aukward  and  ridiculous, 
by  giving  him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which 
nature  never  intended  him  to  wear. 

You  say,  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honour  in  the  field. 
Is  the  Ordnance  nothing?  Are  the  Blues  nothing?  Is  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it, 
nothing?  Where  he  got  these  nothings  I  know  not;  but  you 
at  least  ought  to  have  told  us  where  he  deserved  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compassion,  &c.  it  would  have  been  but 
little  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had  proved  all  that  you  have 
asserted.  I  meddle  with  nothing  but  his  character  as  com- 
mander in  chief;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  commissions,  I  still  assert  that  his  military  cares  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  vacancies;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaints  of  the  whole  army,  when  I  say 
that,  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  parliamen- 
tary interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  depen- 
dants. As  to  his  servile  submission  to  the  reigning  minis- 
try, let  me  ask,  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  the 
whole  army,  when  he  suffered  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  to  be  sa- 
crificed*, and  what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that  oflScer  to 

*  See  upon  this  subject  our  author's  Miscellaneous  Letters  subscribed 
Luciusy  and  particularly  that  of  Atticus»  Letter  li.  Edit. 
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the  senrice?  Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interestt  of  the  tf^* 
my,  in  permittiag;  Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment?  And  does 
he  not  at  this  moment  give  up  all  character  and  dignity  as  m 
gentleman,  in  receding  from  his  own  repeated  dedaratioiis 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed.  Yon  can- 
didly admit,  that  he  often  makes  such  promises  as  it  is  a  vir« 
tue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  ausiduous  to 
provide  for  his  relations  at  the  public  expence.  I  did  not 
urge  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but  to 
prove  that  a  careless  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  €ii  his  chn* 
racter;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  rememberedt 
that  /never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring  into  his 
convivial  hours.  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of  a 
drunken  landlord,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally  as 
hb  liquor,  and  will  suflPer  no  man  to  leave  hb  table  either 
sorrowful  or  sober.  None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
flrequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you.  Sir  William, 
that,  in  this  article,  your  first  fact  is  false;  and  as  there  b 
nothing  more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradic-  . 
tion  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  I  could  wish  that, 
in  your  future  publications,  you  would  pay  a  greater  atten* 
uon  to  the  truth  of  your  premises,  before  you  sufier  your 
genius  to  hurry  you  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  iSd  not 
deliver  the  army  (which  you,  in  classical  language,  are 
pleased  to  call  a  palladium)  into  Lord  Granby's  hands.  It 
was  taken  from  him  much  against  his  inclination,  some  two 
or  three  years  before  Lord  Granby  was  commander  in  chief. 
As  to  the  state  of  the  army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
you  have  received  your  intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at 
Bath,  or  at  your  retreat  at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  review* 
ing  generab  comprehend  only  a  few  regiments  in  England, 
which,  as  they  are  immediately  under  the  royal  inspection, 
ure  perhaps  in  some  tolerable  order*  But  do  you  know  any 
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of  the  troops  in  the  West-Indies,  die  Mediteiranean, 
mnA  North  America,  to  say  nothing  of  a  whole  army  abso* 
lately  ruined  in  Ireland?  Inquiitfv  a  little  into  facts,  Sir  Wil* 
liam,  before  you  publish  your  next  panegyric  upon  Lord 
Granby,  and  believe  me,  you  will  find  there  is  a  fault  at 
bead-quarters,  which  even  the  acknowledged  care  and  abili* 
tidi  of  the  adjutant-general  cannot  correct.* 

Permit  me  now.  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  person* 
idly  to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  foi^  the  honour  6f  your  corres* 
pondencCi  You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and 
il  may  be  of  consequence  even  to  Lord  Granby  to  have  it 
deterniined,  Whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  praised  him  so 
lavisfaty,  be  himself  deserving  Of  praise*  When  you  returned^ 
to  £urope,  you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gal- 
^t  army,  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune 
Bad  been  established*  Tou  confiplained,  you  threatened,  you 
even  appealed  to  the  public  in  print.  Ely  what  accident  did  i< 
teppen,  that  in  the  midit  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  cla- 
mours fof  justice  to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the 
Manilla  ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and, 
sliice  that  time,  an  uninterrupted  sitence?  Did  the  ministry 
Sugi^st  any  motives  to  you,  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man 
of  hoiW>ur,  to  desert  and  betray  tbe  cause  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers? Was  it  that  Mushing  ribband,  which  is  now  the  per- 
petual  ornament  of  your  person?  Or  was  it  that  regiment, 
which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unprecedented  among  sol- 
diets)  sold  to  colonel  Gisborne?  Or  was  it  that  government, 
tfie  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented  to  hold,  with  the 
half-j^ay  of  an  Irish  Colonel?  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat 
not  very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to  intrude  yourself,  un- 
ttiOught-of,  uncalled-for,  upon  the  patience  of  the  public? 
Are  yottf  flatteries  of  the  commander  in  chief  directed  to 
another  regiment,  which  you  may  again  dispose  of  on  the 
aaaae  boaoaraUe  terms?  We  know  your  prudence.  Sir  Wil- 
Kam,  and  i  should  be  sorry  to  stop  your  preferment* 

JUl^IUS. 

*  Adjutant  General  Harvsy.  £i>it. 

VouL  G 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  17  February,  irfi9. 

I  RECEIVED  JuNius's  favour  last  Dight;  he  is  determined 
to  keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  of  his  mask;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent protection,  it  has  saved  many  a  roan  from  an  untimeljr 
end.  But  whenever  he  will  be  honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside, 
avow  himself,  and  produce  the  face  which  has  so  long  lurk* 
ed  behind  it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives 
for  writing  such  infamous  invectives*  His  real  name  will 
discover  his  freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility  to  a 
faction*  Disappointed  ambition,  resentment  for  defeated 
hopes,  and  desire  of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  spirit;  but  be  his  designs  wicked  or  chari- 
table, Junius  should  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  condemn 
measures,  without  a  barbarous  and  criminal  outrage  against 
men.  Junius  delights  to  mangle  carcases  with  a  hatchet;  his 
language  and  instrument  have  a  great  connexion  with  Clare- 
market,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  handles  his  weapon  moat 
admirably.  One  would  imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw 
it  by  the  savages  of  America.  It  is  therefore  high  time  for 
me  to  step  in  once  more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  mer- 
ciless weapon,  although  I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt. 
But  I  must  first  ask  Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and 
construction  the  moments  of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to 
signify  indecency,  a  violation  of  engagements,  a  drunken 
landlord,  and  a  desire  that  every  one  in  company  should  be 
drunk  likewise*?  He  must  have  culled  all  the  flowers  of  St. 
Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have  produced  such  a  piece  of 

*  Whether  such  a  conclusion  were  forced  or  natural  from  Sir  William*! 
description  of  his  friend,  Junius,  it  seems,  was  not  the  only  person  wh* 
deduced  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  dispute  the  Knight  of  the  Bath  was 
involved  in  upon  this  very  subject,  with  two  other  invisible  corresp0D> 
dents,  of  whom  the  one  signed  himself  Neocles,  and  the  other  the  Ghost, 
and  who  wrote  in  the  same  newspaper  (The  Public  Advertiser).  To  the 
first  correspondent.  Sir  William  replies  as  fitUows. 

Sib, 
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oratoiy.  Here  the  hatchet  descends  widi  tenfold  vengeance; 
but,  alas!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its  master!  For  Junius  must 
not  think  to  put  words  into  my  mouth,  that  seem  too  foul 
even  for  his  own. 

Six,  Clifton,  Feb,  IS9 17G9. 

I  most  beg  the  favour  of  Neodet  not  to  believe  that  I  have  described 
my  friend  to  be  frequently  in  a  state  of  ebiiety.  Had  I  done  so,  I  might  in- 
dsed  be  justly  accused  of  being  insufficient  to  support  his  cause 

•    ••••*»« 

\fI7eocle9iB  an  officer,  or  a  man  of  business,  he  must  know  that  a  com- 
mander  in  chief,  or  a  minister  of  state,  from  a  multiplicity  of  applications, 
cannot  trust  their  memories  with  the  whole  of  them:  minutes  and  memo- 
randums are  necessary:  when  business  is  over,  these  are  iefl  with  their 
secretaries,  or  in  their  bureaus.  Should  therefore  any  insidious  man,  either 
St  dinner,  or  after  dinner,  importune  a  g^at  person  to  give  him  some  pre- 
ferment, which,  from  the  want  of  these  minutes,  he  might  not  then  re- 
collect to  be  engaged,  and  thus  obtain  a  promise  of  it;  yet,  if  it  should 
appear  from  the  inspection  of  these  memorandums  afterwards,  that  such 
preferment  was  pre-engaged,  I  must  again  repeat,  that  in  such  a  case  it 
Would  be  a  virtue  to  break  the  unguarded  promise  made  at  dinner*  or  in 
conWvial  nurth,  and  to  adhere  to  the  first  engagement.  These  things  have 
liappenedy  do  happen,  and  may  happen  ag^in,  to  the  most  temperate  men 
livini^. 

lam 

ITeocUf  most  humble  servant, 

W.  D. 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Grsnby,  and  his  friend  Sir  William,  appear  to 
have  been  both  jolly  companions.  Mr.  Campbell  says  of  the  lattei>— that 
bis  favorite  wine  was  Burg^dy— the  bewitching  smiles  of  which  had  an 
irresistible  influence  on  his  heart.  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  186.  Junius  seems 
to  have  appealed  to  a  known  fact,  as  well  as  to  an  unguarded  expression 
of  the  pen.  Sir  William's  answer  to  the  Ghost  occurs  in  the  same  news- 
paper. Mar.  2, 1769. 

Sift,  CHftimt  Feb,  24 

**  Sir  W.  D.  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Ghotif  and  hopes,  that  when 
he  shall  please  to  revisit  us,  the  cock  may  not  cnw  too  suddenly,  and  warn 
him  hence,  before  he  has  sufficiently  considered  what  Sir  W.  says  with 
reg^ard  to  anonymous  writers.  They  are  not  condemned  by  him  merely  for 
being  anonymous,  but  as  they  are  defamatory  and  wicked;  as  they  act  as 
incendiaries,  as  they  privily  shoot  at  those  who  are  true  of  heart,  and  as 
they  basely  etab  in  the  dark.  When  they  are  thus  guilty,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  severest  censures.  A  very  fine  writer,  Mr.  Addison,  has  not  stuck 
to  rank  them  with  murderers  and  assassins.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all 
such  writers  would  read  the  paper  upon  this  subject.  No.  451,  vol  6.  Sir 
W.  hopes  likewise,  that  the  Ghost  will  not  believe  that  flattery,  or  gladia- 
torial 
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My  fricndPs  politiad  eng«gM4etit8  I  koom  not,  so  cannot 
f  neteiid  t(>'c|L|dftio  them,  or  Mseit  their  ciMitiiieiicy^  I  kao* 
jioC  wbether  J0iriup  be  considerable  cooitgh  fto  belong  to  SBf 
party;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  he  affirm  that  ht  has  alwqfv 

tofial  rsoityy  or  wy  dctipe  of  the  ^deii  enp,  or  its  contents,  called  him 

**  He  ttflipd  forth  upos  a  priaciple  that  no  honeat  man  ahould  be  aahanai 
of,  upon  the  principle  of  Horace,  who  nobl|r  and  truly  aaid, 

■  ■  ■  ■  ,  ^tnicttn 
S^tfi  nan  de/eruUt  alio  cuipant^-^ffic  niger  atg 
move  eipecially  when  that  friend  ii  moat  unjustly  attacked.  He  thinks 
that  a  real  sij^ature  is  better  than  a  fictitious  one,  as  the  knowledge  of 
llie  man  is  the  surest  guide  to  form  a  judgment  of  bia  sdotifes  for  writing. 
He  has  indeed  the  canity  to  think  that  no  man  living  writes  from  more  dk- 
interested  motives  than  himself,  having  studiously  quitted  what  is  called 
lAr  great  worl^,  a>)d  all  its  purwitt.  But  he  is  not  so  totally  ^t  to  the  sense 
pf  worldly  knowledge,  as  not  to  foresee  that  the  many  distractions  of  tbif 
poor  afflicted  country  must  end  in  its  ruin  if  some  salutary  meana  ar^  not 
speedily  taken  to  prevent  it  This  kingdom  abounds  with  great  soen, 
capable  of  advising  and  of  acting  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  for  the 
public  good;  but  unanimity  must  be  the  basis.  If  tlicy  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to/orgivef  to  forget,  to  unite,  sincerely,  there  is  no  occasion  to  <i?ig>air 
of  the  commonwealth.  Sir  W.  cannot  subscribe  to  the  Ghosf s  opinion* 
that  the  vox  popuU  is  the  vox  Dei.  It  would  be  too  irreverent,  it  would 
vainly  attempt  te  convert  the  immutable  Deity  into  a  most  changeable  and 
capricious  being;  nor  would  he  take  even  the  Ghoefe  -word,  or  that  of  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  the  kingdom,  should  he  affirm  it.  The  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple was  heard  loudly  and  strongly  in  favour  of  our  great  minister,  Mr.  Pitt 
In  this  one  instance  it  was  just;  but  was  it  formerly  less  strong,  less  loud» 
in  the  favour  of  Titus  Oates,  the  most  abandoned  of  men?  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  the  vc^e  of  truth,  are  not  always  together:  the  ia»er  must 
descend  from  above,  the  former  but  too  often  arises  from  below.  In  plun 
English,  it  generally  comes  out  of  the  barrel  and  the  cellar,  m  lome  honest 
hottle-men  know  full  well.'' 

In  the  following  letter,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  about  the  same 
time.  Lord  Granby  appears  to  have  found  a  fuller,  if  not  an  abler  advocate, 
than  even  his  friend  Sir  William*  It  has  various  claims  for  an  istroductioa 
in  the  pi*esent  placet  but  chiefiy,  because  Jvmus  himself,  in  a  postscript 
to  the  last  letter  (inserted  in  the  copy  that  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, but  omitted  in  his  own  edition)  notices  it  with  a  view  of  answering 
it;  althou£^  from  a  second  resolution,  not  to  reply  under  this  signatMire  te 
anonymous  addresses,  he  never  fulfilled  his  intention.  The  postscript  is  as 
follows: 

''  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  eommander  in  chief  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  friend  and  his  bottle;  but  Titus  deserves  an  answer,  and  ehoH 
Ktrve  a  complete  ODe.'^ 

TO 
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adhered  to  one  $et  of  men  and  measuret?  la  he  sure  that  he 
has  neFer  sided  with  those  wboai  he  was  first  hired  to  abuse? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  he  was  hired  to  praise?  To  say 
the  truths  moat  men's  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 

TO  THE  pRiirrBa  or  thx  fublic  ADyaETisaa. 

Sir, 

LoNO  and  impatiently  have  I  waited  to  see  justice  done  to  a  much  in. 
jttred  character.  From  the  g;oodness  of  the  cause,  my  expectations  were 
great,  but  I  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  To  enter  the  lists  against  such 
«n  able  antagonist  upon  equal  terms,  would  be  the  height  of  presumption; 
but  truth,  plainly  and  simply  told.  I  doubt  not,  will  shew  itself  superior  to 
falsehood,  though  dressed  in  the  most  beautiful  language  of  the  elegant 
Junius. 

Unprejudiced  by  party,  unbiassed  by  faction,  it  grieves  me  exceedingly, 
that  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  should  be  able  so  far  to  influence  some  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  nation.  Is  it  possible  to  see  without  concern 
tome  of  the  most  respectable  names,  and  the  most  unexceptionable  cha- 
racters, so  undeservedly  attacked,  and  detraction  conveyed  in  the  most 
persuasive  language,  from  the  masterly  pen  of  an  accomplished  writer! 
When  every  man  of  superior  talents  ought  to  exert  hintself  to  the  utmost 
to  support  the  dignity  of  goveniment,  how  unfortunate  is  it  that  the  great- 
est abilities  are  made  subservient  to  a  factious  spirit,  totally  subversive  of 
9dl  the  principles  of  social  happiness!  But  the  times  are  become  so  unpar- 
donably  licentious,  that  the  greater  the  name,  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
more  dignified  the  character,  and  the  more  exalted  the  station,  the  more 
they  become  objects  of  envy,  while  the  envenomed  darts  of  illiberal  abuse 
fre  pointed  by  the  sons  of  sedition  from  every  quarter,  with  unparalleled 
malice  and  unrelenting  (ury. 

Subordination  and  subjection  is  the  province  of  some;  superiority  and 
command  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  station  of  others.  Obedience  to  the 
laws,  respect  for  the  magistrate,  and  duty  to  superiors,  are  essentiaUy 
necessary  in  every  well  governed  state.  Every  attempt  then  to  make  the 
laws,  or  the  magistrate,  be  less  respected,  and  every  endeavour  to  break 
the  chain  of  subordination,  so  necessary  in  civil  society,  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  government,  and  to  the  introduction  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. 

That  factious,  turbulent,  licentious  minds,  should  make  this  their  con> 
stant  employment,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  people  of  sense,  judgment, 
snd  abilities,  to  make  it  their  study,  is  amazing  indeed! — What  end  can 
it  answer)  What  purpose  can  it  serve }  If  our  superiors  should  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  Uie  interests  of  tliis  country; 
if  they  should  use  any  means  to  encroach  upon  our  liberties,  to  deprive  us 
of  our  privileges,  or  to  subvert  that  happy  form  of  government  which  we 
DOW  enjoy  I  surely  there  are  other  means  of  redress  left,  besides  calumni- 
ating magistrates,  judges^  generals  and  ministers.  Though  party  prejo. 

dice, 
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them.  But  as  my  friend's  militaiy  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  in  this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return* 

Junius  asks  what  instances  my  friend  has  given  of  lua 

dice,  and  the  influence  of  passion,  may  carry  even  men  of  sense  to  extra* 
ordinary  lengths  sometimes,  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  a  cool  dispasjionate 
moment's  reflection,  will  point  out  more  constitutional  remedies  for  all 
our  misfortunes,  than  a  factious  appeal  to  a  giddy,  unthinking,  uninformed 
mob:  and  very  little  demonstration  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  unbounded  abuse  of  dignities  tends  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
pie  trample  on  all  law,  despise  subordination,  and  destroy  that  goTermnent 
from  which  they  claim  protection. 

Junius  is  possessed  of  superior  abilities?  he  has  a  flow  of  fine  language 
at  his  command,  his  composition  is  masterly,  his  stile  elegant,  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  words  is  beautiful  and  harmonious.  What  excellent 
purposes  might  these  talents  serve,  were  they  employed  for  the  service  of 
his  country!  What  a  pity  they  should  be  prostituted  to  depreciate  govern- 
ment, and  made  subservient  to  such  unphilosophic  passions!  unworthy  of 
the  man— unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Junius!— Not  one  of 
the  king's  servants  escapes  him;  but  (for  what  cause  heaven  knows)  his 
most  pointed  shafts  have  been  directed  against  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in  the  present  admin- 
istration. I  was  in  hopes  Sir  W.  Draper  would  have  continued  a  defence 
so  worthy  of  his  abilities;  but  I  imagine  he  is  so  busy  at  present  about 
building  his  temple  to  Concord,  and  perhaps  so  taken  up  with  his  new 
iriend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  he  has  forgot  the  correspondence  he  gave  rise  to, 
where  Lord  Granby  is  attacked  in  a  most  impardonable  manner;  where  he 
has  been  insulted  as  a  soldier,  despised  as  a  general,  his  generosity 
laughed  at,  and  even  his  private  hours  of  social  relaxation  have  been  most 
ungenerously  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  public  eye.^For 
shame,  Junius!— this  was  not  well  done.— Whatever  censure  may  be  due 
to  a  man's  public  character,  it  is  unmanly — ^it  is  cruel — it  is  unjust,  to 
bring  the  secrets  of  social  amusement,  and  the  unguarded  hour  of  convi- 
vial enjoyment,  to  be  held  out  as  an  object  of  censure  to  the  unfriendly 
world! — Have  you  a  spark  of  generosity  left,  Junius!  and  can  you  read 
this  without  a  blush? 

My  Lord  Granby's  character,  as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  gen- 
eral, will  stand  the  test.  The  honesty  of  his  heart,  the  integrity  of  his  in* 
tentions,  hb  intrepidity  as  a  soldier,  and  his  conduct  as  an  officef,  are  un- 
impeached.  It  is  true,  his  talents  as  Commander  in  Chief  have  never  been 
tried  in  the  field;  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  whole  ofhia 
conduct  duiing  the  late  war  in  Germany,  where  the  execution  of  many 
important  enterprises  were  entrusted  to  him  by  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals, and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  military  merit  in  Europe,  we  may  form 
great  expectations,  with  the  highest  probability  of  not  being  disappoint* 

ed 
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Biilitary  skHl  and  capacity  as  a  general?  When  and  where  he 
gained  bis  honour?  When  he  deserved  his  emoluments?  The 
united  voice  of  the  army  which  served  under  him,  the  glo- 
rious  testimony  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  vanquished 

ed. — He  krunot  how  to  cheyt  he  knows  that  a  good  soldier  nener  dUputea  the 
eommand*  of  his  superior.  He  always  discharged  his  duty  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Duke  Ferdinand,  whose  approbation,  thanks,  and  acknowledg- 
ments he  repeatedly  obtained.  Wherever  he  was  employed,  he  gained 
honour  to  himself— he  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  under  his 
command — ^he  was  honoured  and  respected  by  the  enemy— dear  to  the 
victors!  generous  to  the  vanquished!  You  know,  Junius,  ihtX  he  feared 
met  to  iead  on  the  eawUry  at  Minden.  He  gained  glory  and  honour  at  War- 
burg. It  was  the  corps  under  his  command  who  fought  and  gpiined  the 
battle  of  Pbillinghausen.  He  was  principally  concerned,  and  acted  as  be« 
came  the  soldier  and  general  at  WilhelmstahL  And  towards  the  end  oC 
the  war,  when  the  army  was  so  situated,  that  if  a  rising  ground  on  the 
left  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences;  and  when  the  generals  destined  to 
lead  a  corps  to  occupy  it,  declared  the  service  impracticable,  my  Lord 
Granby  arose  from  a  sick-bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  corps,  marched,  with  a  fever  upon  him,  in  an  inclement 
season,  took  possession  of  the  post,  and  secured  the  army.— This  did  the 
soldterl 

Is  it  necessary  to  ask  where  my  Lord  deserved  every  thing  he  has  got 
after  this?  These  are  but  few  instances,  among  many  others,  where  hb 
Lordship  acquired  unfading  laurels.  But  after  all,  what  are  the  posts— 
what  are  the  employments  of  trust  and  profit  which  he  has  centered  in 
himself  and  family,  since  he  became  Commander  in  Chief?  He  is  at  the 
bead  of  the  army  without  pay;  one  of  the  name  of  Manners  has  been  pro- 
moted from  half-pay  to  a  troop,  and  another  he  has  appointed  his  aid-de* 
camp:  and  those  of  his  friends,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  royal  fa- 
Toar,  are  so  eminent  in  their  profession,  that  hitherto  the  tongue  of  malice 
has  not  dared  to  move  against  them.  His  ovrn  employments  are  marks  of 
royal  favour  and  confidence,  the  consequence  of  long  and  faithful  servi- 
ees.— These  were  not  acquired  by  factious  conduct,  or  licentious  scribbling: 
no.  Sir,  he,  like  eveiy  man  of  honour,  would  disdain  to  be  distinguished  by 
such  inglorious  means. 

Well  do  you  know,  J  u  n i  us,  that  it  would  have  been  in  v»n  for  my  Lord 
Granby  to  have  opposed  the  nomination  of  my  Lord  Percy;  and  you  know 
as  well,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  ministerial  influence  has  been  to» 
powerful  for  a  military  commander.  It  is  equally  ung^enerous  and  unjust 
therefore,  to  say  that  he  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  army.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  army  is  better,  much  better,  at 
present,  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  even  in  America,  and  the  garri- 
sons abroad:  your  information  therefore  is  ill  founded  in  this  point;  but  the 

truth 
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enemies,  ftfl  Germany  wiH  tell  him.  Jt;imr»  repeal*  liie  c&ttH, 
plaints  of  the*  army  against  parliamentary  hiSuence.  I  love 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  wish  that  such  influence  were  ksa* 
Let  Jmfriua  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It 
was  of  the  least  force  in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late 
Dulce  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able 
as  well  as  wiUing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
borne any  private  subject.  In  time  of  war  this  influence  is 
small.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and  faction  have  the  surest 
means  to  operate,  especially  in  this  country,  and  when,  from 
a  scarcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  goverment  are  rarely 

truth  it,  JuHtus  ifl  no  friend  to  Lord  Granby,  and  is  willing  to  belie ve* 
Mid  ready  to  propagate  every  infamous  report  to  his  disadvantage. 

My  Lord  Granby*s  generosity.  Sir,  knows  no  bounds;  but  it  is  directed 
to  much  nobler  objects  than  you  would  endeavour  to  insinuate.  Often  have 
I  seen  his  generous  hand  stretched  out  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  needy 
soldier;  nor  did  the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp  go  hungry  from  his  door. 
His  house  was  open  equally  to  British  and  foreigners:  his  table  was  hos- 
pitality itaelfy  and  his  generous,  open  countenance  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  his  guests.  Hence  harmony  reigned  through  the  whole  anoy,  dis- 
putes had  no  existence,  and  officers  of  different  nations  emulated  the  social 
virtues  of  the  Brititth  chief.  By  such  means  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the 
army;  they  followed  him  with  confidence,  and  fought  under  him  from  at- 
tachment. No  danger  was  too  much — no  attempt  too  daring,  under  his 
command.  Whatever  Junius  may  think  (though  he  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  ptrfieUy  unaeguaimed-wUh  then^  himstjf)  the  gsining  the  aflfectioaB 
of  the  8ol<tier8  will  always  be  esteemed  no  mean  qualification  in  a  general. 

My  Lord  Granby  has  his  foibles  and  weaknesses,  no  doubt  of  it;  so  has 
every  man.  Is  there  one  on  earth  perfect?  But  to  expose  these  foibles  and 
weaknesses  with  all  the  power  of  persuasive  language,  while  you  conceal, 
slightly  pass  over,  or  endeavour  to  ridicule  those  shining  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, those  eminent  virtues  which  ifou  eataot  imitate^  it  is  ungenerous, 
and  very  unlike  the  gentleman. 

You  will  forgive  me  I  hope,  Mr.  Printer,  for  troubling  you  with  an  epia- 
tle  of  such  an  amazing  lengrth;  but  I  hope  you  will  think  with  me,t]Mt-the 
subject  required  it.  I  acknowledge  myself  very  unequal  to  speak  of  my 
I«ofd  as  he  deserves;  but  I  have  attempted  this  much,- from  an  opinion 
that  when  such  an  unexceptionable  character  is  attacked,  the  defence  be- 
comes a  public  concern.  It  matters  not,  whether  the  malicious  dart  be 
pointed  from  the  closet  courage  of  a  disgraced  soldier,  the  oratorical  pow- 
ers of  a  disappointed  dependant  politician,  or  from  the  mad  ravings  o£  m 
lunatic  adventurer;  the  sensible,  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  irill  see 
their  infamous  motives,  and  they  will  alike  despise  the  iUiber^  prodiie- 
tion  and  the  ungenerous  author.  Titus. 
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moved,  but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligstioiiSf  its  weight 
is  always  too  great.  Yet,  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done 
no  greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  seniority?  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.  They  are  an  additional 
security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that  should  the  time  ever  come, 
when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  by  those,  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay,  its  dan- 
ger will  be  great  indeed.  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for.  But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  contended  for,  I  mean  the  discipline 
and  condition  of  the  army,  and  I  still  must  maintsun,  though 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  a  more  res* 
pectable  footing,  as  to  all  the  essentials  that  can  form  good 
soldiers,  than  it  is  at  present.  Junius  is  forced  to  allow  that 
our  army  at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how 
kindly  does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invasion  of  Ire* 
land,  by  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  to* 
tally  ruined!  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are  much  obliged 
to  him.)  I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents 
of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to 
believe  it.  If  from  some  strange,  unaccountable  fatality,  the 
people  of  that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their 
own  security,  by  such  an  effectual  augmentation,  as  may  ena* 
Ue  the  troops  there  to  act  with  power  and  energy,  is  the 
commander  in  chief  here  to  blame?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  be- 
cause the  troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  America,  labour  under  great  difficulties  from  the  scarcity 
of  men,  which  is  but  too  visible  all  over  these  kingdoms! 
Many  of  our  forces  are  in  climates  unfavourable  to  British 
constitutions:  their  loss  is  in  proportion.  Britain  must  re- 
cruit all  these  regiments  from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or, 
more  precariously,  by  Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  like- 
VoL.  I.  H 
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wiie  subject  to  die  fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies  to  Sene* 
gal,  and  the  alarming  emigrations  of  our  people  to  other 
countries:  Such  depopulation  can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long 
peace,  or  by  some  sensible  bill  of  naturalization* 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
account*  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  perspnalhf*  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  htm.  It  is  bis  im^r* 
gonality  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  invisible  attacks;  for  his 
dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  cannot 
see  the  hand  which  holds  it;  but  had  he  not  wounded  other 
people  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  obtruded 
myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of'  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks.  Junius  tells 
me,  that  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of 
the  gallant  army,  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  mj  own  for- 
tunes were  established;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  ap<- 
pealed  to  the  public.  I  did  so;  I  glory  in  having  done  so,  as 
I  had  an  undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  at- 
tacked by  a  Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my 
brave  companions.  I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  takea 
up  my  pen,  but  to  vindicate  tlie  injured.  Junius  asks  by  what 
accident  did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  busdc^ 
and  all  these  clamours  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops,  the 
Manilla  ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and, 
since  that  time,  an  uninterrupted  silence?  I  will  explain  the 
cause  to  the  public  The  several  ministers  who  have  been 
employed  since  that  time  have  been  veiy  desirous  to  do  us 
justice  from  two  most  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination 
to  assist  injured  bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well  deserved  po- 
]iularity  to  themselves.  Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 
Some  were  ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not 
think  of  involving  this  distressed  nation  into  another  war  for 
our  private  concerns.  In  short,  our  rights  for  the  present,  aie 
sacrificed  to  national  convenience;  and  I  must  confess,  that 
although  I  may  lose  five-and*twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
their  acquiescence  to  this  breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I 
think  they  are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the 
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critical  ^uati<ni  of  ttiis  coontiy,  coavolst d  id  every  pan  by 
poison  infused  by  anooymouS)  wicked,  and  incendiary  wri^* 
fers.  Lard  Sbelburne  will  do  tne  the  juitice  to  own,  that,  Hi 
September  last,  I  waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial 
from  the  admiral  Sir  S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our 
injured  companions*  His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  oc« 
caaiott  a^  other  secretaries  had  been  before  him*  He  did  not 
deceive  us  by  giving  any  immediate  hopes  of  relief* 

JiTvius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  hay* 
been  purchased  by  my  government,  by  my  blushing'  ribband^ 
by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my 
tuilf-pay  as  an  Irish  coloneL 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government*,  for 
my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment  in  1757* 
Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by  Lord  £gre« 
mont,  informed  me,  that  I  should  have  the  first  vacant  red 
ribband,  as  a  reward  for  my  services  in  sin  enterprise,  which 
I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr«  Grenville  confirmed  those  assurances  many  months 
before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom  bills.  To  ac* 
commodate  Lord  Clive,  then  going  upon  a  most  important 
service  to  Bengal,  I  waved  my  claim  to  the  vacancy  which 
then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Rockingham  were  joint  minis* 
ters,  I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order,  and  it  is  surely  na 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers^ 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it;  in  my 
favour  diey  were  all  united.  Upon  the  redui^tion  of  the  79th 
regiment,  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  of  foot  aa 
an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring  afterwards  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose;  let  it  suffice,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleaded  to 
approve  of  them;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
cent, who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  dangerous  and  sickly  climates,  will  give  to 
the  best  constituuons  in  a  pretty  long  course  of  service.  I 
resigned  my  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisbome,  a  very  good  offi- 

*  Tsrmoath.  £sit. 


y 
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wite  siilrieet  to  ihe  fatal  drains  to  the  ^  ,   ^    .        .. 

I        /  -       ,       .  /Aw^  that,  accordmg 

gal,  and  the  alarming  cmigrattooa  -  7    . .  ^  , 

®    v.        o     L  1  1    .  ;>nothing  more  of  the 

countnet:  Such  depopulatioQ  can    /^  ■.     i.     a. 

.  ^     ...    ..„       .,/^ravc  men  by  the  strange 

Beace,  or  by  some  sensible  bill  r  ^'>^,       •    •  •  j 

r  !_.■•.         ^-'^dAod-eighty  pounds  per 

I  must  now  ukc  the  liberr  :y^   .i  »r  ?•   l!;  u   u       s* 

„    .      -         ,  yLmdrtdh  If!  this  W  bribery,  it 

accoant.  He  IS  pleased  to      '^'^       ^  n  ^        .il 

f L     T   u  11    '  ^'t  tf mcs.  As  to  my  .flattery,  those 
to  ttkt  pertpnaihi*  I  sha'    ./^r    „    ^,  ".    '   rV  > 

rJ:  .u  .  ¥  1      '/of^^  By  the  asperity  of  JuMius's 

sonabty  that  I  comply  .^  i^r  ^'.         'i  ■       •   i. 

•  •    tK     '    "c     ''//^^^'^  *  natlerflr,  unless  it  be  as  a 

L    1-     J     L-  z''  ^J*fi-  irag«  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and 
see  the  hand  wh  -^W^    r,.  .  \        .  .  j.   il  . 

people  more  r»  '  y^Jub^'^^  ^^^^  °^^  i^^^  ^^  *^  ^'"^^"^  ^***^ 
■^  '^-^  ^  ,.  y'  /^C  fiTNUTs's  Writings,  from  the  falsities 
mirselfata^     -y^^i^*  ''..  .  ir 

Mark  '    J^i^C*^  ^**  "'^^P^^*  ^°  ^y*^"* 

u.    ui        J^^^"^^^  WILLIAM  DRAPER, 

the  VLr      /%f^ 


me, 
€b 


LETTER  V. 


Sia  WILLIAM  DRAfERy  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH- 

21  February,  1769. 

goiftv  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Granby,  if  I  continued 
^tfive  you  fresh  materials  or  occasion  for  writing  in  his  de- 
f^^^.  Individuals  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise 
fiiffif  have  read  your  letters.  Sir  William,  with  infinitely  more 
^tisfacric)!^  than  mine.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  reputa- 
tion, like  that  unhappy  country  to  which  you  refer  me  for  hb 
just  military  achievements,  has  suflFered  more  by  his  friends 

*  The  letter,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiaer,  atated,  by  mif. 
/  take,  *'  twehe  hundred  pounds  Irish  annuity!**  and  the  error  has  been 

-  hitherto  propagated  through  every  edition  of  J  um  us*s  Letters,  without  a 

Mngle  exception.  In  a  note  addressed  to  the  prister,  however,  and  pub. 
lished  in  the  same  newspaper,  Feb.  2%  1769,  the  mistake  is  announced^ 
and  corrected  as  follows. 
Sir, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  correct  the  following  error  in  my  answer  to 
Jvwius. 
Instead  of  1200£.  please  to  put,  *'  and  20O2.  Irish  annttity.** 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  DRAPER. 
Feb.  19.  Edit- 
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^mies;  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us  drop  the  subject* 
part,  I  willingly  leave  it  to  the  public  to  deter- 
vour  vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as 
IS,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended;  and  you, 
atisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments 
^  .s  you  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in 

#  hich^  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might 
3sed  without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 
.  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  labours  be  con^ 
uned  to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  come  among  usj 
is  liable  to  two  objections.  With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  King,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  regi- 
ment therefore  could  not  make  him  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  ezpence  of 
some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  officer.-— The  other  con- 
cerns yourself.  After  selling  the  companions  of  your  vic- 
tory in  one  instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the 
other,  by  what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a 
soldier?  The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  de- 
clarations. Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment, 
your  complaints  were  a  distress  to  govemmenti— -from  that 
moment  you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  You 
insinuate  to  us  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  you  to 
quit  the  service.  The  retirement  necessary  to  repair  a  bro- 
ken constitution  would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not 
accepting,  as  for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
There  is  certainly  an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  ob- 
scurity in  that  paragraph,  where  you  speak  of  your  bargain 
with  colonel  Gisborne^.  Instead  of  attempting  to  answer 
what  I  really  do  not  understand,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the 
public  what  I  really  know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment, 
you  accepted  of  a  colonel's  half-pay  (at  least  220/.  a  year) 
and  an  annuity  of  200/.  for  your  own  and  lady  Draper's  life 
jointly.— —And  is  this  the  losing  bargain,  which  you  would 

*  See  the  error  corrected  in  the  Editor't  note  to  the  preceding  Letter 
Kbit. 
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represent  to  as^  as  if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  MOL  a 
year  for  380^?  Was  it  .decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man 
who  pretends  to  love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier, 
to  make  a  traffic  of  the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest 
honour  of  an  active  profession  into  a  sordid  provision  fof 
himself  and  bis  family?  It  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  yoia 
farther.  The  contempt  with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of 
the  manner  of  your  retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct 
was  not  justified  by  precedent,  it  will  never  be  thought  an 
example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When  yoa 
receive  your  half*pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solenia 
oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
eflfect?  That  you  do  not  actually  hold  anyplace  of  profit^  cml 
or  military^  under  his  Majesty*  The  charge  which  this  qocs- 
tiop  plainly  convejrs  against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  coo^ 
plexion,  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  the  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  fer 
your  own  inward  peace  of  mind. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  VI. 


TO  JUNIUS. 

Sm,  27  Febfoaiy,  1709. 

I  flAVB  a  very  short  answer  for  Junius's  important  ques- 
tion: I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon  honour, 
that  I  have  no  place  of  profit,  civil  or  military,  when  I  receive 
the  half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  Sove* 
reign  gives  it  me  as  a  pension;  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  de» 
served  it.  The  annuity  of  200L  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  far 
the  half-pay  together,  produce  no  more  than  S80L  per  annum, 
clear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  receive  1^7L  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  547/.  per  annum.  My 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  particulars;  my  friends 
need  not  blush  for  me.   ' 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
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thejr  are  arms  that  may  be  caatljr  turned  against  himself. 
I  could^  by  malicious  interrogations,  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom;  I  could  take  the 
decalogue,  and  say  to  one  man,  Did  you  never  sted?  To  the 
oext,  Did  you  never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  him*^ 
sdf^  who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
■ever  bear  folse  witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
easily  see,  that  unless  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  his  real 
nme,  some  people  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am^ 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from 
the  truth:  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  Tou 
bite  against  a  file:  cease  viper.  W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPSa,  KNIORT  OV  THE  BATH. 
Sir,  3  March,  1769. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  com* 
mand  over  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.  Masks, 
hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers  dance  through  your  letters  in  all 
the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy 
companions  of  a  disturbed  imagination;  the  melancholy  mad- 
ness of  poetry,  without  the  inspiration*  I  will  not  contend 
with  you  in  point  of  composition.  Tou  are  a  scholar.  Sir 
William,  and,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with 
almost  as  much  purity  as  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am 
a  plain  unlettered  man,  to  continue  that  stile  of  interroga- 
tiottt  which  suits  my  capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the 
readiness  of  your  answers,  you  ought  to  have  no  objec* 
tion.  Even  Mr.  Bingley*  ^omises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the 
torture. 

*  This  man,  being  conunitted  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ibr  s  coo« 
tempt,  voluntarily  made  oath,  that  be  would  neyer  answer  interrogatories, 
Qolesi  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  Autboa. 

Biagley  was  by  trade  a  bookseller;  and  in  the  character  here  referred 
ts,  a  witness  for  the  crown,  in  a  cause  between  government  and  Wilkes. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  purpose  this  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either 
■idei  for  his  obstinacy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  couU  not  be  induced  ts 
iwcr  the  inteirogatories  addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the 

pUuntiff 
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Do  3rou  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  mostvir-^ 
tuous  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mindf  Such  a  question  might 
perhaps  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  affect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Ex- 
amine your  own  breast,  Sir  William,  and  you  will  discoi^eri 
that  reproaches  and  enquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli* 
gate.  It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 
vulnerable:  the  man,  who,  without  firmness  enough  to  avoid 
a  dishonourable  action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be  ashamed 
of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  applying  it  to  some  of  your  most  virtuous 
friends  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

You  seem  to  have  dropped  the  affair  of  your  regiment;  &• 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appginted  to  another,  I  dare  may 
you  will  not  sell  it  either  for  a  gross  sum,  or  for  an  annuity 
upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really.  Sir  William,  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with  you*)  that  you 

platntifTor  defendant.  It  was  on  this  account  he  vaa  eommitted  to  tlie 
Kin^i  Bench  prison,  wliere  he  continued  as  refractory  as  in  tlie  iCiag** 
Bench  court — ^he  was  at  length  dischar^d,  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
general,  without  any  submission  on  his  own  part,  from  the  mere  idea  that 
he  had  suffered  severely  enough  for  his  contumacy .-^See  a  further  aooount 
of  this  transaction,  J  UNI  us.  Letter  xli.  Edit. 

*  The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly  not  violent,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  par- 
tisan  on  either  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by 
him  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  hisdispute  with  Jitki us, 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  oC 
the  assertion  of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  poli^cal  prin« 
ciples.  Sir  William's  enemy. 

TO  TH£  PRINTER. 

Sir,  CUJitm,  February  6^  176^. 

Ir  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heard  amidst  tbe 
clamour,  fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and 
presumptuous  to  propose  to  the  public  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion 
may  be  made  for  all  past  transactions  and  offences,  as  well  with  respect 
ta.  Mr.  Wilkes  as  ta  our  colonies?  Such  salutary  expedients  have  been 
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have  beeo  able  to  clear  yoaraelf  of  a  critnfc^  though  bt  the 
expense  of  the  highest  indiscretion*  You  say  that  your  half- 
]Miy  Was  given  you  by  way  of  pension*  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  uttgularity  of  uniting  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of 

embraced  by  the  wisest  of  nations:  such  expedients  have  been  made  use 
of  by  our  ewn,  when  tlie  public  confusion  had  arrived  to  some  very  das- 
gerous  and  alarming  crisiss  and  I  believe  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy 
Co  fbretel  that  some  such  crisis  is  now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
more  wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make  such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to 
prevent  tbe  possibility  (not  to  say  the  probability)  of  an  iosurreotion  at 
home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than  it  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  have 
cecourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  the  kingdom  hss 
gfoaaed  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  ambition,  hypocrisy,  and  mad- 
ness, could  inflict  upon  it.  An  act  of  grace,  indemnity,  and  oblivion,  was 
passed  at  tbe  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  second;  but  I  will  venture 
fa  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasoiwbly  passed  in  the  reign  of  his  un- 
happy father,  the  civil  war  had  been  prevented,  and  no  restoration  had 
been  necessary.  It  is  too  late  to  recal  all  the  messengers  and  edicts  of 
w|»th.  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  endless  and  mutual  pro- 
secutions, and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and  opening  that  of 
another,  be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord?  Let  Mr. 
Wilkes  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as  1  hope  the  builders  will  not 
lefiise.  May  this  parliament,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  expression,  be  called 
**  The  healing  parliament!"  May  our  foul  wounds  be  cleansed  and  then 
closed!  The  English  have  been  as  famous  for  good-nature  as  for  valour: 
let  it  not  be  said  that  ssoh  qualities  are  degenerated  into  savage  feroci^. 
If  any  of  my  friends  in  either  house  of  legfislature  shall  condescend  to  listen 
to  and  improve  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 

Sir  William,  in  return,  if  he  ever  had  any  personal  enmity  against  Ju- 
nius, appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the 
contest,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Cam))* 
belt  in  his  life  of  Hugh  Boyd,  p.  185. 

*'  Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Juki  us  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acqualii. 
tance  was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  (being  both  grelit 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet;  the  conversation  turning  upon 
Joifitjs,  Sir  William  observed,  '*That  though  Juiritrshad  treated  him 
with  extreme  severity,  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  honest  fellow; 
that  be  freely  forgave  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that 
there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  would  more  gladly  drink  a  bottle  of  old 
Burgundy.*  Edit. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  it  was  signified  to  Sir  William 
Draper,  as  the  request  of  Lord  Granby,  that  he  should  desist  from  wri- 
ting in  his  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  Willicm  Draper  certainly  drew  Junius 
Vol.  I.  I  forward 
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provision,  which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  all  military  and 
parliamentary  views,  are  incompatible;  but  I  call  upon  you 
to  justify  that  declaration,  wherein  you  charge  your  Sove- 
reign with  having  done  an  act  in  your  favour,  notoriously 

forward  to  say  more  of  Lord  Granby's  character,  than  he  ori^nally  in- 
tended. He  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced, 
or  of  supporting  his  first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  reduce 
him  to  this  dilemma,  or  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  Toluntaiy 
attack  on  hit  side,  are  questions  submitted  to  the  candor  of  the  public— 
The  death  of  Lord  Granby  was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly 
owed  some  compensations  to  the  public,  and  seemed  determined  to  acquit 
himself  of  them.  In  privatelife,  he  was  unquestionably  that  good  man,  wh^ 
for  the  interest  of  his  country,  ought  to  hare  been  a  great  one.  Bammi 
vintmfacili  dixerii, '^magnum  iihenter.  I  speak  of  him  now  without  par- 
tiality; — I  never  spoke  of  him  with  resentment.  His  mistakes,  in  public 
conduct,  did  not  arise  either  from  want  of  sentiment,  or  want  of  judg- 
ment, but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of  saying  No  to  the  bad  people 
who  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he 
himself  thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow,  by  a  most  so- 
lemn declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political 
conduct,  which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  publia 
—Author. 

This  took  place  January  the  30th,  1770,  in  a  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Middlesex  election  Was  particularly 
discussed;  and  on  which  occasion  the  Marquis  of  Granby  delivered  him- 
self as  follows:— 

'*  I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  declare  myself  against  the  motion;  bat  I 
cannot  see  what  right  this  House  can  have  to  receive  any  person  into  it  as 
a  member  except  by  the  full  choice  of  his  constituents.  It  was  for  want  of 
considering  the  nice  distinction  between  expulsion  and  ina^iacitation  that 
I  gave  my  vote  for  the  sitting  of  a  member  who  was  not  returned  in  Uie 
last  session  of  this  parliament.  That  vote  I  shall  always  lament  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  my  life.  I  now  see  the  Middlesex  election  in  another 
light:  I  now  see  that  though  this  House  has  an  unquestionable  and  long 
established  right  to  expel,  yet  that  a  right  to  incapacitate  is  lodged  only  in 
the  legislature  collectively.  I  see  tliat  I  was  in  an  error,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  this  public  declaration  of  it,  and  give  my  vote  for  the 
amendment." 

The  belief  of  Junius,  *'  that  it  was  signified  to  Sir  W.  D.  as  the  request 
of  Lord  G.  that  he  should  desist  from  writing  in  his  Lordship's  defence," 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  notice  appended  to  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  this  controversy,  signed  Aurelius,  inserted  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  March  11,  1769.  "We  must  now  beg  leave  to  drop  thia 
dispute,  as  the  printer  has  received  a  hint  that  its  continuance  will  be  dis- 
agreeable." 

Sir 
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against  law.  The  half-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  £ng;landf  is 
appropriated  by  parliament;  and  if  it  be  given  to  persons 
who,  like  you,  are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a 
breach  of  law.  It  would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  far  as  Lord  Granby  was  implicated,  dropped  the 
subject;  though  he  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter  in  defence  of 
his  own  conduct,  in  which  he  again  catts  upon  Junius  to  avow  himself. 

* 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  Clifton,  April  24fA,  1769. 

A  Gentleman  who  sig^d  himself  An  Half -pay  SubcUtem^  has  called 
Upon  me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  ofBcers  now 
upon  half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have  an  effectual  method  of 
being  really  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment.  I  should 
have  been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of 
relief  for  them;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  application  than  a  public  newspaper;  as  unluckily  these  iU  jeotcm-. 
cdf  prfnocatinet  are  more  apt  to  di^gmt  than  guitten  the  desire  of  doing 
good«  especially  when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  botli 
rash  and  111  founded:  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what 
means  a  person  out  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  ^cai 
vortd,  and  who  of  course  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of 
much  use  to  those  gallant  and  distressed  gentlemen;  to  many  of  whom  1 
have  the  greatest  obligations;  of  which  I  have  upon  all  occasions,  made 
the  most  pubfic  and  grateful  acknowledgments;  nor  was  there  the  smallest 
necessity  to  vake  me  in  this  loud  manner  to  a  remembrance  of  their  im- 
portant services,  although  the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with 
forgetfiilnest,'  a  most  hetrvy  imputation!  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards 
those  by  whom  I  h^e  been  so  essentially  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so 
much  indebted  for  my  goodfortunei  which  however  is  not  so  great  as  the 
gentleman  imagines;  he  himself  forgets  that  the  Spaniards  have  alsoy^v- 
got  to  pay  the  ransom.  If  be  could  quicken  tlieir  memory,  instead  of  mine, 
the  officers  would  be  more  obliged  to  him. 

Their  bravery  has  given  me  a  competency,  a  golden  mediocriiy,  but  not 
much  affluence  or  liisuty,  which  is  a  stranger  to  my  house  as  well  as  to 
my  thoughts;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare  (notwithstanding  the^/fe 
ateertione  oi  a  Junius,  who  has  told  the  world  that  I  had  eold  the  partnere 
of  my  victory,  and  then  gravedy  asked  me  if  I  were  not  guilty  of  perjury) 
that  my  income  is  now  less  than  when  I  first  went  to  Manilla.  It  is  true, 
that  its  being  so  is  by  my  own  choice:  I  am  voluntarily  upon  an  equivalent 
for  half-pay;  and  although  I  would  most  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  king  and  country,  should  tlie  necessity  of  the  times  demand  mjr 
poor  assistance,  yet  I  would  not  ag^ain  accept  of  any  regiment  whatsoever, 
«r  interfere  with  the  pretensions  of  those  officers,  whose  good  fortune  has 
been  less  than  their  fnerits»  and  1  here  most  solemnly  declare,  tliat  I  never 
received  either  from  the  £ut  India  Company,  or  from  the  3pAnu'ds, 

directly 
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have  caUed  tbb  dtilMmounUe  transactiott  bf  ks  true  umm 
^joh  to  accommodate  two  penons,  by  particular  interest  and 
managemeot  at  the  castle.  What  sense  must  govemmeot 
have  hsd  of  your  services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given 
you  are  only  a  disgrace  to  you! 

Aad  now,  Sir  Williami  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  differeat  from  any  apprebeasioA  of  your 
resentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me« 
In  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to 
me*  From  the  lessons  I  have  given  you,  you  may  collect 
ft  profitable  instruction  for  your  future  life.  They  wUl  either 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct,  as  to  be  able  to  set  the 
most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  a  character,  which  will  only  pasa  without 
censure,  when  it  passes  without  observation. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  BIS  OaACB  THB  DUKB  OF  eRAFTOV. 
My  Lord»  18  March,  1769. 

Before  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  had 
beco  A  maxim  of  the  English  government,  not  unwillingly 

directly  or  ind&reottyi  sny  present  or  grmHJkation,  or  any  eircumttaiiee  of 
emoluinent  whatsoever  to  the  amount  of  live  shilUngs,  during'  the  whole 
coune  of  the  eipefUtum*  or  aifterwards,  my  legal  prize-money  excepted. 
The  Spaniards  know  that  I  refused  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  of^red 
ne  by  the  archbishop,  to  miligate  the  terms  of  the  ramom»  and  to  redace 
It  to  half  a  million,  instead  of  a  wAt/Sr  one:  so  that  had  I  been  disposed  to 
have  bately  wold  the  partners  of  my  victory,  avarice  herself  could  not  have 
wished  for  a  richer  opportunity. 

The  many  base  insinuations,  that  h*ve  been  of  Isle  thrown  out  to  my 
disadvantage  in  the  public  papers,  oblige  Ae  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
channel  for  my  vimlication;  and  flatter  myself  that  the  pubKc  wiU  bo  can^ 
did  enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  tiie  impertinence  o# 
egotism;  and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  bo  given  to  tlie  asoertions  of  a 
man,  who  is  ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  btood,  as  to  a  writer,  who> 
when  repeatedly  called  upon  to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  bis 
accusatioii,  still  skulks  in  the  dark,  or  hi  ti^memn  sobterfoge  of  a  mask. 

W.  O. 


admitted  by  the  people,  that  ereiy  imgracious  or  severe  ex* 
ertton  of  the  prerogative  should  be  phced  to  the  account  of 
the  Minister;  but  that  whenever  rni  act  of  grace  or  benevo* 
leiiee  was  to  be  performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine, 
my  Lord,  and  equally  advantageons  to  the  King  and  to  his 
subjects;  for  while  it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention, 
with  which  the  people  ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  it  tended  at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  their  attachment  to  the  person  of  their 
Sovereign.  If  there  be  not  a  fatality  attending  every  measure 
you  are  concerned  in,  by  what  treachery,  or  by  what  excess 
of  folly  has  it  happened,  that  those  ungracious  acts,  which 
faav<e  distinguished  your  administration,  and  which  I  doubt 
not  W€re  entirely  your  own,  should  carry  with  them  a  strong 
appearance  of  personal  interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity 
in  a  quarter,  where  no  such  interest  or  enmity  can  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  without  the  highest  injustice  and  die  highest 
dishononrf  On  the  other  hand,  by  what  judicious  manage- 
ment  have  you  contrived  it,  that  the  only  act  of  mercy,  to 
which  you  ever  advised  your  Sovereign,  far  from  adding  to 
the  lustre  of  a  character^  truly  gracious  and  benevolent, 
should  be  received  with  universal  disapprobation  and  dis- 
gust? I  shall  consider  it  as  a  ministerial  measure,  because  it 
is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  measure,  my  Lord  Duke,  be- 
cause you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  dependingf ,  it 

*  Les  rots  ne  se  sont  recerv^  que  les  nfnees.  lb  renTment  les  condem- 
DAtimM  vert  leun  afficiera.  Afontesifuieu* 

f  Tlie  content  for  the  Middlesex  election,  in  which  Wilkes,  though  sn 
outlmiv»  was  four  times  returned  through  tlie  favour  of  the  populace,  was 
oonducted  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  violence  and  outrage.  The  court 
ss  well  as  the  popular  party  had  its  committees  and  its  hired  mobs.  Edward 
H^Quirk  was  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  bow 
vesolutely  he  fuliilled  his  ofiice  in  heading  one'  of  the  court  mobs  may  be 
eolleeted  from  his  having  been  chiefly  concenwd  in  a  fray,  in  which  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Clarke,  belonging  to  the  opposite  mob,  was  killed.  M'Quirk 
was  commkted  to  prison,  and,  on  his  trial  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
smrder,  asd  he  was  of  coui'se  condemned  to  be  executed.  By  the  advice 
of  the  minisler,  however,  his  majesty  interposed  with  his  royal  grace,  and 
M'QtiiriK  was  pardoned  Edit. 
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was  natural  enough  that  government  should  give  him  every 
possible  encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  ser- 
vice for  which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  be 
performed  it,  made  common  cause  between  your  Grace  and 
him.  Th^  minister,  who  by  secret  corruption  invades  the 
freedom  of  elections,  and  the  ruffian,  who  by  open  violence . 
destroys  that  freedom,  are  embarked  in  the  same  bottom. 
They  have  the  same  interests,  and  mutually  feel  for  each 
other.  To  do  justice  to  your  Grace's  humanity,  you  felt  for 
Mac  Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  if  you  had  been  con- 
tented to  assist  him  indirectly,  without  a  notorious  denial  of 
justice,  or  openly  insulting  the  sense  of  the  nation,  you 
might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friendship,  with- 
out, committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign,  or  hazarding 
the  reputation  of  his  government.  But  when  this  unhappy 
m^n  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted  and  condemned;*-* 
when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently  employed  ip 
the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him  could  be  drawn- 
either  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life,  or  the  simplicity 
of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too  much  to  interpose 
the  strength  of  the  prerogative  between  this  felon  and  the 
justice  of  his  country "i^?  You  ought  to  have  known  that  an 

*  Wfiitehall,  March  11,  1769.  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  extend  his  royal  mercy  to  Edward  M*Quirk,  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  George  Clarke,  as  appears  by  his  royal  warrant  to  the  tenor  foUovviag. 

GEORGE  R. 
Whereas  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  Our  Royal  breast  concerning  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  death  of  George  Clarke,  from  the  representations  of  William 
Bloomfield,  Esq.  sargeon,  and  Solomon  Starhng,  apothecary;  both  of  whom, 
as  has  been  represented  to  Us,  attended  the  deceased  before  his  death* 
and  expressed  their  opinions  that  he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  he  received  at 
Brentford:  And  whereas  it  appears  to  Us,  that  neither  of  the  said  persona 
were  produced  as  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  though  the  said  Solomon  Star- 
ling had  been  examined  before  the  coroner,  and  the  only  person  called  to 
prove  that  the  death  of  the  said  George  Clarke  was  occasioned  by  the  said 
blow,  was  John  Foot,  surgeon,  who  never  saw  the  deceased  till  after  his 
death;  We  thought  fit  thereupon  to  refer  the  said  representations,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Recorder  of  Our  city  of  London,  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Richard  and  William  Beale,  and  the  said  John  Foot,  on 
the  trial  of  Edward  Quirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  call- 
ed Edward  M'Quirki  for  the  murder  of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  master, 

Wftrdeni, 
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example  of  this  sort  was  never  so  necessaiy  as  at  present; 
and  certainly  you  must  have  known  that  the  lot  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  a  more  guilty  object*  What  system  of  go- 
vernment is  this?  You  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the 
riotous  disposition  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  yet  when  the 
laws  have  given  you  the  means  of  making  an  example,  in 
every  sense  unexceptionable,  and  by  far  the  most  likely  to 
awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  offence,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  government  to  the  riots  you 
complain  of,  and  even  to  future  murders.  You  are  partial 
perhaps  to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  hdk  rather 
see  a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered  by  the  guards,  than 
one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law*.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons  company, 
conunanding  them  likewise  to  take  such  further  examination  of  the  said 
persons  so  representing,  and  of  sud  John  Foot,  as  they  might  think  neces- 
sary, together  with  the  premises  above  mentioned,  to  form  and  report  to 
Us  their  opinion,  *'  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  appear  to  them,  that  the  said 
George  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of  the  blow  he  received  in  the  riot  at 
Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December  last."  And  the  said  court  of  examiners 
of  the  Surgeons  company  having  thereupon  reported  to  Us  their  opinion, 
''  That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  did;"  We  have  thought  proper  to 
extend  Our  royal  mercy  to  liim  the  said  Edward  Quirk,  otherwise  Edward 
KiriCf  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quirk,  and  to  grant  him  Our  free  par- 
don lor  the  murder  of  the  said  George  Clarke,  of  which  he  has  been  found 
gttUty :  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is.  That  he  the  said  Edward  Qiurky 
otherwise  called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Qtiirk,  be  in- 
serted, for  the  said  murder*  in  our  first  and  next  general  pardon  that  shall 
oome  out  for  the  poor  convictii  of  Newgate,  without  any  condition  whatso- 
ever; and  that  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  his  appearance,  in  order 
to  plead  Our  said  pardon.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Given  at  Our  court  at  St.  James's  the  10th  day  of  March,  1769,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  command, 

ROCHFORD. 
To  Our  trusty  and  well  beloved  James  Eyre* 
Esq.  Recorder  of  Our  city  of  London,  the 
Sheriffs  of  Our  said  city  and  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 

*  See  this  subject  farther  touched  upon  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No. 
XXIV.   Edit. 
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The  measure  it  seems  was  so  extraordinary,  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  pub- 
lic* Let  them  be  fairly  examined* 

L  You  say  that  Mesars.  BromfieU  and  Starlings  were  not 
examined  at  Mac  ^iri'^s  triaL  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why 
they  were  nott  They  must  have  been  examined  upon  oath; 
and  it  was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not 
benefit,  or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwiae« 
is  it  conceivable  that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  ia 
such  material  evidence? 

You  say  that  Mr.  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death*  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examining  a  wound,  or  a  contusion,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not*^-^ While  the 
party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consi- 
der both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with  a 
certainty  confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention^. 
The  only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr*  Foot's  evi- 
dence was  insufficient,  because  he  did  not  examine  the  wound 
till  after  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative 
opinion,  given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr. 

*  ThU  sentence  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  J  vmus 
IS  said  to  have  no  correct  meaning.  ''Junius,'*  says  the  commentator, 
**  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintly  allusive  ezpreasioa, 
hastily  used  it,  and  blundered  into  nonsense  in  the  use.**  The  reader  how* 
ever  shall  now  determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who 
has  Utmdered  int0  nomerue. 

The  expression  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  correct,  thovgh  liable  to  be  misim- 
derstood  without  some  attention.  Every  coroner's  inquest,  indeed,  except 
in  the  cases  of  ship- wreck  and  treasure -trove,  is,  when  exercised  judicial- 
ly,  an  inquUitU  poat  mortem,'  but  it  can  only  legally  take  place  super  muttm 
eorporUf  ''on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body;*'  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced;  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutions),  requisites,  were  attend* 
edto;and  Junius  might  hence  remark  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  ss 
well  as  the  keenest  irony,  Ithvr  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England.  Edit. 
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Clarke,  either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to 
supersede  the  verdict'of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  M^ithdrawiilg  this  desperate 
wretch  from  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and 
which  the  whole  people  of  England  demanded  against  him, 
that  there  is  another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  coun- 
try, whose  pardoii  would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude, 
whose  fiardon  would  have  healed  all  our  divisions'*^?  Have 
you  quite  forgotten  th^t  this  man  was  once  your  Grace's 
i^i^hi!^  Or  h  it  to  murderers  only  that  you  will  extend  the 
mercy  of  tHe*  crown? 

Th^se  are  questions  you  will  not  answer,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary«  The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform 
tetiour  df  your  public  conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 

^  John  Wtlkes,'^>riti6riy,  and  before  the  diike  of  Gnfton  had  abandoned 
the  pwiiy  of  Lord  Choihain;  and  had  formed  a  party  for  hiiaaelf,  waa  one 
of  his  Grace's  moat  confidential  friends.  He  waa  at  thia  time  confined  iSi 
the  Kin^a  Bencti  prison,  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  ttie  court  of  this  name,  by  which  the  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been 
pronounced  ag^nat  him.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  ministe^rial  perse- 
cotioa  of  Wilkca^  waa  the  »eal  with  which  he  had  opposed  the  existing 
cabinet,  and  especially  the  odium  and  diagrace  in  which  the  miniatry  bad 
involved  themselves  by  issuing  a  general  warrant  to  seize  all  the  papers 
and  persons  of  whomsoever  they  suspected  to  be  concerned  in  writing  the 
fiuty-fifth  number  of  the  famous  political  and  periodical  paper  called  the 
North  Briton,  a  joint  publication  of  John  Wilkes,  Charles  Churchill,  and 
Lord  Temple^  The  question  of  general  warrants  was  hereby  necessarily 
brought  before  the  public.  The  popular  resentment  waa  roused  against 
^  abettofft  of  auch  ai  meaaure  to  the  highest  point  of  irascibility;  and 
Wilioea*  upon  the  next  general  election  that  enaued,  was  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  notwithstanding  his  outlawry, 
aa  n  proof  of  the  utter  contempt  in  which  the  ministry  were  at  this  time 
held  by  the  nation,  rather  than  out  of  any  personal  regard  for  Wilkes  him- 
self, whoae  own  miacondoct  must  otherwise  have  been  the  ruin  of  him.— 
£dit. 
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LETTER  IX. 

TO  HIS  OKACE  THE  DUKE  OF  G&AFTOW. 

I  HAVE  SO  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace's  discernment, 
that  when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  your  conduct  as- 
sures us,  that  he  writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without 
the  least  authority  from  your  Grace*^,  I  should  be  ready 
enough  to  believe  him,  but  for  one  fatal  mark,  which  seems 
to  be  fixed  upon  every  measure,  in  which  either  your  per* 
sonal  or  your  political  character  is  concerned.— Your  first 
attempt  to  support  Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Wilkes;  the  second  ensured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn. 
The  extraordinary  step  you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther 
lord  paramount  of  Cumberland,  has  ruined  his  interest  in 
that  county  for  evert*  The  House  List  of  Directors  was 
cursed  with  the  concurrence  of  government};  and  even  the 
miserable  Dingley  could  not  escape  the  misfortune  of  your 
Grace's  protection^.  With  this  uniform  experience  before 
us,  we  are  authorized  to  suspect,  that  when  a  pretended  vin- 
dication of  your  principles  and  conduct  in  reality  contains 
the  bitterest  reflections  upon  both,  it  could  not  have  been 
written  without  your  immediate  direction  and  assistance. 
The  author  indeed  calls  God  to  witness  for  him,  with  all  the 

*  He  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  containing^  a  long  and  laboured  YindicatioQ 
of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  WestoQ^ 
writer  of  the  Gazette.  Edit. 

t  See  note  upon  the  Nullum  Tempus  biUj  Junius  No.  lvii.  in  whidi 
Uie.contest  between  Sir  Jamea  Lowther  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  de- 
tailed at  lar^.  Edit. 

^  At  this  period  the  whole  four  and  twenty  directors  were  annually  cho- 
8en«  and  ten  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  not  inserted  in  the  houae  list, 
were  elected,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  government  wm  exerted 
in  its  support.  Edit. 

$This  unfortunate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
to  set  up  for  Middlesex,  his  Grace  being  determined  to  seat  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  had  hut  a  single  vote.  It  happened  unluckily,  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  aoA 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  popuUce. 
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sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  of  an  Irish  evidence,  to  the 
bf&t  of  his  knowkdge  and  beHcf.  My  Lord,  you  should  not 
encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven.  The  pious  Prince,  from 
whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend,  made  such  frequent  use 
of  th^m  in  his  public  declarations,  that  at  last  the  people  also 
feund  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven  in  their  turn.  Your 
administration  has  driven  us  into  circumstances  of  equal 
dbtress;— beware  at  least  how  you  remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provok- 
ed this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in 
public  life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  and  to  shew 
us,  that,  as  you  yourself  are  a  singular  instance  of  youth 
without  spirit,  the  man  who  defends  you  is  a  no  less  remark- 
able example  of  age  without  the  benefit  of  experience.  To 
follow  such  a  writer  minutely  would,  like  his  own  periods, 
be  a  labour  without  end.  The  subject  too  has  been  already 
discussed,  and  is  sufficiently  understood.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, however,  that,  when  the  pardon  of  Mac  Quirk  was 
the  principal  charge  against  you,  it  would  have  been  but  a 
decent  compliment  to  your  Grace's  understanding,  to  have 
defended  you  upon  your  own  principles.  What  credit  does 
a  man  deserve,  who  tells  us  plainly,  that  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  King's  proclamation  were  not  the  true  motives  on 
which  the  pardon  was  granted,  and  that  he  wishes  that  those 
chirurgical  reports,  which  first  gave  occasion  to  certain 
doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not  been  laid  before  his  Ma* 
jesty.  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  even  your  friends  cannot  de* 
fend  your  actions,  without  changing  your  principles,  nor  jus- 
tify a  deliberate  measure  of  government,  without  contra- 
dicting the  main  assertion  on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  conviction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  di- 
lemma, in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile 
your  political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged 
either  to  abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a 
felon  from  public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  prefer- 
red your  interest  to  every  other  consideration;  and  widi  your 
Qsual  judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the 
only  motives,  which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
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I  have  frequently  censured  Mn  Wilk/cs's  cpnduct,  yet 
your  advocate  reproaches  me  with  hayiog  devoted  myskelf  to 
the  service  of  sedition*  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us,  for 
which  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  good  qualities  you  fir^t  honoured  him 
with  your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discov- 
ered those  bad  ones  in  himi  at  which,  it  ^ee^^s,  your  d^hoifqr 
was  offended.  Remember,  my  Lord,  that  you  coatinped 
your  connexion  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  befso 
convicted  of  those  crimes,  which  you  have  since  takeq  pftins 
to  represent  in  the  blackest  colours  qf  blasphemy  and  treason. 
How  unlucky  is  it,  that  the  first  instance  you  have  g[iven  us 
of  a  scrupulous  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach 
of  a  moral  obligation!  For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  am 
proud  to  affirm,  that,  if  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  form  such 
a  friendship,  I  would  never  have  been  base  enough  to  betray 
it.  But,  let  Mr.  Wilkes's  character  be  what  it  may,  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that,  circumstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to 
the  public,  even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land  have  too  much  discernment  .to  suffer  your  Grace  to 
take  advantage  of  the  failings  of  a  private  character,  to  esta- 
blish a  precedent  by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and 
which  you  may  hereafter,  with  equal  ease  and  satisfaction, 
employ  to  the  ruin  of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom.— -*Con* 
tent  yourself,  my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages,  which 
the  unsullied  purity  of  your  own  character  has  given  you 
over  your  unhappy  deserted  friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the 
unforgiving  piety  of  the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God 
that  you  ^*  are  not  as  other  men  are;  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican."  In  a  heart  void  of  feel- 
ing, the  laws  of  honour  and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with 
impunity,  and  there  you  may  safely  indulge  your  genius. 
But  the  laws  of  England  shall  not  be  violated,  even  by  your 
holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sinner;  and  though  you  have  succeed- 
ed in  making  him  the  tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  vic- 
tim of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  X. 

TO  HR.  KDWARD  WS8TON. 

,    ^'*'  21  April,  1769. 

I  gAiD  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rience. It  seems  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  the  stipend  of 
twenty  commissions*;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospecta 

•  Under  the  presaraptton  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  ppccedinir 
letter,  entiUed  a  "Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,'' wa«  written  by 
Mr.  Weston,  and  which  was  avowedly  defended  by  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  under  the  signature  of  a  '' Vohmteer  in 
the  Government's  Service,"  the  foUowing  short  letter,  addressed  to  that 
gentleman,  obviously  from  the  pen  of  J  vjni  us,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

TO  THR  RIGHT  HON.  RDWARD  WRSTOV. 

^     ^"'     ^       ,  ,  April  20, 1769. 

Yowa  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodUy  and  mental  infirmities,  which 
fcr  the  world's  edification,  you  have  pubUsfaed  to  it,  demands  some  respect! 
or  the  cause  you  have  embarked  in,  would  entiUe  you  to  none.  The  Ust 
gtimmerings  of  your  expiring  taper,  however,  do  your  hero  no  honouri  and 
I  fear  the  principle  that  has  kindled  it  obtains  you  no  credit  You  are 
a  privy  counsellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Gazette,  comptroller  of  the 
sslt-^ffice,  a  clerk  of  the  signet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establish, 
ment:  such  is  the  Volunteer!  And  you  may  remember  when  you  wereun- 
der  accrctary  of  sute,  the  division  of  500/.  among  the  people  left  to  your 
discretion,  of  which  you  motkttiy  clumed  400/.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so 
upright,  and  so  disinterested  is  the  man/  Let  Junius  be  the  dirty  riucai 

ywi  call  him,  I  know,  you  know,  and  the  world  knows,  what  you  are 

Cairo.  , 

This  letter  produced  a  short  reply  from  the  Volunteer,  in  which  he  de- 
aies  that  Mr.  Weston  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letters  under 
that  signature;  and  ooe  from  Poetikastos,  who  attacks  Juki  us  in  the  fol- 
lawing  words: 

••You conclude  your  despicable  vindication  of  an  honour  which  you  do 
not  possess,  by  asserting  •  tiiatyou  are  a  master  in  tiie  art  of  representinir 
the  treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  ■  vj* 

Inn!  of  whom?  You,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Junius,  are  a  base 
scoundrel.  You  lie;  and  you  may  find  out  who  gives  you  the  lie.'* 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under  written  answer:— 

TO  THE  RIGHT  BOM.  BDWARO  WESTON. 

April  2r,  ir69. 
The  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  uiL 
Either  several  people  of  intelUgence  and  consideration  have  been  grossly 

deceived. 
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are  at  an  end^  you  are  still  looking  forward  to  rewards,  wUch 
you  cannot  enjoy*  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
bounty  of  government  dian  you  are. 

— —  ton  impudence, 
Temeraire  vidllard,  aura  sa  recompense. 

But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  altercation  either  with  the 
impotence  of  your  age,  or  the  peevishness  of  your  diiseases* 
Tour  pamphlet^,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  been  so  little  read^ 
that  the  public  oannot  know  how  far  you  have  aright  to  give 
me  the  lie,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  words. 

Page  6—*  !•  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives,  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alledged,  must  appear  fully  sufficient^ 
with  or  without  the  opinions  of  the  surgeons. 

'2.  That  those  very  motives  must  have  been  the  foun- 
dation, on  which  the  Earl  of  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c« 

^  3.  That  he  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Earl  of  Roch* 
ford  seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  re- 

decetvedf  or  our  doughty  Volunteer  declares  upon  hit  honour  an  untruth.  I 
cannot  believe  a  mitinformaUon,  unlen  the  world  should  have  thought  that 
no  impertinent,  expectant,  old  fellow,  could  have  been  found  to  dispatch  te 
lame  an  errand  but  you. 

You  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distribution:  I  applaud  your  mo- 
desty; but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Tou  <Ud  claim  4I0OL  out 
ofSOOi.for  your  own  tcl/g  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
people  who  can  attest  it.  And  you  shall  find  that  1  dare  say  something  else 
to  your  mortification,  if  you  vuppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you, 
your  petulance,  and  yoiur  crudities. 

I  don't  belieye  the  governors  of  Bedlam  indulge  their  patients  with 
news*papers^  or  I  should  have  supposed  that  PoeHhoHot  had  obtained  his 
genteel  residence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords 
and  pistols,  and  requires  the  but  argument  instead  of  the  iteet.  The  public 
has  pronounced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Felo  de  te,  from  his  own 
peni— -I  am  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not 
have  the  trouble  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  hk  ; 
sword.  I  should,  however,  {Mty  the  elegant  Junius,  who  well  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  independent  public,  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
every  fool,  sycophant,  and  bully.  Crito.  Edit. 

*  It  is  possible  J  unius,  though  his  information  was  generally  accurate,  ■ 
was  incorrect  in  attributing  this  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For,  in  a  letter  •: 
inserted  by  Mr.  Weston  in  the  Public  Advertiser  a  few  months  afterwards, 
October  14,  he  solemnly  denies  his  having  written  this  and  a  variety  of 
pimphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him.  Eoit* 
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ports  before  the  King,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  auffieient 
motives,'  &c* 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be  defending  go- 
Femment  on  their  principles  or  your  own* 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
not  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  your  own  manners,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  rascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index*  His 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  from  nature.  The  impres- 
sion they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  represent  the  treache- 
ry of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  King. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XI. 

TO  HIS  OKACB  THE  DUKE  OF  ORAVTOK. 
Mt  Lord,  24  April,  1769. 

The  system  you  seemed  to  have  adopted,  when  Lord 
Chatham  unexpectedly  left  you  at  the  head  of  a£Fairs,  gave 
us  no  promise  of  that  uncommon  exertion  of  vigour,  which 
has  since  illustrated  your  character,  and  distinguished  your 
administration.  Far  from  discovering  a  spirit  bold  enough 
to  invade  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  princi* 
pies  of  the  constitution,  you  were  scrupulous  of  exercising 
even  those  powers,  with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  legally  invested.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten 
how  long  Mr.  Wilkes  was  suffered  to  appear  at  large,  nor 
how  long  he  was  at  liberty  to  canvass  for  the  city*  and  coun- 

*  Prior  to  bis  ofTering  himself  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Wilkes  had 
become  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
fiulore  in  the  city,  that  he  pressed  forwards  to  the  county.  The  populace, 
both  cases,  were  so  numerously  and  so  violently  attached  to  him,  that 
any  serious  riots  were  the  consequence-— and  so  outrageous  were  they 
two  or  three  insUnces,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that 
|tbe  ^^  sod  even  the  palace  itself  were  not  free  from  danger.  Of  these 

riotr. 
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tfj  with  lall  (1m  ttihrors  6f  an  outlawry  hanghi]^  over  him*« 
Our  gracious  Sovereign  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  eztraordl- 


riots,  the  moat  serious  that  occurred,  wer6  on  the  meetiag  of 
wheti  the  populace  surrounded  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  an  ezpecta* 
tkm  of  seeing  "Wilkes,  who  had  then  been  elected  member  for  Middle- 
sex, liberated,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  In  the  senate,  in  the  course  of 
wliich  several  persona  were  killed  by  the  firing  of  the  military;  and  on  the 
counter  address  to  that  of  thd  city  being  carried  to  St.  James's  by  thoas 
who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose;  on  which  last  occasion  the  riot  act 
was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord  Talbot»  the  lord^steward,  had  his 
stsrff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand.  E  ox  T. 

*  As  Junius  was  eatroniely  severe  in  his  censures  on  Lord  Mansfield; 
it  is  deemed  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech 
on  the  reversal  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry,  by  which  it  will  appear,  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  chief  justice  was  even  privately 
threatened  upon  the  occaidon,  should  his  decision  of  the  catise  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the 
reader's  perusal,  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled,  and  rarely 
excelled;  it  forms  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  the  defendant, 
and  which  have  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confide nUy  relied  on  by  his 
counsel  at  the  bar;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  upon 
the  whole,  aflcr  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  the 
strongest  inclination  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  no  arguments  which  have 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me 
are  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  out- 
lawry should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it— andher^Iet  me  make 
a  pause. 

"  Many  arguments  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  upos 
the  consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  as  they  may  aflfsct 
the  defendant  as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  general.  As  to  the  fint, 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  them  upon  himself; 
they  are  inevitable  consequences  of  law  arising  from  his  own  acts  if  the 
penalty^to  which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  s  punishment  ade- 
quate to  the  crime  he  has  committed,  he  should  not  have  brought  himself  ] 
into  this  unfortunate  predicament,  by  flying  from  the  justice  of  his  coun- 
try; he  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  oThis  ovm 
eonduct,  however  hitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be;  and  although  we 
may  be  heartily  sorry  for  any  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  this 
situation,  it  is  not  in  our  power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power, 
to  deliver  him  from  it}  we  cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  cre- 
ating irregularity  in  the  pitoceedings;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences 
of  that  judgment  by  pardoning  the  crime;  if  the  defendant  has  any  pretea-  ] 
sions  to  mercy,  those  pretensions  must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exer* 
ciaed  in  another  place,  where  the  constitution  has  wisely  and  necesssrily 
vested  it:  the  crown  will  judge  for  itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  inter- 
fere 
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nary  care  you  took  of  his  dignity  and  of  the  aafety  of  his 
person^  when»  at  a  crisis  which  courtiers  affected  to  call 

fere  with  punUhmeiit,  we  have  only  to  declare  the  la^w;  none  of  us  had 
any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  thia  bunnesa,  nor  any  wishea  upon  the 
•vent  of  it;  it  waa  not  our  fault  that  the  defendant  was  proaecuted  for  the 
libeb  upon  which  he  haa  been  convicted;  I  took  no  share  in  another  place, 
in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  prosecute  him  for  one  of  themi  it 
waa  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  fled; 
it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  outlawed;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he 
rendered  himself  up  to  justice;  none  of  us  revived  the  prosecution  agiunst 
him,  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  it  was  revived ;  it  is 
not  our  fiiult  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record,  nor  is  it  in  our 
power  to  create  any  if  there  are  none;  we  are  bound  by  our  oath  and  in  our 
consciences,  to  give  such  a  judgment  as  the  law  will  warrant,  and  as  our 
reason  can  prove;  such  a  judgment  as  we  must  stand  or  fall  by,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity;  in  doing  it,  therefore,  we 
must  have  regard  to  our  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill  and 
knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold;  no  considerations  whatso- 
ever should  mislead  us  from  this  great  object  to  which  we  ever  ought,  and 
I  trust,  ever  shall  direct  our  attention.  But  consequences  of  a  public  na- 
ture, reasons  of  state,  political  ones,  have  been  strongly  urged,  (private 
anonjrmous  letter^  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over)  open  avowed  publications 
which  have  been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have 
endeavoured  to  influence  or  intimidate  the  court,  and  so  prevail  upon  us  to 
trifle  and  prevaricate  with  God,  our  consciences  and  the  public:  it  haa 
been  intimated  that  consequencea  of  a  frightful  nature  will  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  this  outlawry;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal, 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  demand  it,  that  the  multitude  will  have  it  so« 
that  the  continuation  of  the  outiawry  in  full  force,  will  not  be  endured;  that 
the  execution  of  the  law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted:  these  are  ar- 
guments which  wiU  not  weigh  a  feather  with  me.  If  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion are  to  ^llow  our  determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences, though  we  should  be  the  innocent  cause— we  can  only  say  FUa 
justitia  mat  calum,'  we  ahall  discharge  our  duty  without  expectations  of 
approbation,  or  the  apprehensions  of  censure;  if  we  are  subjected  to  the 
latter  unjustiy,  we  must  submit  to  it;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take 
care  not  to  deserve  it  He  must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  stag- 
gered by  such  a  consideration. 

"The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ig^rant  or  the 
wicked,  the  Mendax  Infafmia^  which  is  the  consequence  of  both,  are  equal- 
ly indifferent  to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any 
impression  on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.— Those  who  imagine  judges 
are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most 
grossly  deceive  themselves;  and  for  my  own  part  I  trust  that  my  temper, 
and  the  colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  with  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour to  shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  King's 
Vol,  L  L  measures; 
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alarming,  you  left  the  metropolis  exposed  for  two  nights 
together,  to  every  species  of  riot  and  disorder.  The  secu- 
rity of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then  sufficiently 
provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway^s  firmness*  and  Lord  Wey- 

measures;  if  I  have  ever  aiForded  any  assistance  to  government;  if  I  have 
discharged  nny  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to 
preserve  pure  and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining, 
unsullied,  the  honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  an  upright  adminis- 
tration of,  to  give  a  due  effect  to  the  lavrs,  I  have  hitherto  done  it  without 
any  other  gtfl  or  reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one« 
the  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  afFoct  to 
scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind;  1  wish  earnestly  for  popularity;  I  will  seek 
and  will  have  popularity;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it;  I  will  have 
that  popularity  which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not 
the  applause  of  a  day;  it  is  not  the  huxzas  of  thousands  that  can  g^ve  a 
moment's  satisfaction  to  a  rational  being;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be 
a  weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  capti- 
vated by  such  wretched  allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary 
gratifications.  I  ssy  with  the  Roman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much 
truth  as  he  did,  '  Ego  hoc  atiimo  temper  Jui,  ut  ittvidiatn  virtute  partiun,  gio' 
ritini  non  infamiam  putarem:^  But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further; 
personal  violence  has  been  denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied 
with;  I  do  not  fear  such  threats;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  fear 
them:  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  shocking  extremities:  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let 
it  be  so;  even  such  an  event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome  eifects; 
such  a  stroke  might  rouse  the  better  part  of  the  nation  from  their  lethar- 
gic condition  to  a  state  of  activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  pun- 
ish the  daring  and  impious  hands  which  had  violated  it;  and  those  who 
now  supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatens  all  liberty,  from  the  most 
abandoned  licentiousness,  might,  by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men  are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 
If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  our  property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and 
valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  gpddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  humours,  and  to 
appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  civil  and  political  institutions  are  to  be 
disregarded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth 
preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon,  who  lays  down 
his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  government  and  the 
constitution  of  his  country."  Edit. 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
father  of  the  present  Mrs.  Darner,  who  constitutes  indeed  his  only  issue. 
He  had  enjoyed  several  places  of  high  rank  and  confidence  at  court  during 
the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  but  was  stripped  of  tliem  all  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  having  voted  in  the  lower  house,  in 
opposition  to  government,  upon  the  question  of  General  Warrants.  He 

was 
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mouth's  discretion;  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  of  faded  beauty*, 
had  lost  all  memory  of  his  Sovereign,  his  country  and  him- 
self. In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  with  vigour, 
for  you  would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support 
you.  The  friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you 
without  shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence 
for  applauding  your  conduct.  But  these  it  seems  were  not 
occasions  worthy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reser- 
ved the  proofs  of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  trials  of  greater 
hazard  and  importance;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful 
relaxation  of  the  executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim 
of  credit  to  indulge  in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you 
seem  determined  to  compensate  amply  for  your  former 
negligence;  and  to  balance  the  non-execution  of  the  Islws 
with  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  From  one  extreme  you 
suddenly  start  to  the  other,  without  leaving,  between  the 
weakness  and  the  fury  of  the  passion8,.one  moment's  inter- 
val for  the  firmness  of  the  understanding. 

These  observations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour. 
But  the  business  of  the  present  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to 
look  back  to  a  series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting 
or  important,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so 
singularly  daring,  that  it  excites  all  our  attention,  and  en- 
grosses all  our  resentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrcll  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.! With  this  precedent  before  you,  with  the  principles  on 

was  a  man  of  an  independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  his  opinion,  and 
like  hia  favourite  couain,  Horace  Walpole»  much  attached  to  literature 
a»nd  the  fine  arts.  Edit. 

*  The  duke  of  Grafton  was,  at  that  time,  living  with  the  celebrated 
Nancy  Parsons,  aAer wards  Lady  Maynard.  Edit. 

f  In  the  contest  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  Hpuse  of  Commons, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1769,  had  proceeded  to  the  severe  step  of  expelling 
Mr.  IVilkes,  for,  among  other  offences,  republishing,  in  the  St.  James's 
Chroniclr.  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  ma- 

gistratef 
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which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of  Com- 
moDS,  perhaps  less  virtuous  than  the  present,  every  county 

pistrates  for  Surry,  with  the  ensuing  prefatory  remarks:  **  I  send  you  the 
following  authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  by  more  than 
three  weeks  to  the  fatal  10th  of  May,  1768,  shews  how  long  the  horrid 
massacre  in  St.  George's  Field's  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon, 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  aheltish  project  can  be 
brooded  over  by  some  infernal  spirits,  without  one  moment's  remorse  *  Mr. 
Wilkes  having  admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved,  "  That  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  a  member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house, 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has 
resolved  to  be  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel;  and  who  has 
been  convicted  in  the  court  of  King's  bench,  of  having  printed  and  pub- 
lished a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and  impious  libels;  and,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  said  court,  has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  twenty- two 
months  imprisonment,  and  is  now  in  execution  under  the  said  judgment, 
be  expelled  this  house,"  whkh  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  219  against 
137.  On  the  l€th  of  February,  1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for 
Middlesex  without  opposition.  On  the  day  following  the  election  was  va- 
cated, and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  incapable  of  being 
elected  into  that  parliament.  Notwithstanding  this  resolution  of  the  house, 
he  was  a  third  time,  Iffiknch  10,  elected  without  opposition;  for  Dingley, 
as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  even  a  nomination.  This 
election,  however,  was  also  declai'ed  void  the  next  day.  The  great  mass 
of  Middlesex  freeholders,  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  a  more  violent 
commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon  their  right  to  return  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as  often  as  it  pleased.  Wilkes  was 
a  third  time  expelled:  and  to  oppose  him  with  a  certainty. qf  success,  ano- 
ther device  was  now  contrived,  and  under  the  promise  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  seated  for  the  county  in  opposition  to  Wilkes,  Col.  Luttrell  was 
prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  seat  he  then  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with 
all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  upon  the  occasion.  With  every  possi- 
ble effort  exerted  in  his  favour,  however,  Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing mo)-e  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again 
retun^ed  almost  unanimously.  The  ministry  were  intimidated:  but  stiU 
resolved  to  carry  their  new  device  into  effect.  Wilkes  was  not  now,  there- 
fore, to  be  openly  re-expelled,  but,  which  amounted  to  the  same  things  to 
be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament  in  consequence  of  his  pre- 
vious expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared  the  sitting  member. 
Yet,  with  an  incongruity  not  often  to  be  paralleled,  the  sheriffs,  instead  of 
being  punished,  were  admitted  to  have  done  their  duty,  in  allowing  Wilkes 
to  have  become  a  candidate,  and  in  returning  him  as  fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  large  now  joined  in  the  cause  of  the  Middlesex  freehold- 
ers; the  parliament  from  exercising  the  unconstitutional  act  of  rejecting 
one  person  who  was  a  real  member  of  its  body,  without  an  adequate  cause, 
and  in  admitting  another  person  to  be  a  member  who  had  never  been  re- 
turned 
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in  En^and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  treasury,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Posterity 
will  be  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  not  contenting  yourself 
with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them  the 
immediate  blessingsof  your  administration.  Boroughs  were 
already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government.  Counties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.  But  their  solenrm 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  de- 
test may  be  appointed,  by  another  choice,  to  represent  them 
in  parliament.  Tet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sheriflfs  obeyed 
the  laws  and  performed  their  duty"*^.  The  return  they  made 
must  have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would 
have  been  censured  for  making  it.  With  every  good-natured 
allowance  for  your  Grace's  youth  and  inexperience,  there 
are  some  things  which  you  cannot  but  know.  You  cannot 
but  know  that  the  right  of  the  freeholders,  to  adhere  to  their 
choice  (even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear 
and  indisputable  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ex- 
clude one  of  their  own  members:— nor  is  it  possible  for  you 
not  to  see  the  wide  distance  there  is  between  the  negative 
power  of  rejecting  one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  ap* 
pointing  another.  The  right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favour- 
able sense,  is  no  more  than  the  custom  of  parliament.  The 
right  of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution.  To 
violate  that  right,  and  much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other 
set  of  men,  is  a  step  leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution 
of  all  government.  So  far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes 
a  House  of  Commons,  which  does  not  represent  the  people. 
A  House  of  Commons  so  formed  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction and  the  grossest  confusion  of  ideas;  but  there  are 
some  ministers,  my  Lord,  whose  views  can  only  be  answer- 
turned  by  a  majority  of  votes,  was  declared  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of 
political  incapacit}'',  every  vote  and  act  of  which  must  necessarily  be  incom- 
petent and  ille^pslative,  and  the  throne  was  throng^ed  with  petitions  and 
remonstrances  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to 
dissolve  it.  Edit. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish  the  sheriffsy  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  that  tliey,  in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes,  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty.  « 
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ed  by  reconciling  absurdities,  and  making  the  same  propo- 
sition, which  is  false  and  absurd  in  argument,  true  in  fact* 

This  measure,  my  Lord,  is  however  attended  with  one 
consequence,  favourable  to  the  people,  which  I  am  persuad- 
ed you  did  not  foresee*.  While  the  contest  lay  between  the 
ministry  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  character 
gave  you  advantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not 
the  memory  of  your  former  friendship,  should  have  forbidden 
you  to  make  use  of.  To  religious  men,  you  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  exaggerating  the  irregularities  of  his  past  life^-^to 
moderate  men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  faction.  Men,  who  with  this  character,  looked  no  farther 
than  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  see- 
ing Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.  You  have  now 
taken  care  to  shift  the  question;  or,  rather,  you  have  created 
a  new  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than 
any  other  £nglish  gentleman.  You  have  united  this  country 
against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  deci- 
sion of  whiph  our  existence  as  a  free  people,  absolutely  de- 
pends. You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  re- 
presentation in  parliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  freeholders.  If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once, 
it  may  happen  frequendy;  it  may  happen  always— and  if  three 
hundred  votes  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatsoever,  can 
prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
even  with  one.  The  consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the 
constitution  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.  I  trust  you  will  find,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understanding,  though 
you  have  treated  them,  as  if  they  had  neither  sense  to  feel, 
nor  spirit  to  resent.  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  our 
ancestors,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  io  this  coun- 
try, who  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict;  and  with 
ever)'  prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such 
abilities  in  your  Grace,  as  should  entitle  you  to  succeed  in  an 
enterprize,  in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predeces* 

*  The  reader  i«  desired  to  mark  this  prophecy. 
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sors  have  found  their  destruction.  You  may  continue  to  de- 
ceive your  gracious  master  with  false  representations  of  the 
temper  and  condition  of  his  subjects.  You  may  command  a 
venal  vote,  because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage 
of  your  office.  But  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make 
a  tame  surrender  of  their  rights,  or  that  an  English  army 
will  join  with  you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. They  know  that  their  first  duty,  as  citizens,  is  para- 
mount to  all  subsequent  engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer 
the  discipline,  nor  even  the  honours  of  their  profession,  to 
those  sacred  original  rights,  which  belonged  to  them  before 
they  were  soldiers,  and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the 
birthright  of  Englishmen. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system,  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mis* 
tress*;-»the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads 
to  treachery  and  persecution.  Indulge  the  people.  Attend 
Newmarket.  Mr.  Luttrell  may  again  vacate  his  seat;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes,  if  not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgptten.  To  be 
weak  and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal; 
and  wide  is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  populace  and 
a  convulsion  of  the-  whole  kingdom.  You  may  live  to  make 
the  experiment,  but  no  honest  man  can  wish  you  should 

survive  it. 

JUNIUS.   ' 
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TO  HIS  OBACB  THB  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
My  Lord,  30  May,  17G9. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  been  most  successful, 
had  been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument, 
I  should  have  thought  my  time  not  ill  employed,  in  continu- 

*  The  Duke^  about  this  time»  had  separated  himself  from  Ann  Parsons, 
but  proposed  to  continue  unked  with  her,  on  some  platonic  terms  of 
friendship,  which  she  rejected  with  contempt.  His  baseness  to  this  wo- 
man is  beyond  description  or  belief. 
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ing  to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  minister,  and  stating  it 
fairly  to  the  public.  But  when  I  see  questions,  of  the  highest 
national  importance,  carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  openly  violated,  without  argu- 
ment  or  decency,  I  confess,  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair. 
The  meanest  of  your  predecessors  had  abilities  sufficient  to 
give  a  colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to 
their  understanding;  and,  in  former  times,  the  most  venal 
parliaments  made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the 
minister,  that  he  should  furnish  them  with  some  plausible 
pretences  for  selling  their  country  and  themselves.  Tou  have 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of 
government  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yourself  to  the 
passions,  nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  touch* 
You  apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your 
friends,  who,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  en- 
ter heartily  into  a  debate,  until  they  have  divided. 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject 
of  curious  speculation.— There  is  something  in  both,  which 
distinguishes  you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers,  but  all 
other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that 
you  should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your 
indolence  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied, 
but  that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  call  it  the 
genius  of  your  life,  should  have  carried  you  through  every 
possible  change  and  contradiction  of  conduct,  without  the 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue;  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.  This,  I  own, 
gives  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  look  back  together  to  a  scene,  in  which 
a  mind  like  yours  will  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  you  stood,  to  your  Sovereign,  your  country, 
your  friends,  and  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  some 
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excuse  to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  your 
administration.  If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not 
die  integrity  of  a  patriot,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  shew  us, 
at  least  the  firmness  of  a  man«-«For  the  sake  of  your  mis« 
tress,  the  lover  shall  be  spared.  I  will  not  lead  her  into  pub- 
lic, as  you  have  done,  nor  will  I  insult  the  memory  of  de- 
parted beauty*  Her  sex,  which  alone  made  her  amiable  in 
your  eyes,  makes  her  respectable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men,  has 
made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious  in  the 
extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace, 
for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue,  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back  with  plea* 
sure  to  an  illustrious  pedigree,  in  which  heraldry  has  not  left 
a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you*. 
You  have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheritance  of  re- 
putation. There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of  character, 
by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the 
blackest  features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  the  first  lived 
and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  the  second  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different  characters 
happily  revived,  and  blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and  se* , 
vere  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live  like 
Charles  the  second,  without  being  an  amiable  companion, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did,  without  the 
reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
schools,  in  which  the  English  nobility  are  formed  to  virtue^ 
when  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham's  protectionf. 
From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  you 

*  The  first  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  During  the 
prog^ss  of  the  revolution  he  abandoned  the  Stuarts  for  King  William: 
and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  generally  ranked  themselves  among  Uie 
party  of  the  Whigs.  Edit. 

t  To  understand  these  passages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  noted  pam- 
pblet,  called  tlie  Biitory  of  the  Minority. 

V«x.  I.  M 
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to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popubrity,  which  young  men 
usually  set  out  with,  aod  seldom  preserve:— grave  and  plau- 
sible enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business;  too  young  for 
treachery;  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expec* 
tations.  Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your 
political  wonder  and  attachment*;  yet  you  deserted  hinit 
upon  the  first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power 
with  Lord  Rockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
first  negociation  failed,  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  ad* 
ministration,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  engage* 
Still,  however,  he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  ez<* 
plain  to  the  world,  why  you  consented  to  act  without  him, 
or  why,  after  uniting  with  Lord  Rockingham,  you  deserted 
and  betrayed  him.  You  complained  that  no  measures  were 
taken  to  satisfy  your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  party,  had  been 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  have  since  contributed,  not  a 
little,  to  your  present  plenitude  of  power;  yet,  I  think.  Lord 
Chatham  has  less  reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied;  and  as  fior 
Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  perhapa,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  wab  first  introduced  into  the  poUdcsl  worklat  an 
early  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Lord  Chatham 
(then  Mr.  Pitt)  as  a  determined  Whig.  To  the  adininbtration  of  Lord 
Egremont  and  the  Earl  of  Granville  succeeded  tbst  of  the  Dake  of  Bedfotd^ 
-who  soon  became  obnoadous  to  Lord  Bute,  the  gsardian  of  his  Migesty*s 
non-a|^,  and  stiU  his  confidential  adviser.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
deputed  to  propose  another  administration  conjointly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Temple,  and  Lord  Lyttleton.  They  all  objected,  however,  to  the  undue 
influence  of  the  noble  favourite,  and  the  dnke's  proposal  was  declined. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  now  applied  to,  and  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own:  Mr.  Pitt  refused 
to  unite  in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accq;)ted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  8<ion 
became  chagrined  and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received 
him  into  communion;  and  in  the  ministry,  shortly  after  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  by  himself,  in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system, 
liowever.  Lord  Chatham  did  not  long  continue — he  \irithdrew  in  disgust; 
but  the  noble  duke,  instead  of  following  him,  took  the  lead  upon  himself, 
and  commenced  an  administration  of  his  own.  Edit. 
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life,  Ihat  you  should  have  so  many  compensations  to  make 
in  die  closet  for  your  former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gra- 
cious master  understands  your  character,  and  makes  you  a 
persecutor,  because  you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  .his  last  administration  upon  prin- 
eiples  which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
doset,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration,  which  had  been 
fermed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius,  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point  on  which  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  last;  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weary  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now 
fisiirly  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac, 
from  the  Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to 
the  hopes  of  a  Virgin^  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.  One 
would  think  that  you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the 
frailty  of  nuptial  engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friend- 
ship as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  might  have  been  secured  to 
you  by  the  auspicious  marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf 
his  nephew.  But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn 
too  close;  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's ambition,  after  making  her  an  honest  woman,  to  work 
a  miracle  of  the  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy 
nobleman  has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large 
consumption  of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traf- 
fic,  I  dare  say,  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  half  the 
representative  integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view^  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The  fa- 
vour of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now  a 
strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet;  and,  if  it  be  neces- 

*  His  Grace  had  lately  married  Mist  Wrottetley,  niece  of  the  Com/  Ger» 
trmde,  Dueheu  rfJSet^^rd. 

f  Mita  Liddsly  after  her  diverts  from  the  Duke,  married  Lord  Upper 
•iiKNry. 
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sary  to  betray  oae  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even  Lord 
Bute  at  defiaDce.  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly  remem* 
ber  what  use  the  Duke  of  Bedford  usually  makes  of  his  pow- 
er^; and  our  gracious  Sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  rejoices  at 
this  first  appearance  of  union  among  his  servants.  His  late 
Majesty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  famity  connexion 
between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. A  more  active  prince  may  perhaps  observe,  with  sus- 
picion, by  what  degrees  an  artful  servant  grows  upon  his 
master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of  du^  and  at- 
tachment, to  the  painful  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  humUe 
insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of  peremp- 
tory submission.  The  interval  is  carefully  employed  in  form- 
ing connexions,  creating  interests,  collecting  a  party,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  double  marriagesf ;  until  the  deluded 
prince,  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted  to 
his  service, and  insignificant  enough  to  be  always  dependent 
upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded, and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct,  as  a  minister,  is  but  the 
counterpart  of  your  private  history;— *-the  same  inconsisten- 
cy, the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  yoo,  from 
the  first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act^,  on  principles  of  con- 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bute.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford's  abute  of  power  here  referred  to,  is  again  noticed  in  Jowxus, 
Letter  xxxvi.  and  consisted  in  compellinfif  his  Majesty  to  displace  Mr. 
Mackenzie  from  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  shortly  after 
his  appointment,  in  favour  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  In  this  act  of  co- 
ertion  Mr.  Grenville  bore  an  equal  part  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the 
resigiiation  of  these  ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  ia 
his  former  post.  edit. 

t  See  notes  in  the  preceding  page.     bdxt. 

t  At  the  period  here  referred  to,  tlie  American  colonies  bad  acquired 
such  a  population,  and  proportion  of  public  wealth,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  enquire,  more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  done  iato  tlie  pecu- 
liar mode  of  its  politictd  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  bind 
it  to  the  latter  in  a  moi*e  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial departments  were  chartered  by  the  crown  and  expressly  exempted 
from  legislative  taxation,  but  that  others  were  not  chartered  in  any  way, 
and  of  course  possessed  no  such  privilege.  From  the  capacity  of  their 

being 
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venience,  to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  die  right;  theti  forward 
to  Lord  Rockingham's  surrender  of  the  fact;  then  back  again 
to  Lord  Rockbgham's  declaration  of  the  right;  then  forward 
to  taxation  with  Mr*  Townshend;  and  in  the  last  instance, 
from  the  gende  Cmiway's  undetermined  discretion,  to  blood 
and  compulsion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford*:  Yet  if  we  may 
believe  the  simplicity  of  Lord  North's  eloquence,  at  the 
opening  of  next  sessions  you  are  once  more  to  be  the  patron 
of  America.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister?  or  is  it 
the  ominous  vibration  of  a  pendulum?  Had  you  no  opinion 

being  now  able  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  a  desire 
to  equalize  the  entire  colonization,  and  from  a  professed  belief  that  char- 
ters granted  by  the  crown  with  such  an  exemption  as  above,  displayed  an 
undue  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  it  was  determined  upon,  by  Mr.  Gren- 
tiUe's  administration,  to  bring  the  matter  boldly  to  an  issue,  and  for  the 
legislature  to  claim  an  authority  over  the  colonies  bypassing  an  act  which 
should  immediately  affect  them.  The  statute  enacted  for  this  purpose  was 
the  Statnfi  Act,  which  impoaed  a  duty  upon  many  of  the  articles  most  cur- 
rent through  the  polonies.  The  colonies  were  thrown  into  a  general  com- 
motion by  this  measure,  the  duty  could  not  be  coUecied,  and  almost  every 
province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  both 
the  propriety  and  legality  of  the  conduct  of  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
the  rf^A<,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  admitted  the  right,  but  denied  the 
etcpedieney/  while  many  poUticians  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
the  pleaders  on  all  sides,  vadllated  in  their  (pinion,  and  sometimes  united 
with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  Of  this  last  description  was 
tike  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  occasionally  favoured  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  occa- 
sionally the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's,  and  at  last  sided  with  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend  in  a  determined  resolution  to  carry  the  system  of  taxation  into 
effect  at  all  hazards.  Edit. 

*  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Extra  official  State  Papers,**  from  which  extracts 
have  been  made  in  notes  to  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Nos.  xxxi.  and  lizi. 
narrates  the  following  anecdote  as  having  happened  to  himself  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act. 

^  The  morning  afWr  the  resolution  passed  in  the  Route  of  Commons, 
to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act,  and  to  bring  in  the  declaratory  bill,  I  was  sent 
for  to  a  meeting  of  the  Opposition  at  Mr.  Rigby's  in  Partiament  Street; 
when  I  came  there,  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Rigby  came  out  to  me  and  told 
me,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  several  others  desired  to  know  my  opinion 
of  the  effects  which  those  resolutions  would  produce  in  America.  My  an- 
answer  was  in  few  words — addrette*  ofthanJkM  and  meaturet  of  rebellion. 
Mr.  Grenville  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Rigby  swore  by  Go-d 
he  tliought  to,  and  both  wished  me  a  good  morning.''  Edit. 
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of  your  own,  my  Lord?  or  was  it  the  gratificttlioii  of  betray- 
ing every  patty  with  irhich  3rou  have  been  united,  and  of  de- 
serting every  political  principle,  in  which  you  had  concurred^ 

Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  regret  from 
this  admirable  system  of  provincial  government.  They  will 
find  gratification  enough  in  the  survey  of  your  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  Lord  Shdbume,  die  British  court 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded**  The 
French  saw  tiie  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministiy,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt.  They  would  proba- 
bly have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  ha2»rd  a 
rupture  with  this  country;  but,  being  once  engaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  without  dishonour*  Common  sense  foresees 
consequences,  which  have  escaped  your  Grace's  penetration. 
Either  we  suffer  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  have  probably  no  conception  of,  or 
we  oppose  them  by  an  underiiand  management,  which  only 
disgraces  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any 
purpose  of  policy  or  prudence.  From  secret,  indirect  assist- 
ance, a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  be« 
comes  unavoidable;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in 
the  war,  and  are  obliged  to  hazard  every  thing  for  an  object, 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north;  but 
this  I  believe  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  distri- 
buted to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription,  would  have  kept 
the  Turks  at  your  devotionf*  Was  it  (economy,  my  hotdi 

*  Lord  Shelburney  father  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lantdovm*  while 
secretary  of  state,  instructed  oor  ambassadsr  at  the  court  of  Versaillea  to 
remonstrate,  in  very  spirited  terms,  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica 
by  the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  hii 
colleagues,  and  he  resigned  his  situaUon,  Oct.  21, 1768.  But  see  note  to 
Letter  xii.p.46k 

t  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  influence; 
the  court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructiog 
it,  through  their  means,  in  modcra  tactics,  po  m  to  enable  it  to  support 

mort 
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or  did  the  coy  reaistance  you  have  consUDtly  met  with  ia  the 

British  senate,  mnkt  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan?  j 

Your  friends  indeed  have  the  first  chum  upon  your  bounty^ 

but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in  pension  to 

Sir  John  Moore*,  it  would  not  have  disgraced  you  to  have 

allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of  the  public* 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention*  Here, 
I  confess,  you  have  been  active.  An  amiable,  accomplished 
Prince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices, 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.  The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment*  Tour  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successfuL  Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead,  we  have  seen  the  natural  effects  of  a  system 
of  government,  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible*  We 
have  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  some- 
tiuMS  violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  seen 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Sovereign  insulted;  and  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  by  his  own  servants  into  public  questionf. 
Without  abilities,  resoludon,  or  interest,  you  have  done 
more  than  Lord  Bute  coidd  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at 
his  heels* 

Your  Grace,  litde  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed  down  in  these 
colours  to  posterity.  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
die  memqry  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the 

more  succeMfully  Uie  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  Russia.  The 
growing  extent  of  French  influence  oyef  the  continent,  might  in  this  in- 
stance perhaps  have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  even 
transferred  to  the  court  of  St  James's.  Edit. 

*  Sir  John  Moore  was  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Grace*s, 
I  where  he  succeeded  in  completely  squandering  away  his  private  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Graflon»  out  of  compassion,  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 
question.  Edit. 

fThe  wise  Dtdce,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  influence  of  govem- 
aient  to  procure  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects. 
They  came  in  very  thick  from  Scotland,'  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this 
ktter,  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 
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fonns  of  a  ciHistitution,  which  our  anceston  vainly  hoped 
would  be  immortal;  and  as  for  your  personal  character,  I 
will  not,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  yon 
can  wish  to  have  it  remembered*  The  condition  of  the  pre- 
senttimes  is  desperate  indeed;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's  office  to  punish, 
though  he  cannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a 
pattern  to  imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter;  and  as  your 
conduct  comprehends  every  thing  that  a  wise  or  honest  mi- 
nister should  avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a  negative  instruc- 
tion to  your  successors  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THE  PmiKTBB  OF  THB  PUBLIC  ADVBBTISBB. 
Sir,  12  June,  1769. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it  convenient 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  JtrNius,  are  now  reduced  to  the 
last  melancholy  resource  of  defeated  argument,  the  flat 
general  charge  of  scurrility  and  falsehood.  As  for  his  stile, 
I  shall  leave  it  to  the  critics.  The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  public.  They  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  I  think  a  bare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with 
any  man,  who  judges  for  himself.  Let  us  take  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  been  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous  by  the  arbitrary 
appointment  of  Mr.  LuttrelU 

2.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  frequently  lead  his  mis- 
tress  into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
as  if  he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient^  temple  of  Venus,  and 

*  Miss  Panons  had  si  this  time  turpassed  the  prime  both  of  her  youth 
and  beauty. 
See  this  anecdote  related  more  in  detail  in   MisceUaiieous  Lettera^ 

No.  XX.  Edit. 
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cqvid  buiy  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins?— -Is  this 
die  man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  WilkesV  morals? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  pi^sumpttve  ancestors  as' 
atrongly  marked  in  him,  as  if  he  had  descended  from  them 
in  a  direct  legitimate  line?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pr6« 
phetic;  and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  die 
fact? 

4*  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  him  to 
the  rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban-' 
doned? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Rockingham,  and  betray 
him? 

6.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  firiend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction? 

7.  Did  he  not  take  bis  degrees  with  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White\  and  the  Opposition? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chatham's  principles,  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  With  a  set 
of  men,  who,  though  they  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have  in  every  diflfierent  situation,  and  at  all  timed, 
been  equally  and  constandy  detested  by  this  country? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  Moore  a  pension  '6f  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year? — ^This  may  probably  bt[  an  acquittance  bf 
fiavoors  upon  the  turf;  but  is  it  possible  foi  a  minister  to  oiK^ 
a  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation,  which  has  so  very  lately  cle^at-'^ 
ed  away  the  beggary  of  the  civil  list,  at  the  expense  of  mofe^ 
dun  half  a  million? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  mode  of  thinking  or  acting  with  re-' 
spect  to  America,  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ha^  not  suc- 
cessively adopted  and  abandoned? 

It.  Is  there  not  a  singular  mark  of  shame  set  upon  this 
man,  who  has  so  little  delicacy  and  feeling  as  to  submit  to 
the  opprobrium  of  marrying  a  near  relation  of  one  who  had» 
debauched  his  wife?— In  the  name  of  decency,  how  are  thesei 
amiable  cousins  to  meet  at  their  uncle's  table?— -It  will  be  a 
scene  in  (Edipus,  without  the  distress. — Is  it  wealth,  or  wit^ 
or  beauty y— or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  love? 

Vol.  L  N 
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The  test  i8.^tqri9U8-^  Tlwt  Cofs^ >as  t^cmsaa^fic^i^ 
the  French:  that  in  some  insqanqe^j^K^  l9^v7s,I>av({.i>eeii^  scan* 
4alously  reUxpfl,,aD4  ij^  others  dafipgly  y^UttAj  fuid  that 
the  KipgVsiitgfi^t9j){^vf  b^enc^led  VUPOQ  to  aaisuTe  him  of 
their  fideliqr,  in  fpiceof  t^  mca^ref  qf  hfs  servants.  .: 
.  (A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  ii^c;tssif<;h  «s 
these,  is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  be  answered. 
l^Y  general  assertions,  or  general  reproaches;  |Ie  may  want 
elpqoence  to  ami^se  or  pei;^ijuide|  l^Hff^peij^iag  tri^th*  he  must 
always  convince. 

,    PHiLo  jpmys. 
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TO  TRB  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  APTSflTIS^. 

Sp.    ,^.[.  ;  ''..'..        :    2$ June, Jl7«J. 

Thb  nam^.of  Old  Noll  is,. destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
hpuse.of  Sjt^prt..  Thei!e  is  an  p.c^inouj^  fatality  in  it,  wt^^cf^, 
even  :the  spuijio^us  ^de^^ndants.o^;f)ie  family,  capqo^  esc;y)p^, 
Oliver  Croni^<^U  had  the  merit  q£  co|iducting  Charles 4he 
^rsttothe.blofjk.  Yqur,.correspoi|dentOLD  ||]^oll*, appears 
^  have  th|i^  ^^^^  desi^  upon  the  Duke,  of  Graftop;  His 
i^ji;uments  i^onsist  Ij^ett^r  with  the  thlf  hf  has  assumed,  than 
vf^jh  the  principles  he  professes;  for  .th9ugh  he  pretends  to 
be,  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  the 
best  reasons,  why  his  patron  should  regularly  fojilpw  the  bXt 
of  his  presvimptive  ap^ostor. — ^Through  tl^e  wbpie  course  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  life,  I  see  a  strange  eoc|eavour  to  unite 
contradictions,  which  cannot  be  reponciled-  He  marries  to 
be  divorced; — ^he  keeps  a  mistress  to  .remind  him  of  conju- 

'       '.  I 

*  A  correspondent  Und^r  this  signature  replied  to  the  preceding  tetter 
(jf  PHX1.0  JvNius,  inthct^tiblic  Advertiser^  dated  Jufie  19;  introdudng 
Us  observations  with  the  fUlawlng  paragraph.  r 

,  <*  Though  Brilo  JuKijpts  is,  in  every  sense*  unworthy  of  an  answer  as 
a  writer;  yet,  as  he  has  compressed  into  pmall  compass  what  he  calls  the 
facts  Hcivanced  b'y  JumysV  I  will  answer  them  briefly  one  by  one,  and 
for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire  consequence  by  discussing' 
it  in  a  serious  manner.**  £i>it. 
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gal  cttdeannentSi  aad  he  chooses  such  friends,  as  tt  is  a  virtitt 
in  him  to  deseit*  If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that 
accomplished  president,  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  ^ 
Charles  the  fiysc,  to  be  revived  in  some  modem  sycophant*, 
liis  Grace,  I  doubt  not,  would  by  sympathy  discover  him 
among  the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide 
in  those  paths^  which  naturally  conduct  the  minister  to  thb 
scaflbld* 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
mcceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noil  is  too  modest 
io  catt  it  an  election)  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  confuted 
by  argument*  It  is  a  point  of  fact,  on  which  every  English 
gentleman  will  determine  for  himself.  As  to  lawyers,  their 
pirofessioti  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
and  wrong,  aind  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their 
knowfcdge  ot*  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should 
decide  for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.  With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  the  chancellor 
•hat  liever  yet  given  any  authentic  opinionf .  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton^  is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest  man;  and  the 
Attorney  General^  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty,  to 

*  It  18  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  ^^^  name  of  Bradthcrm. 
—Author. 

And  as  little  so  that  Old- Noll  was  the  nick  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods  and  the 
two  families.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  descended  from  the  Stuaits;  and 
Bradshaw  was  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  regicide  court,  which, 
under  the  secret  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  (or  Old  Noll)  condemned 
Charles  the  first  to  death.  Bradshaw  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's private  secretary  at  tlie  present  moment,  and  Juki  us  here  insinuates 
that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter  signed  Old  Noll,  which  had  a 
chance  of  proving  as  fatal  to  his  Grace's  cause,  as  ever  the  names  of  Brad* 
shaw  or  Old  Noll  had  proved  fatal  to  his  Grace's  ancestor. 

Bradshaw,  before  his  present  appointment,  had  been  an  under-clerk  in 
the  war-ofRce,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary,  for  his 
activity  and  diHpatch  of  business.  In  the  month  of  May,  1772,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

For  a  further  account,  see  Letter  xxxvi.  note.  Edit. 

f  Lord  Camden.  Edit. 

I  At  this  time  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  and  just  appointed  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, with  a  salary  of  30001.  Edit. 

$Mr.  De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Watsingfaam.  Edit. 
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take  care,  I  presume,  that  it  shtdl  neter  break  out  into  a 
criminal  excess.  Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  the  Queeiu 
Th«  Doctor  recollected  that  he  had  a  place  to  presenre, 
though  he  forgot  that  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  We  have 
now  the  good  fortune  to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles, 
as  well  as  writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  rea* 
son,. the  Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted;  but  whoever 
wishes  to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate^,  or  to  rob  a  coun- 
try of  its  rightsf ,  need  make  no  scruple  of  coBsulting  the 
Doctor  himself* 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  sufficiently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age; 
yet,  considering  his  rank  and  station,  I  think  it  would  do  him 
more  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact,  than  to  defend  it  by 
such  authority*  But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 
yet  a  certain  display  of  it,  a  certain  outrage  to  decency,  and 
violation  I  public  decorum,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
should  never  be  forgiven*  It  is  not  that  he  kept  a  mistreat 
at  home,  but  that  he  constantly  attended  her  abroad.—- It  b 
not  the  private  indulgence,  but  the  public  insult  of  which  I 
complain*  The  name  of  Miss  Parsons  would  hardly  have 
been  known,  if  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  not  led  her 
in  triumph  through  the  Opera  House,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen^*  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  manner,  we 
may  admit  the  shameless  depravity  of  his  heart,  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  understanding? 

His  Grace,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  a  regular  domestic  man, 
and  as  an  omen  of  the  future  delicacy  and  correctness  of  his 

*  Doctor  Blackatone  had  been»  unfortunately  for  himseif,  an  adviaer  of 
Sir  James  Lowtiicr  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  Cumberland  crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  law  otmdlum  temput. 
See  Letter  lvxt.  Edit. 

t  Doctor  Bluckstone  had  also  supported  g;ovemment  in  its  rejection  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  See  Letters  of 
Junius,  No.  xviii,  as  also  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  lvx.  subscribed 
Simplex.  Edit. 

i  See  this  transaction  more  fully  detailed  in  MisceUaneous  Letters, 
Mb.rK.  £bit. 
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coodnet,  he  marries  a  fint  cousin  of  die  man,  who  had  fixed 
that  mark' and  title  of  infamy  upon  him,  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  husband  unhappy  and  ridiculous.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  the  same 
fiite  a  second  time,  and  as  to  the  distress  of  meeting,  I  take 
for  granted  the  veoeraUe  uncle  of  these  common  cousins  has 
aettled  the  etiquette  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  a  mistake 
should  happen,  it  may  reach  no  fiurther  than  from  Madame 
majemme  so  Madatne  ma  cauibu* 

The  "Duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  excellent  reason 
for  deserting  his  friends«»-The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord 
Chatham^f-^p-thr  debility  of  Lord  Rockingham;— -or  the  in« 
£miy  of  Mr*  Wilkes,  lliere  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did 
BOt  appear  to  be  quite  so  well  acquainted,  or  so  violently 
ofimded  with  the  infirmities  of  his  friends*  But  now  I  con- 
fess they  are  not  ill  exchanged  for  the  youthfrd,  vigorous 
virtue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^-the  firmness  of  General 
Conwayf;— i^he  blunt,  or  if  I  may  call  it,  the  aukward  In- 
tegrity of  Mr*  Rigby^,  and  the  spodess  morali^  of  Lord 
Sandwich^* 

If  a  large  pension  to  a  broken  gamblerii  be  an  act  worthy  of 
commendation,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connexions  will  fur- 
nish him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  praiseworthy  ac- 
tions; and  as  he  himself  bears  no  part  of  the  expense,  the 

*  Lord  Chftthsni»  it  it  well  known*  laboured  under  t  premature  decrepi- 
tude of  body,  from  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  gouts  but  his  maiid 
waa  never  affected  by  such  parozysnia.  Edit. 

fSee  bit  character  in  Letter  xx.  note.  Edit. 

\  Mr.  R'tg^by  waa  introduced  into  political  life  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford^ 
to  whom  he  had  chiefly  recommended  himself  by  hia  convivial  talenta.  He 
at  length  attained  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaater  of  the  British  Ibroes. 
Hia  pretensions  to  mugrity  are  well  known,  even  to  the  present  moment, 
to  have  been  rather  auJtward, 

I  It  waa  Lord  Sandwich,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Warburton,  com- 
plained to  the  Houae  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  Essay  on  Woman,  and  induced 
their  lordships  interference;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  writer  waa  pro« 
aecuted  by  the  crown.  The  irony  of  the  expression  here  adopted  proceeds 
from  the  well  known  fact  that  Lord  Sandwich  waa  at  thia  very  time  the 
most  profligate  and  blasphemous  of  all  the  Bedford  party.  Edit. 

0  Sir  John  Moore. 
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^ilerosity  of  discributirtg  the  public  money  Ibr  die  sujipoBt 
of  virtuous  families  in  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable 
proof  of  his  Gnnte^s  humani^. 

•  As  to  public  affairs,^^/  Notl  is  a  little  tender  of  descend* 
ing  to  particulars*  He  <i6es  not  deny  that  Coiisica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France^  and  he  confesses,  that  v^ith  regard  to 
Akmerica,  his  patron's  measures  have  been  subfect  to  some  v» 
riatloii;  but  then  he  promises  wonders  of  stabilitjrimdfinBneas 
for  the  future*  These  are  mysteries,  of  which  ^e  must  not 
pretend  to  judge  by  experience;  and  droly,  I  fear/,  we  shall 
perish  in  the  Desert,  before  we  arrive  at  the  Lahdof  Promise, 
lo  the  regular  course  Of  things,  the  period'of  the  Dtike  of 
Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  shodld  now  be  approachmg. 
The  imbccilitv  of  fab  infant*  state  was  committed  to  L.oid 
Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  took*  some  care  of  hitf  edudi* 
tion*  at  that  ambignoius  age,  which  lies  between  the  fellies 
of  political  childhood,  and  the  vices  of  piAitrty.  The  empire 
of* the  passions  soon  succeeded*  His  earliest  princi|^es  and 
connexions  were  of  course  forgotten  or  detpised*  The  xom» 
pany  he  has  lately  kept  has  been  of  no  service  to  bis  mondsj 
and,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  we  see  the  character  of 
his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished*  An  obstinate  un» 
governable  self  sufficiency  plainly  points  oat  to  us  that  staie 
of  imperfect  maturity,  at  which  the  graceful  levity  of  youth 
is  lost,  and  the  solidity  of  experience  ndt  yet  acquired.  It  is 
possible  the  young  man  may  in  time  grow  wiser,  and  reform; 
but,  if  I  understand  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such  corrigi- 
ble stuff,  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him, 
before  he  has  accomplished  the  destruction  of  this  country. 
Like  other  rakes,  he  may  perhaps  live  to  see  his  error,  but 
not  until  he  has  ruined  his  estate* 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

•  Charles  Townshend,  younger  brother  of  the  first  marquis  of  Towns- 
bend,  who  had  been  inducted  into  political  life  under  the  banners  of  the 
first  Lord  Holland,  drew  up  the  plan  for  taxing  Anierica,  which  t!ie  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  persuaded  to  adopt,  and  thus  avowed  himself  t.>  be,  in  this 
instance,  a  pupil  of  Charles  Townshend,  who  wus  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  the  period  here  referred  to,  in  which  office  he  died,  and  was 
iuccecded  by  Lord  North  in  1767.    Edit. 
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liETTBRXV. 

TO  RI8  OR  ACS  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

If  fttturelHKi'|;iircii  ]^u  aq  and^ivtahding  qualified  to  j[eq> 
pac^with  cbeiridies^atad  prtncipk8,of  jroarhbarty  she  would 
hsve  atiadei^ioi^  perhaps,  the  mostifbrmidabh;  miniBter  thai 
ever  waa  em^ojrcid,  under  a  limttedranGsiarch^  to  accomplish 
the  ndn>of  a  fineepeafilej  When  neither  t^efeelinga  of  shame, 
Ae  reproaches  ^c^{C0niit]enGe,  nor  the:  dread  of  punishment, 
form  any  faanta.the  stesignssof  a  miniscbr,  the  people  wcmld 
have  too  atiuch  reason:  to.  laihent  theirijctodition,  if  thej-  did 
not  find  some  resource  in  the  wciakness  of  hb  understandings 
Wetiwe  it  to:the  bounty  of  Pconridence,  that  the  comfdeteat 
licprayicy'of  the  heart  is  sonietiines  atfauigely  united  with  a 
coofiisiott  of  the  mind,  which  cduoteracts  the  most  fevoriter 
principles,  and  makes  the  same  man  Plreacherous  without  art, 
and  a  hypocrite  without  deceivingf^-.Thfiiiiieasures,  for  in-* 
stance,  in  which  your  Grace's  actiint^^liaa  been  chiefly  exerted, 
as  they  were  adopted  without  skill,  should  havcb^en  conduct- 
edwtlh  mdrethan  common  dexterity^  But  truly,  my  Lord,  the 
executidn  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design«  By  one  decisive 
step,  y»u  hare  defeated  all  the  arts  of  writings  You  have 
iaiHy  confounded  the  intrigues  of  opposition,  and  sUenced 
iheclamobrs  of  faetton.  A  dark^  ambiguous  system  might 
require  and  furnish  v  the  materials  of  ingenious  illustration; 
and,  in  doubt&il  measures,  the  virulent  exaggeration  of  party 
arast  be  employed,  to  rouse  and  engage  the  passions  of  the 
people*  You  have  now  brought  the  merits  of  your  adminis-> 
tration  to  an  issue,  on  which  every  Englishman,  of  the  na|> 
rowest  capacity,  may  determine  for  himself*  It  is  not  an 
alarm  tothe  passions,  but  a  calm  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people,  upon  their  own  most  essential  interests.  A  more 
experienced,  minister  would  not  have  hazarded  a  direct  in« 
vaaion  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  before  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
With  such  a  cause  as  yours,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
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70a  have  Ae  court  at  your  devotion,  unless  yen  can  find 
means  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury*  The  collective  body 
of  the  people  form  that  jnvy,  md  £rdm  their  decision  there  is 
but  one  appeal* : .       •  t   .; 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you^  at  acrisiS'Of  such 
difficulty  and  danger,  shoiridlong  sinoe  havebessv  considered. 
Judging  6'uly  of  your  disposition,  yoiuf  have  perhaps  mistaken 
die  extent  of  your,  capacity*.  Goodfaidi  wndUOy  have  so 
long  been  received. as  sydooimous  terms,  that  Unreverse  of 
the  proposition  haa  jgrovm  iinto:  credit,'  a^id  everf  ivlUaih  fan- 
cies himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  isthe  apprehension  <yf  your 
friends,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  .drawa  adme  hasty  co/adu* 
sion  of  this  sort,  and  thatA  partial  rsliaoee  upon  your  nu>ral 
character  has  betrayed  you  beyond  the>depdi>of  your  under- 
ataodittg*  You  liaisernnw'  carried  things  too  far  to  ratreat» 
Yc^  have  plainly  declared  So*  the  people  what  they  arts  to  ex*- 
pect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administratioiu  it  is.tlmc 
for  your  Grace  to  consider  arhat  you  also  may  expect  in  re* 
turn  from  their  spirit  an4  their  resentment*   . 

Since  the  accession  of  pur  most  graciaos  Sovereign.tothe 
throne,  we  faavcseeniasy^tem  of  govemmciit,  which  may 
well  be  called  a  ivign  of  eaperiments*  Parties  lof  all  denonu- 
nations  have  been  employed  and  disipissed*  The  advice  of 
the  ablest  men  int  this  country  has  been  repeatetfy  called  for 
and  rejected;  and  whep  the  Royal  dispkasure  has  been  sig^ 
nified  to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  pro^ 
portioned  to  his  abilities  and  integrity*  '  The- spirit  of  the 
FAVOURITE  had  some'  apparent  influence  upon  every  admin*: 
istration;  and  every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance 
of  duration  as  long^as  they  sub^nitted  to  that  influence*  But 
there  were  cenain  services  to  be  performed. for  the  Favour- 
ite's security,  or  to  gratify  his  resentments,  which  your  pre- 
decessors in  office  had  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  un- 
dertake* The  moment  this  refractor}'  spirit  was  discovered, 
their  disgrace  was  determined*  Lord  Chatham^JMr.  Gren- 
ville,  and  Lord  Rockingham  have  succesiivdy  had  the 
honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring  their  duty,  as  servanta 
of  the  public,  to  those  cotnpliances  which  were  expected 
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firom  thdr  Btadon.  A  aubmissiye  administnition  was  at  last 
graduallf  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  parties,  inter- 
ests, and  connexions:  and  nothing  remained  but  to  find  a 
leader  for  these  gdlant  well-disciplined  troops*  Stand  forth, 
my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute  found  no  re* 
flource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing 
attperioriiy  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd  inflexi- 
ble judgment  of  Mr*  GrenviUe*,  nor  in  the  mild  but  deter- 
mined integrity  of  Lord  Rockingham.  His  views  and  situa- 
tion required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and  he 
wms  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sttiim,  and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
I^y  arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace* 
flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  ac- 
tion, ]rou  become  vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of 
alternate  indolence  or.fury,  which  have  governed  your  whole 
adminbtration.  Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  peo- 
ple soon  becoming  desperate,  lik^  other  honest  servants,  you 
determined  to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  diffi- 
colties  with  yourself.  We  owe  it  to  your  'Grace's  well- 
directed  labours,  that  your  Sovereign  has  been  persuaded 
to  doubt  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to 
suspect  the  virtues  of  their  Sovereign,  at  a  time  when  both 
were  unquestionable.  You  have  degraded  the  royal  digni^ 
into  a  base,  dishonourable  competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry  even  this  last  contemptible  tri- 
umph over  a  private  man,  without  the  grossest  violation  of 

*  Mr.  G*  Grenidlley  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple^  and  brother  in 
Iaw  to  I^ord  Cbatbamy  was  a  political  eUve  of  his  maternal  uncle  Lord 
Cobbam.  He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party,  in  consequence  of 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham,  the  confidential  friend  of 
BoUngbroke,  and  father  of  Lord  Egremont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  se« 
cretaries  of  state,  when  Lord  Bute  in  1762  was  appointed  first  Lord  of 
tbe  Treasury.  He  planned  the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the 
opposition  to  Wilkes.  He  afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with 
Lord  Bute,  and,  upon  his  resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Lord  Rockingham;  the  most  pure  and  unmixt  Whig  leader  of  his  day, 
with  whom  also  Lord  Temple  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  now  united 
themselves.  Edit. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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the  fundamental  laws  of  the  coiwtttiitioii  and  righto  of  the 
people.  But  these  are  rights,  my  Lord,  which  70a  can  no 
more  annihilate,  than  you  can  the  soil  to  which  ihey  are  an* 
nexed.  The  question  no  longer  turns  upon  points  of  national 
honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of  expedience 
and  propriety  of  measures  at  home*  It  was -not  inconsistent 
that  you  should  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  another  coun* 
try*,  which  you  had  persecuted  in  your  own;  and  in  the  com- 
mon arts  of  domestic  corruption,  we  miss  no  put  of  &r  Ro- 
bert Walpole's  systemf  except  his  abilides«  In  this. humble 
imitative  line,  you  might  long  have  proceeded,  safe  and  con* 
temptible.  You  might,  probably,  never  have  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even  have  been  despised .  with 
moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be  distingoished, 
and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other  road  to  fame 
but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric,  which  you  theaght 
had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  the  military  force  introduced  an  alarming 
change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The  arbitraiy 
appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation  of  the 
laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of  legis* 
lation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen,  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.  With  a  succession  of  snch  ap- 
pointments, we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collect- 
ed, in  the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of 
England  will  have  as  litde  share  as  the  devoted  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measureSi 
nor  deceived  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr.  LuttreQ 
seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county, 
they  will  not  listen  to  those  subdeties,  by  which  every  arbi- 
trary exertion  of  authority  is  explained  into  the  law  and  pri- 
vilege of  parliament.  It  requires  no  persuasion  of  argument, 
but  simply  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  to  convince  them,  that 

*  Corsica.  Edit. 

t  See  note  to  Letter  xvx.p.  111.  Edit. 
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to  trMtfier  die  right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  re* 
presenutive  body  of  the  people^  contradicts  all  those  ideas 
of  a  House  of  Commons,  which  they  have  received  from 
dieir  forefadiers,  and  which  they  have  already,  though  vain* 
ly  perhaps,  delivered  to  their  children*  The  principles,  on 
which  this  violent  measure  has  been  defended,  have  added 
-acorn  to  injury,  and  forced  us  to  feel,  that  we  are  not  only 
oppressed,  but  insulted. 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protection  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of 
England?  The  city  of  London  has  given  a  generous  exam- 
ple to  the  kingdom,  in  what  manner  a  king  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  addressed*;  and  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet 
in  your  courage  to  stand  between  your  Sovereign  and  the 
addresses  of  his  subjects*  The  injuries  you  have  done  this 
country  are  such  as  demand  not  only  redress,  but  vengeance. 
In  vain  shall  you  look  for  protection  to  that  venid  vote, 
which  you  have  already  paid  foiw^mother  must  be  pur- 
chased; and  to  save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Commons  must 
declare  themselves  not  only  independent  of  their  constitu- 
ents, but  the  determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.  Con- 
aider,  my  Lord,  whether  this  be  an  ej^tremity  to  which  their 
fears  will  permit  them  to  advance;  or,  if  their  protection 
should  fail  you,  how  far  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the 
sincerity  of  those  smiles,  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  with- 
out reluctance  upon  a  libertine  by  profession.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed the  least  of  the  thousand  contradictions  which  attend 
you,  that  a  man,  marked  to  the  world  by  the  grossest  viola- 
tion of  all  ceremony  and  decorum,  should  be  the  first  ser- 
vant of  a  court,  in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling 
ia  reUgion.  Trust  not  too  far  to  appearances,  by  which  your 
predecessors  have  been  deceived,  though  they  have  not  been 
injured.  Even  the  best  of  princes  may  at  last  discover,  that 
diis  is  a  contention,  in  which  every  thing  may  be  lost,  but 
nothing  can  be  gained;  and  as  you  became  minister  by  acci- 
dent, were  adopted  without  choice,  trusted  without  confi- 

*  See  this  tubject  fiulher  notioed  in  JvNtvs't  Letter  xrxvii. 
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dence^  tnd  contltiued  without  farcnlr,  be  assured  thte,  wbea* 
ever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be  discarded  without  even 
the  forms  of  regret*  You  will  then  have  reasou  to  be  thank* 
All,  if  you  are  perttiitced  to  retire  to  that  aeaft  of  leaniiBg» 
which,  in  contemplation  of  the  system  of  your  fife^  the  com- 
parative purity  of  ytmr  manners  with  those  of  dteir  high 
steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recommending  circamst»Keay 
has  chosen  you  to  encourage  die  growing  virtue  of  their 
youth,  and  to  preside  ov^r  their  education**  Whenever  die 
spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bikhopricks  shall  have 
departed  frotn  you,  you  will  find  diat  learned  seminary  per- 
fecdy  recovered  from  die  delirium  of  an  inatsliation,  and, 
what  in  truth  it  oug^t  to  be,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of 
slumber  and  dioughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  suton 
of  the  university  will  no  longer  distress  3ncMir  modesty,  fay 
proposing  you  for  a-piRtem  to  their  pupils*  The  learned  dul- 
ness  of  declamation  win  be  silentf;  and  even  the  venal  mnse^, 
though  happiest  ia  fietiott,  will  forget  your  virtues.  Yet,  hue 
die  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I  could  wish  dmt  ybur  re^ 
treat  might  be  deferred,  until  your  morals  riiall  happily  be 
ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corruptmi,  at  which  the  worst 
exatnples  cease  to  be  contagious* 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO  THB  PRINTER  OP  TRR  PUBLIC  ADT£RTIS£R. 
'     Sir,  19  July,  1769. 

A  GREAT  deal'  of  useless  argument  might  have  been 
saved,  in  the  political  contest  which  has  arisen  from  die 

*  The  Dafce  of  Grafton  was  chaaoeUor»  aiid  Lotd  Sandwich  high  stew- 
ard of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Epit. 

f  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  person  here  supposed  to  be  hinted  at  by  the  author. 
Edit. 

^  He  allades  to  Gf  ay^  celebrated  Ode  to  Music,  composed  and  per- 
fonned  on  the  instaUation  of  his  Grace  as  chancellor  of  the  university; 
bei^nningy 

Hence!  avaunt!  tis  holy  ground— 
CoBius  and  his  midnight  crew»  be.  Edit. 
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cgptthiqn  of  BCf .  Wilkes,  and  the  subtef uenl  appoitttmeatof 
Mr*  LttOreU,  if  .the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  pre- 
cision,  to  ihe  satisfiGteiion  of  each  party,  and  clearly  under^ 
olood  by  theiki  bo|h«  But  in  this,  as  in  alBfiost  every  other 
dispute^  it  usually  happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referrini^ 
<o  a  multitude  of  cases  and  precedents,  which  prove  nothing 
so  the  purpose^  or  in  maintaining  propositions,  which  are 
ei^er  not  disputed,  or,  whether  they.be  admitted  or  denied, 
are  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  matter  in  debate;  until  at 
last  the  imind,  perplexed  and  confounded  with  the  endless 
•obtleties  of  controversy,  loses  sight  of  the  main  question, 
mid  never  arrives  at  truth.  Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are 
mfft  enough  to  practise  these  dishonest  artifices.  The  man, 
who  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  is  interested 
in  concealing  it;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  not  juncommon 
to  see  a  good  cause  mangled  by  advocates,  who  do  not  know 
the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose, 
in  the  present  caise,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced 
to  prove,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel 
one  of  their  own  members;  that  it  belongs  to. them  to  judge 
of  the  validity  of  elections;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land^f  After  all  these  propositions  are 
admitted,  Mr.  Luttrell's  right  to  his  seat  will  continue  to  be 
just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  House  of 
Ccmimons  were  audiorized  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  Uw 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  die  people;  still  it  remains  to 
be  enquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have  or  have  not  truly  declared  that 
law.  To  facilitate  this  enquiry,  I  would  have  the  question 
cleared  of  all  foreign  or  indifferent  matter.  The  following 
state  of  it  will  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  by  both  parties; 
and  then  I  imagine  jdiere  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country, 

*  The  reader  win  obaerve  that  theae  admiationt  are  made*  not  aa  of  tniU&a 
unqneationabley  bat  for  the  aake  of  'argument  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
real  queation  to  iaauc. 
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who  will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  nnd 
opinion  upon  it.  I  take  the  questiop  to  be  strictlf  this: 
^  Whether  or  no  it  be- the  known,  established  law  of  parlia* 
ment,  that  the  expukion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-> 
mons,  of  itself  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re- 
elected, that,  at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  hia 
are  null  and  void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  ezceps 
die  person  expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought 
to  be  the  sitting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  of  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  it  to  be  so*  We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed  to 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  die 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  ezaos* 
pie,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to 
authority;  but  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much 
less  will  it  be  thought  reasonable  to  prqve  the  right  by  the 
fact  itself.  The  ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a 
tyranny  over  our  minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it 
will  either  be  necessary  to  produce  some  statute,  in  which 
that  positive  provision  shall  have  been  made,  that  specific 
disability  clearly  created,  and  the  consequences  of  it  dedar* 
ed;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  statute,  the  custom  of  parliament 
must  then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases^,  stricdy 
in  point,  must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court 
upon  them;  for  I  readily  admit  that  the  custom  of  parUa- 
ment,  once  clearly  proved,  is  equally  binding  with  the  com- 
mon and  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We  are  enquiring  what 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Reason  may  be  applied 
to  shew  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  most 
have  either  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  defei^ible  on  general 

*  Precedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  have  little  weight  with  Junius^ 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  the  Tmmstry,  upon  their  own  ipoun 
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principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law*  This  is  not  the 
hinge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  accurate 
state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  1st,  That  there 
is  no  statute  existing,  by  which  that  specific  disability,  which 
we  speak  of,  is  created,  if  there  be,  let  it  be  produced.  The 
argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

Sdly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  comes  entirely  home  to  the 
present  case,  viz.  *^  where  an  expelled  member- has  been  re- 
turned again,  and  another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member."  If  there 
be  such  a  precedent,  let  it  be  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  arguments 
which  have  been  drawn  from  inferences  and  probabilities. 

The  ministry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet,  which,  I  pre- 
sume, contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  party,  have  declar- 
ed*, ^  That  Mr.  Walpole'sf  was  the  first  and  only  instance, 
in  which  the  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had  returned 
a  person  expelled  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament.''  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the 

*  Caae  of  the  Msddktex  eiectkn  eoiuidared,  page  38. 

f  This  fact  occurred  while  Mr.  Walpole  waa  in  an  inferior  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwarda  appeared  ao  conspicuously  as  prime  minister 
of  George  I.  and  George  II.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  Tories  having 
obtained  a  majority  in  parliament,  expelled  him  for  the  crime  of  having 
accepted  profits  upon  a  military  contract,  while  secretaiy  at  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  influence  enough  to  have  him  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  member  ibr  Lynn  Regis,  the  burgesses  of  which  borough 
were  warmly  attached  to  him.  It  was  for  this  borough  he  had  been  return- 
ed at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  was  enabled,  while  a  young 
politician,  to  head  the  Whig  party  against  St  John,  afterwarda  Lord  Bo- 
liDgforoke,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Tory  administration  of  Harley. 

From  the  disgrace  into  which  he  was  hereby  for  a  long  time  plunged, 
be  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  failure  of  the  minister's  favourite  expe- 
dient of  tlie  South  Sea  incorporation,  and  the  extreme  unpopularity  in 
which  he  was  consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  upon  the 
rain  of  his  rivali  became  prime  minister,  retained  the  post  through  the 
whole  of  the  existing  and  part  of  the  next  reign,  and  for  hit  services  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford.  Ebit. 
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next  election,  Jim  Tetomed  agaiiu  The  fricBib  of  Mr*  Tay- 
lor, a  candidate  set  up  by  the  nunistiy,  petitioned  the  Houe 
diat  he  might  be  the  sitting  member^.  T%ua  far  die  circuniF 
stances  tally  eacacdy,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons 
saved  Mr.  JLuttrell  the  troubk  of  pedtioning*  The  point  of 
law  however  was  the  same*  It  came  regularly  be&ne  the 
House,  and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon  it.  They 
did  'determine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr«  Taylor  not  duhf 
ckcted.  If  it  be  said  that  they  meant  thisfesolution  as  nuiU 
ter  of  fiivour  and  indulgence  to  the  borough,  which  had  ie» 
torted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  diem,  in  order  that  the  burgesaes^  ^ 
knowing  what  the  law  was,  might  correct  their  enor,  I 
answer, 

I.  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a  auppo* 
sition,  which  no  man  can  prove,  to  a  fact  which  proves  itsel£ 

*  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extracted  from  the 
journids  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

**  On  the  23  of  February  1711,  a  petition  of  the  freemen  aad>free-burgli- 
era  of  the  borough  of  Kii^s  Lynn*  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  present- 
ed to  the  House,  and  read;  setting  forth,  that  Monday  the  eleventh  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  being  appointed  for  chusing  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament 
for  this  borough,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  expelled  this  House* 
Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.  vteu  elected  their  bui^gess;  but  John  Bagg,  present 
mayw  of  the  said  borough,  refuted  to  return  the  eaid  Samuel  Taylor,  thomgh 
required  bo  to  dof  and  returned  the  said  Robert  W^alpole,  though  expelled 
this  House,  and  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  praying  the  considers- 
tion,  of  the  House. 

**  March  6th.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read  of  taking  into  conndera- 
tion  the  neriu  of  the  petition  of  the  freemen  and  free-buigheni  of  the 
borough  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  motion  being' 
made  that  counsel  be  called  in,  upon  a  division,  it  was  resolyed  in  the  ne- 
gative: Tellers  for  the  yeas  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Pulteney,  127.  Tel-  , 
lers  for  the  noes.  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Mr.  Foster,  312.— A  motion  being 
made,  and  the  question  put,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  having  been»  this 
session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
expelled  this  House  ibr  an  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  notorious  corruption,  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  a.  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  it  was 
resolved,  upon  a  division,  in  the  affirmative.  Then  a  motion  being  made, 
and  the  question  put,  that  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.  is  duly  elected  a  burgess 
to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Resolved,  that  the  Ute  elec- 
tion of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  said  borough  of 
King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  a  void  election."  Edit. 
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II.  That  if  ^8  were  the  intention  of  the  Houde  of  Com* 
moils,  it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Ljmn 
could  never  hs^e  known  their  error,  much  less  could  they 
have  corrected^  tt,  hytttty  instruction  they  received  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  might  perhaps 
have  foreseen,  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again,  he 
would  again  be  rejected;  but  they  never  could  infer,  from  a 
resolution  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was 
declared  not  dtUy  elected^  that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  House  of  Commons  would  reverse 
their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate  as  duly 
elected,  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 
'  This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  way 
of  declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no 
man,  whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with 
itself,  could  possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  thi^  importance,  I  thought  myself  at  liberty 
to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  irom  facts,  I  think  the 
probability,  in  this  instance,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  ministry  affirm;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have  strained 
a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor,  than  that  they  would  have 
violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor  of  a 
right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gratify  a  refractory  borough, 
which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  person  branded 
with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 

But  really.  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it  ar- 
gument, is  a  mockery  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation,  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a  single 
county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence,  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  fatal  at- 
tempt has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent,  recorded 
for  ever^.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their  cause 
by  fair  argument,  founded  on  facts,  let  them  spare  us  at  least 

*  See  the  Editor's  note  to  Letter  zlvz.  in  which  the  reader  will  find  a 
parttcuUr  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkes  to  procure  the  erasure 
of  these  proceeding's  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Coromont.  Eimt. 
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the  mortification  of  being  amuaed  and  deluded  like  ehildreiu 

I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resbtance  in  this  country^ 

which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed;  but  J  am  sure  there 

is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  Uus  countty,  which  eamiot.be 

deceived* 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVir. 

TO  THE  PRIXfTBR  OF  THB  PUBLIC  ADVEaTlSBR. 

SIR,  1  August,  ira). 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take  the  trouble  of 
answering  your  correspondent  G«  A*  or  the  quotation  from 
a  speech  without  doors,  published  in  your  paper  of  the  2gth 
of  last  month*.  The  speech  appeared  before  Junius's  letter, 

*  It  seems  but  fair  that  the  reader  should  be  pot  into  possession  of  both 
the  papers  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  letter  to  opposes  but  more 
•speciaUy  the  latter,  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Blackstone»  and  a  passage 
from  another  part  of  which  Juvius,  in  p.  144  of  this  vcdume*  contrasts 
witii  one  from  the  Commentaries.  The  £ditor  has  therefore  extracted 
them  from  the  Journal  referred  to. 

TO  THB  PRIMTBR  OF  THB  PUBLIC  AnYBRTISBR. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  perused,  with  all  due  attention,  the  letter  of  Junius,  inserted 
in  your  paper  of  the  19th  nst.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  a  great  deal 
of  useless  argument  might  have  been  saved  in  the  political  contest  whidi 
has  arisen  upon  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Uie  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Luttrell,  if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precisioo 
to  the  satisfaction  of  each  party.  Yet  after  all  the  ingenious  pains  Junius 
has  taken,  I  miicti  doubt  whether  the  question,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to 
state  it,  will  at  all  satisfy  more  than  one  party.  The  question,  as  he  has 
given  it,  is  "  Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliainent» 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  itself  creates 
in  him  such  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected,  that  at  a  subsequent  elec- 
tion, any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and  void,  and  that  any  other  candidate 
who,  except  the  person  expelled,  has  the  gpreatest  number  of  votes,  ought 
to  be  the  sitting  member?"  J  unzus  having  thus  formed  his  question,  en* 
tertains  the  reader  with  a  few  spirited  flourishes,  not  perhaps  directly  ad 
rem;  and  tiien  asserts,  what  prabably  the  parly  he  opposes  will  not  deny, 
viz.  "  That  to  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  necessary  to 
produce  some  statute,  in  which  that  positive  provision  shall  have  been 
made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created,  and  the  coDtequenoea  of  it 

declared: 
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and  as  the  author  leemsto  consider  the  great  proposition,  on 
which  aU  his  argument  depends,  viz-  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
wukrthat  known  legalincapaaty^  of  which  Junius  spemkoy 
as  a  point  granted,  his  speech  is,  in  no  sliape,  an  answer  to 
Junius,  for  this  is  the  very  question  in  debate. 

declared;  or  if  there  be  no  such  statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case,  or  cases,  strictly  in  point,  must  be  pro- 
duced, with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them.'*  Suppose,  for  argu- 
ment's  sake,  that  no  such  statute,  no  such  custom  of  parliament,  no  such 
case  in  point  can  be  produced,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reg^ard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell, 
was  wrong?  Have  not  the  members  of  the  present  House  as  good  aright 
to  establish  a  precedent,  as  the  members  of  any  antecedent  house  ever 
had?  Junius  admits  a  right  in  the  house  to  expel.  But  was  there  not  a 
time  prior  to  all  expulsion?  and  was  the  first  expulsion  therefore  wrong? 
Was  there  not  a  time  prior  to  every  other  precedent  in  the  Journals  of  the 
ilouse?  But  was  every  such,  or  any  such  precedent  therefore  wrong?  Ace 
things  wrong  merely  because  they  were  never  done  before?  Or  do  wrong 
things  become  right  by  mere  dint  of  repetition?  Should  Junius  think  fit 
to  answer  these  questions,  I  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Ju^S6.  G.  A. 

TO  THB  PRINTER  Of  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  yiUy  28, 1769. 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  and  observations  of  your  correspondent 
Junius  (relating  to  the  vote  of  the  9th  of  May,  in  fiivour  of  Colonel  Lut- 
trell}  I  send  yon  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  just  published, 
which  please  to  insert  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  thereby  oblige, 

AN  OLD  CORR£SPOND£NT. 

A  Bpeech  wthattt  door»  upon  the  subject  of  a  vote  gwm  on  the  9th  datf  of 

May,  1769. 

**  Youx  question  I  will  answer,  having  first  premised,  that  if  you  are  sa- 
tisfied we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Wilkes's  election,  I  cannot  believe 
it  win  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  convince  you  that  the  admitting  of  Mn 
Lttttrell  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  *  Ko:  (say  you)  for  surely  you 
might  have  declared  it  a  void  election.  Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 
fiarmer  times,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  thought  pro- 
per to  go?  Or  upon  what  ground,  either  of  reason  or  authority,  can  you 
justify  the  vote  you  gave,  that  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  certainly  had  not  the 
majority,  was  duly  elected?'  The  question  you  have  a  right  to  put  to  me, 
and  I  mean  to  give  it  %  direct  answer. 

**  Now 
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As  to  G*  A.  I  obsenre  first,  that  if  he  did  not  admit  of 
JuNius's  state  of  the  question,  he  should  have  shewn  die  fal* 
lacy  of  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  one;— «econdly,  that,  coo* 
sidering  the  many  hcMirs  and  days,  which  the  ministry  and 

'*  Now  the  principle  upon  which  I  voted  was  this^  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
votes  are  |^ven,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  a 
Ifioon  l^al  incapacity^  the  person  who  had  the  next  j^ieatest  number  of 
votes  ou^ht  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a^- 
neral  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogether  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ  in 
our  ways  of  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  its 
some  chusing  to  state  it,  that  the  electors  voting  for  such  incapable  per- 
son, do,  for  that  time,  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes 
are  thrown  away;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable^ 
are  not  legal  votes.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the 
rule,  the  result  and  conclusion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case, 
the  election  of  the  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good 
and  valid  election. 

"  Nor  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity, 
to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon 
the  ambiguity  of  certain  undefined  terms,  taunting  us  with  the  reproach  of 
elections  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  tlie  electors  can  stand  against  its 
authority;  for  sacred  as  those  rights  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  ss  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  ever  be  con- 
fined within  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. But  could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are 
securing  to  individuals  the  right  they  have  to  take  part  in  determining  who 
shall  be  appointed  to-  discharge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  public,  in  all  events,  may  be  secure  of  having 
any  persons  appointed  at  all?  Yet  to  this  inconvenience,  the  public  must  be 
perpetually  exposed,  if  the  rule  were  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  fottowed, 
that  nothing  but  a  majority  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election. 
That  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  intitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election, 
is  not  necessary,  will  be  readily  admitted;  for  at  that  rate,  the  absence  of 
one  half  of  the  electors  might  defeat  the  possibility  of  any  election  at  all. 
Neither  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate's  being  duly  elected, 
that  he  should  have  tlie  votes  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  electors  presenti 
since,  if  it  were,  diversity  ofincUnations  among  the  electors,  and  die  putting 
up  of  three  candidates,  might  as  completely  frustrate  all  possibility  of 
supply'mg  the  vacancy,  as  the  absence  of  one  half  of  the  electors  would  in 
the  former  case.  Accordingly,  therefore,  we  constantly  see,  that  wher- 
ever there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for  one  vacancy,  the  election  is 
determined,  not  so  properly  by  a  majority,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices;  and 
the  candidate,  who  has  more  voices  than  any  one  of  his  competitors,  al- 
though 
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their  advocates  htve  wasted,  in  paUic  debate,  io  compiling 
large  quarioa,  and  coUecting  innumerable  precedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parliament,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  supposition,  to  be 
made  by  one  of  their  own  party,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  that  no  such  statute^  no  such  custom  of  parliament,  no 
such  case  in  point  can  be  produced.  G«  A.  may  however 
make  the  supposition  with  safety.  It  contains  nothing,  but 
literally  the  fact,  except  that  there  is  a  case  exacdy  in  point, 

though  fewer  than  one  half  of  the  electors  present,  is  always  determined 
to  be  well  and  duly  elected;  there  being  indeed  no  other  method  allowed 
by  the  constitution,  of  voting  against  one  candidate,  but  by  voting  for  ano- 
ther; nor  any  liberty  of  declaring  whom  I  would  prefer  in  tiie  second  place, 
in  case  my  first  vote  should  prove  ineffectual;  either  of  which  allowances 
might  prevent  any  election  being  made. 

^  Thus  far  then  we  are  guarded  against  the  public  service  being  disap- 
pointed, either  by  the  remissness  of  the  electors  in  absenting  themselves 
fiom  the  election,  or  by  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  electors 
present,  as  though  innocent  in  itself,  would  yet  be  of  fatal  consequence  to 
the  public,  should  it  be  suffered  to  operate  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  eifec- 
tnal  election  from  taking  place.  But  much  in  vain  have  these  rules  been 
established,  if  it  is  still  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  same  number  of  electors, 
by  a  little  management,  to  eflfect  the  same  purpose,  and  put  an  effectual 
bar  to  all  possibility  of  a  valid  election.  Had  they,  by  staying  away,  de- 
dared  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  supplying  the  vacancy,  their  fellow 
electors,  who  chose  to  exercise  their  franchise,  and  upon  whom,  in  that 
case,  the  complete  right  would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their 
right  accordingly,  and  the  public  service  would  have  been  provided  for. 
But  shall  they  be  allowed  to  come,  and  by  declaring  that  they  will  vote 
against  one  candidate,  but  for  no  other,  or  by  voting  for  a  person  whom 
they  know  to  be  incapable  of  holding  the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  deprive  their  fellows  of  their  right,  and  the  public  of  its  due,  as 
if,  instead  of  coining,  they  had  only  sent  a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any 
election  till  it  should  be  their  good  pleasure  to  suffer  one?  Against  such  a 
mockery  of  the  public  authority  common  sense  reclaims,  and  has  there- 
fore provided  against  this  abuse,  by  pointing  out  this  farther  qualification 
of  the  rule  by  which  elections  are  to  be  decided.  That,  as  the  electors  who 
give  no  vote  at  all,  have  no  power  of  excluding  any  candidate  for  whom 
other  electors  do  vote,  so  those  who  give  their  votes  for  a  person  whom 
they  know  to  be  by  law  incapable,  are  to  be  considered  exactly  on  the 
aame  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  votes  at  all?  Not  to  give  any  vote,  to  de- 
clare I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vote  for  the  Great  Mogul,  must  undoubtedly 
have  the  same  effect. 

"Thus 
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with  a  decition  of  the  House,  dkwaktttia^y  oppoike  to  tluit 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  came  to  in  flavour  of 
Mr.  LuttreU. 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  weakness 
of  their  cause,  and,  as  it  usually  happens  with  JUsehood,  art 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  change 
ing  their  whole  defence.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  justified  by  the  known  law  and  uniform  cus- 
tom of  parliament.  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law,  the 
House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  make  one,  and  if  there 
be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first  ;-^or 
this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  proposed  to 
Junius.  If  your  correspondent  had  been  at  all  versed  in  the 
law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of  this  country,  be 
would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  as  weak  and  false  as  the 
former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite,  that  is,  they  have  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever;  but  when- 

**  Thus  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  g^eneral  role,  that  in  case  of  a 
inown  Itgal  incapacity  in  the  person  having^  the  majority  of  voices,  Uie  capa- 
ble person  next  upon  the  poll,  although  chosen  by  a  minority,  is  duly  elect- 
ed, is  consonant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

'*  That  it  had  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was  as  clearly  convinced. 
The  practice  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  such  cases,jieems  not  to  be  disputed; 
they  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

**  Upon  these  fifrounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  authority,  I  not 
only  thought  myself  fiilly  justified  in  giving  my  vote,  that  Mr.  LuttreU  was 
duly  elected,  but  in  truth  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  other- 
wise, being  convinced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  voting  I  should  do 
no  wrong  to  the  1143  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  overbear  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
adjudged  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  forego  their  right 
of  taking  part  in  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  his  room;  so,  by  a 
contrary  decision,  I  should  have  done  a  most  manifest  injustice  to  Mr.  Lut- 
trell,  and  to  the  296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him;  and  who,  in  failure  of  a 
nomination  by  an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate, 
had,  upon  every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  usage  of  parliament,  conferred  upon  him  a  clear  title 
to  sit  as  one  ofthe  representatives  for  the  county  of  Middlesex**    Edit. 
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ev^r  a  ques^n  of  psiifilege  has  atisdn^  it  JviM  mrariably  been 
diiputcd  or  maiiit  'tied  upon  the  fbclting  of  precedents  alone*. 
In*tfae  course  of  th   proceediiigai  upon  the  Aylesbuiy  eke* 
tson,  the  House  of  L.  nls  resolved^  ^  That  neither  House  of 
FMrliament  hi|||  any  .  *)wer,  by  anji  vote  Of  declaration,  to 
areiate  to  themselVesao;,  teW privilege  thak  Was  not  warraht- 
ed  by  the  known  laws  and  cdstoms  of  paHUilient*''  Atid  to 
this  Vule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  btherwise  they  hiid 
aieted  in  a  very  aUHtrary^  madner,  gsrre  tlh^ir  assent,  for  they 
affirmed  that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it,  in  asserting 
theit  priVUeg<Bsi-*^Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to 
matters  of  privilege,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in- 
dividually and  as  a  body,  are  principally  concerned,  how 
much  more  strongly  ifill  it  hol^.  against  any  pretended 
power  in  that  House,  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law,  by  which 
not  only  the  rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member, 
and  t^ose  of  the  member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also 
tbo^e  qf.  a  third  aiid  separate  party,. I  mean  the  freeholders 
of  tl^e  kingf^m*  To  do  jqsuce.  to  lh^  ministry,  they  have 
iiot  yet  pretended  that  any  one  or  ^y  two  of  the  three  estates 
have  power  to  pnl^ke  a  new  law,  without  the.  concurrence  of 
the  third*  They  know  that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doc- 
trine, is  liable,  by  statute,  to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do 
not  acknowledge  diat  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed 
a  nctv  privilege,  br  declared  a  new  law. — On  the  contrary, 
they  affirm  that  their  proceedings  have  been^tripdy  confQr,m* 
able  to  and  fpunded  upon  the  ancient  law  and  customof  par- 
liament. Thus  therefore  the  question  returns  to  the  point, 
at  which  Jui^ius  had  fixed  it,  viz.  Jf^hether  or  no  this  be  the 
law  of  parliament.  If  it  be  not,  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
no  legal  authority  to  establish  the  precedent;  and  the  prece- 
dent itself  is  a  mere  fact,  without  any  proof  of  right  what- 
soever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest nature;  Mmt  a  thing  be  wrongs  because  it  has  never 

*  This  ii  still  meetififf  the  miniftry  upon  their  own  ground;  for,  in  truth, 
ao  i»reeedeiilB  wiU  sapiioH  either  natural  injiitticey  or  viokdon  of  pofitive 
right. 
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been  done  hffiifxf  .No,  'But  admitting  it  were  ptoper  to  be 
done,  that  alone  doea.not  convey  an  authori^  to  do  it*  As 
to.the  present  case,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  time,  when 
n^  only  a  sin^  person,  but  a  whole  county,  and  in  eflfect 
th^  entire  collective  body  of  the  people  may  l|^in  be  robbed 
of  their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if^  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend*  it  be  neces- 
sary to  trust  that  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature* 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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TO   DK.  WILLIAM   BLACKSTONE,   SOLICITOB.  OEKERAL  TO  HBK 

'  MAJESTY. 
•     Sir,  '  29  July,  1769. 

I  SHALL  make-  you'  no  apology  f6r  considering  a 'certun 
pamphlet,  in  which' yottr  late  conduct  is  delfended,  as  writteti 
by  yourself**  The  persotal  interest,  the  personal  resettt* 
ments,  and  above  all,  that  wounded  spirit,  unaccustomed  to 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  conscious  of  deserving 

*  This  was  at  last  adnnitted  by  tli«  frieAds  of  the  Solicitor  G«neraL  The 
pamphlet  was  entitled,  ''  An  answer  to  the  questioi^  stated;"  and  was  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  actife 
members  of  parlhilheht  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  **11ie  question 
8tatc^»"  is  referend«'to  the  adjadication  of  Wilkes's  incat^ty  to  sit  in 
parliament  after  liis  la^  election;  in  the  coarse  of  which  also,  the  incon- 
sistency of  opinion  between  that  dc^livered  by  th^  Solicitor  General  in  hit 
Conimentaries,  and  that  on  the  point  in  question  was  severely  animad* 
veii«dupon.  •       .   ' 

The  press  was  oyorwiielnied  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  boUi  sides. 
Of  these,  th^.  chief»andependentiy  of  Sir  William  Meredith's,  and  the  re- 
ply to  it  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  "  The  case  of  the  last  electioa 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  considered,**  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who 
was  nicknamed,  by  his  opponents,  Mungo:  **  Serious  •  Considerations;** 
'*^Mungoonthe  use  of  Quotations;"  **  Mung^case  considered;**  "Letter 
to  Junius;**  "  Postscript  to  Junius,*'  published  in  a  subsequent  edition  to 
Sir  William  Blackstone*s  reply,  and  <*  The  False  Alarm,**  written  by  Doc* 
tor  Johnson.  Of  all  these  some  incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  coarse  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  Edit. 
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it|  are  signals  which  betray  the  author  to  us  as  plainly  as  if 
your  name  were  in  the  title-page.  You  appeal  to  the  public 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it.  Sir,  that  an  injury 
offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting  to  society.  On  this 
principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  cause  with  Mr* 
Wilkes.  On  this  principle,  if  you  are  injured,  they  will  join  in 
your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through  the  insipid 
form  of  a  third  person,  but  address  myself  to  you  directly. 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more  re* 
spectable  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause,  than 
that  of  a  news-paper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  news-papers  are  scur* 
rilous,  you  must  confess  they  are  impartiaL  They  give  us, 
without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  abusive  dulness  of  the  opposi« 
tion.  The  scales  are  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printer^s 
fault  if  the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet  then  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  M r« 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
have  been  more  consistent  perhaps  with  your  professed  in* 
tentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  last.  But  anger  has 
some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  railing  is  usually  a  relief  tm 
the  mind.  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  experi* 
ment.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindicatioA 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have  neither 
the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  him*,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.  I  need  not 
run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or  to  his 
conduct,  when  your  pamphlet  alone  carries,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  a  full  vindication  of  both. 

Your  first  reflection  is,  that  Mr.  Grenvillef  was,  of  all 

*  This,  as  already  observed  in  the  Preliminary  Essay,  is  a  truly  singfular 
assertion  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Grenville,  of 
all  the  political  characters  of  the  day,  appears  to  have  been  our  author'd 
&vourite.  He  voluntarily  omits  every  opportunity  of  censuring'  hinit  and 
readily  embraces  every  occasion  of  defending  and  eztolUng  his  conduct 
and  principles.  Edit. 

f  Mr.  Grenville  had  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Doctor's  excellent  com- 
mentaries, whi<  h  directly  contradicted  the  doctrine  maintamed  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Vol.  L  Q 
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men,  the  person,  who  should  not  have  complained  of  tQC<ia«> 
sistence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes*.  This,  Sir,  is  either  ain 
unmeaning  sneer,  a  peevish  expression  of  resentment,  or,  if 
it  means  any  thing,  you  plainly  beg  the  question;  for  whether 
his  parliamentary  conduct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  has 
or  has  not  been  inconsistent,  remains  yet  to  be  (Iroved*  But 
it  seems  he  received  upon  the  spot  a  sufficient  chastisement 
for  exercising  so  unfairly^  his  talent  of  misrepresentation* 
You  are  a  lawyer,  Sir,  and  know  better  than  I  do,  upon  what 
particular  occasions  a  talent  for  misrepresentation  may  be 
fairly  exerted;  but  to  punish  a  man  a  second  time,  when  he 
has  been  once  sufficiently  chastised,  is  rather  too  severe.  It 
is  not  in  the  laws  of  England;  it  is  not  in  your  own  com- 
mentaries, nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  new  law  you  have 
revealed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope  this  doctrine 
has  no  existence  but  in  your  own  heart.  After  all,  Sir,  if 
you  had  consulted  that  sober  discretion,  which  you  seem  to 
oppose  with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  you  that,  although  you  could  have 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr* 
Grenville,  it  would  not  have  tended  in  any  shape  to  excul- 
pate yourself. 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  Sir  William  Meredith  had 
hastily  adopted  the  false  glosses  of  his  new  ally,  is  of  the 

*  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  opposition  to  Wilkes  commenced 
with  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  War- 
rant. It  is  observed  also  in  the  same  note,  that  Grenville  afterwards  de« 
serted  the  ministry,  and  attached  himself  strenuously  to  the  Whig  party. 
Sec  note  in  Vol.  L  p.  105.  Upon  this  apparent  inconsistency  Junius 
shrewdly  remarks,  that  whatever  propriety  or  impropriety  there  might 
have  been  in  Mr.  Grenville's  opposing  Wilkes  /bertoiui//^— the  present 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  it-«a8  he  now  supports  him  not  on  account 
of  his  personal  character,  but  as  the  instrument  i^  the  people  at  large, 
whose  rights  and  privileges  the  ministry  have  grossly  vblated  by  their 
conduct  towards  kim.  Edit. 

f  An  inaccurate  expression  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  The  chastise- 
ment that  ensued  is  related  in  Vol.  I.  p.  127.  Blackstone  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  contradiction  pointed  out  by  Grenville,  and  was  incapable  of 
uttering  a  word  in  his  defence:-^a  pause  ensued,  and  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
sultingly  shook  his  head:  for  the  rest  see  the  page  as  above  referred  tf» 
—Edit. 
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same  sort  with  the  first.  It  conveys  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  your  character,  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  enquire,  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it  was  adopt- 
ed. The  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true. 
The  remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville's 
conduct  destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come 
prepared  to  traduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could 
not  foresee  that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question, 
much  less  could  be  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct 
contradiction  of  that  doctrine,  which  you  had  solemnly,  dis- 
interestedly, and  upon  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the 
public.  He  came  armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  re« 
spectable  authority,  to  support  what  he  was  convinced  was 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you^ 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testi- 
mony of  his  esteem.  Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,  I  can* 
not  however  allow  him  the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  a  plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon 
^  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  producing  it  without  pro- 
vocation at  midnight,  I  consider  it  as  the  language  of  pique 
and  invective,  therefore  unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
sensible  I  have  followed  your  example  too  long,  and  wan- 
dered from  the  point. 

The  quotation  from  your  commentaries  is  matter  of  re- 
cord. It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misre- 
presented by  your  enemies;  and  I  am  willing  to  take  your 
own  word  for  what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  there  be  a  real  difierence  between  what  you  have  written 
and  what  you  have  spoken,  you  confess  that  your  book  ought 
to  be  the  standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  any  thing,  I 
apprehend  that,  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications 
(whether  by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes 
with  these  general  comprehensive  words,  ^^but  subject  to 
these  restrictions  and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of  the 
realm  is  eligible  of  common  right,"  a  reader  of  plain  under, 
standing,  must  of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  dis* 
qualification  whatsoever  had  been  omitted*   The   known 
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character  of  the  author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with 
which  the  whole  work  is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in 
his  opinion;  nor  could  he  possibly  form  any  other  judgmentt 
without  looking  upon  your  commentaries  in  the  same  light 
in  which  you  consider  those  penal  laws,  which  though  not 
repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse,  and  are  now  in  effect  A  snare 

TO  THE  UN  WART*. 

You  tell  us  indeed  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to  spe- 
cify any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  could  not,  with- 
out a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  the  disability  of  a 
private  individual,  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  you 
wrote.  What  your  plan  was  I  know  not;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine.  The  incapacity,  which 
you  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  such  a  case,  and  told  us  how  far  the  House  of  Commons 
were  authorized  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  would  never  have  re* 
turned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.  They  would  have  chosen  some  indifferent  per* 
son,  rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities,  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  indivi* 
duals  only,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your 
commentaries  had  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance,  in 
which  a  penal  law  is  exerted,  be  particular,  the  laws  them- 
selves  are  general.  They  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
struction  of  the  public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an 

*  If,  in  stating  the  law  upon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberately  affirma  that 
be  has  included  twry  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
omitted  a  material  case,  he  does  in  effect  lay  amuarefor  the  unwarjf.^m. 
Author. 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from 
Blackstone's  own  works,  and  tamed  against lumself.  Edit. 
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individuaL  Tou  cannot  but  know,  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr. 
Wilkes^s  case  yesterday  may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow, 
and  that  consequently  the  common  right  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  is  invaded  by  it.  Professing  therefore  to  treat  of 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws 
and  customs  relative  to  that  constitution,  you  certainly  were 
guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable  omission  in  taking  no  notice 
of  a  right  and  privilege  of  the  House,  more  extraordinary 
and  more  arbitrary  than  all  the  others  they  possess  put  to- 
gether. If  the  expulsion  of  a  member,  not  under  any  other 
legal  disability,  of  itself  creates  in  him  an  incapacity  to  be 
re-elected,  I  see  a  ready  way  marked  out,  by  which  the  ma- 
jority may  at  any  time  remove  the  honestest  and  ablest  men 
who  happen  to  be  in  opposition  to  them.  To  say  that  they 
nnilnot  make  this  extravagant  use  of  their  power,  would  be 
a  language  unfit  for  a  man  so  learned  in  the  laws  as  you  are. 
By  your  doctrine.  Sir,  they  have  the  power,  and  laws  you. 
know  are  intended  to  g^uard  against  what  men  may  do,  not  to 
trust  to  what  they  will  do. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  charge  against  you  is  of  a  plain, 
simple  nature:  It  appears  even  upon  the  face  of  your  own 
pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  your  justification  of  yourself  is 
fall  of  subtlety  and  refinement,  and  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  should  dwell, 
with  a  malignant  pleasure,  upon  those  great  and  useful  qua- 
Ufications,  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you 
once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  enumerate  the 
honours  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  disgraced: 
but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think  it  suf* 
ficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  to 
yourself. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THB  FRIVTBll  OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADVBBTinB. 
Sir,  14  August,  17€9. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  St.  Jaoies's  Chronicle  first  wil- 
fully misunderstands  Junius,  then  censures  him  for  a  bad 
reasoner*.  Junius  does  not  say  that  it  was  incumbent  qpOB 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to:— 

For  the  St.  Jamet^a  Chromcle. 

TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir, 

Once  more  Mr.  Juniits,  and  but  once,  let  me  address  a  few  words  lo 
yxm  on  the  subject  of  your  AntibUckstonian  letter,  renunding  you  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  am  no  formal  defender  of  the  celebrated  commentator 
(who  wants  no  such  defence),  but  that  it  is  my  sole  purpose  to  shew  that 
you  are  not  a  competent  reader  of  his  works,  or  that  you  have  wilfully  and 
malevolently  perverted  them. 

You  tell  Mr.  Blackstone  that  *'his  attempt  to  distinguish  between  dis» 
abilities  that  affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  tndivi* 
duals  only,  is  really  unworthy  his  understanding."  And  yet.  Sir,  that  is  ne 
new  distinction;  it  is  not  framed  and  invented  by  Mr.  Blackstone.  Private 
or  personal  laws,  whether  inflicting  penalties  and  disabilities,  or  conferring 
privileges  and  immunities,  on  the  particular  object  of  them,  and  diatiii» 
guished  from  the  general  and  permanent  course  of  law,  have  been  knows 
under  ail  states,  and  under  every  legislation,  both  ancient  and  modem* 
They  are  enacted  pro  re  tiata,  and  lose  all  their  force  as  soon  as  they  have 
operated  upon  the  individuals  marked  out  by  them.  But,  '*  you  have  been 
taught,  yon  say,  (yet  surely  not  from  the  commentaries)  that,  although  the 
instance  in  which  a  penal  law  is  exerted,  be  particular,  the  laws  them- 
selves (I  must  suppose  you  to  speak  of  the  laws  now  under  debate)  are 
general."  But,  before  you  could  write  thus,  what  daemon  of  confusion  must 
have  seized  your  noddle!  Were  the  votes  of  the  House,  by  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  Mr.  tVard,  and  many  others,  have  been  expelled,  and  tlie 
act  of  parliament  which  inflicted  a  peipctual  exclusion  on  the  S.  S.  Direc- 
tors, general  laws?  Was  the  vote  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  last  parlia* 
ment,  a  general  law?  So. far  from  it,  that  its  force  was  quite  evaporated^ 
and  it  could  not  operate  even  upon  him,  in  the  present.  Another  vote  of 
expulsion  was  necessary;  and  the  two  votes  put  together  could  no  more 
expel  Mr.  Townshend  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
than  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  on  Cataline  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, could  send  our  hero  and  his  whole  gang  to  Tybiim. 

Acts  of  attainder  come  under  the  same  description  of  personal,  tempo- 
rary and  particular  laws;  and  that  I  may  help  you  the  better  to  understand 

this 
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Doctor  Btaclestone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes,  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  had 
even  done  so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  question  is,  not  for  what  particular  offences  a  person 
may  be  expelled,  but  generally  whether  by  the  law  of  par- 
.  liament  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqualification.  If  the 
affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament.  Doctor  Blackstone  might 
and  should  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  confined  to 
this  or  that  particular  person,  bdt  forms  one  great  general 
branch  of  disqualification,  too  important  in  itself,  and  too 
extensive  in  its  consequences^  to  be  omitted  in  an  accurate 
work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parliament. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  evidently  this.  Doctor  Black- 
stone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  once  thought  of  his  commentaries,  until  the  contra- 
diction was  unexpectedly  urged,  and  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Instead  6f  defending  himself  upon  the  spot,  he  sunk  under 
the  charge,  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  despair.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House, 
from  a  general  expectation  that  the  Doctor  would  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  defence;  but  it  seems,  his  faculties  were 
too  much  overpowered  to  think  of  those  subtleties  and  re- 
finements, which  have  since  occurred  to  him.  It  was  then 
Mr.  Grenville  received  that  severe  chastisement,  which  the 
Doctor  mentions  with  so  much  triumph.  I  wish  the  honour" 
able  gentleman^  instead  oj  shaking  his  head^  would  shake  a 
good  argument  out  of  it.  If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and  bit- 
terness of  this  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natural  melo- 

this  whole  matter,  and  shew  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  accuracy  and  con- 
aiatency  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  I  shall  give  you  his  account  of  them:  (Comm. 
b.  iv.  p.  256.)  "  As  for  acts  of  parliament  to  attaint  particular  penons  of 
treason  and  felony,  or  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties,  beyond  or  contrary  ts 
tiie  common  law,  to  serve  a  special  purpote,  I*peaknot  rf  them,:  (mark 
that,  J  V  NX  US,)  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  new  laws,  made  pro  re 
mUOt  and  by  no  means  an  execution  of  Uiose  already  in  being."  I  shall  now 
take  my  leave  of  you,  having,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to  Mr.  Baldwin's 
readers,  in  the  instance  you  have  afforded  me,  bow  prettily  sometimes  a 
man  may  write,  without  being  able  to  read. 

PUBLIUS. 
Midfile^Teinple,  Aitguxt  6, 1769.  Edit. 
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dy  of  the  amiable  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe,  we  shall  boc 

be  surprised  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  unable  to  make  hiai  any 

reply. 

As  to  the  Doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  be 

quiet.    If  not,  he  may  perhaps  hear  again  from  Junius 

himself. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

Postscript*  to  a  Pamphlet  intitled,  ^  An  Answer  to  the 
Question  stated.'  Supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Black- 
stone,  Solicitor  to  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  JUNiua's 
Letter. 

Since  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in 
the  public  papers,  who  subscribes  himself  Junius,  has 
made  a  feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short  issue. 
Though  the  foregoing  observations  contain  in  my  opinion, 
at  least,  a  full  refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I 
shall,  however,  bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will 
•ost  me  very  little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophis- 
try of  his  argument. 

^  I  take  the  question,'  says  he,  ^  to  be  strictly  this:  Whe- 
ther or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
itself  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null 
and  void;  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who^  except  the  per* 
son  expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be 
the  sitting  member.' 

Waving  for  the  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  this 
state  of  the  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet  our  champion 
upon  his  own  ground;  and  attempt  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  it,  in  one  of  the  two  ways,  by  which  he  sa]rs  it  can  be 
alone  fairly  supported.  *  If  there  be  no  statute,'  says  he,  *  in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  See.  (and  we 

*  This  is  the  Postscript,  added  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  Sir  William 
Blackstone's  reply  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet*  as  noticed  in  note 
to  page  120  of  the  present  volume*  Eimt. 
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acknoirledge  there  is  none)  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases,  strictly  in  point, 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them.' 
Mow  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole's  case 
k  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  Thih  was  the  clear  decision 
•f  the  House  upon  it;  and  was  a  full  declaration,  that  inca- 
pacity was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law 
was  as  clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  re^iolutidn,  and  is  a^ 
Unding  in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had 
been  declared  by  an  express  statute,  **  Thsit  a  meihber  ex- 
pelled by  k  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
deemed  incapable  of  being  re-elected.'*  Whatever  doubt  theri 
fliere  might  have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole's  case^ 
with  respect  to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  iheti 
can  be  ttone  now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case 
ia  scricdy  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  in  law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  sa(me 
operation  'and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other 
Instance.  Now,  incapacity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  it& 
irery  terms,  that  any  votes  given  to  the  incapable  person,  at 
a  subsequent  election,  are  null  and  void.  This  is  its  neces- 
sary operation,  or  it  has  no  opersftion  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  prce* 
ferea  nihiL  We  ctak  no  more  be  called  upon  16  prove  thii 
proposition,  than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not 
ilive,  or  thtt  twice  two  are  four.  When  thd  terms  are  un- 
derstood, the  proposition  is  self-evident. 

Lastly,  It  is  in  all  caseA  of  election,  the  ktiown  afnd  estab- 
yshttd  law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  r^teon  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
otfidtdate  are  nuH  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
vot^  given  to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  affect  the 
votes  of  such  candidate  at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  s6  have  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy. 
Thejrare,  in  a  word,  a  mere  non-entity.  Such  was  the  deter- 
mtAWtion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Maiden  and  Bed- 
Vox.  I.  R 
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ford  elections;  cades  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  qoesticMif 
as  far  as  they  are  roeant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say,  thsrt 
they  are  not  in  point,  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  psq-ticu- 
larly  which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  whicl^  thej 
are  quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  U 
not  Middlesex,  nor  Serjeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in- 
capable person.  The  votes  given  to  die  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  eiSect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient* 
But  we  are  stopped  short,  and  told,  that  none  of  our  prece- 
dents come  home  to  the  present  case;  and  are  challenged  to. 
produce  *^  a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.  where  an  ex^ 
petted  member  has  been  returned  again^  and  another  candidate^ 
with  an  inferior  number  ofvotes^  has  been  declared  the  sitting" 
member.'*^ 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case; 
which,  I  fancjr,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  point* 
Suppose  another  Sacheverel,  (and  every  party  must  have  ita 
Sacheverel)  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  hia 
head  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate,  whose  coat  is  of  a  differ- 
ent colour;  but  however  of  a  very  good  colour.  The  diving 
has  an  indisputable  majority;  nay,  the  poor  layman  is  abso- 
lutely distanced.  The  sheriff,  after  having  had  his  conscience 
well  informed  by  the  reverend  casuist,  returns  him,  as  he 
supposes,  duly  elected.  The  whole  House  is  in  an  uproar,  at 
the  apprehension  of  so  strange  an  appearance  ampngst  them. 
A  motion  however  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  was 
incapable  of  being  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  nuljl 
and  void,  and  that  his  competitor  ought  to  have  been  re* 
turned.  No,  says  a  great  orator.  First  shew  me  your  law  for 
this  proceeding.  ^^  Either  produce  me  a  statute,  in  which  the 
specific  disability  of  a  clergyman  is  created;  or  produce  me 
a  precedent  where  a  clergyman  has  been  returned^  and  anO' 
ther  candidate^  with  an  iriferior  number  of  votes,  has  beende^ 
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clared  the  sitting  member^  No  such  statute,  no  such  prece- 
dent is  to  be  found.  What  answer  then  is  to  be  given  to  this 
demand?  The  very  same  answer  which  I  will  give  to  that 
of  Junius:  That  there  is  more  than  one  precedent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  **  where  an  incapable  person  has 
been  returned,  and  another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that 
this  is  the  known  and  established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapa- 
city, from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  JuNius's  state  of  the  question,  the  affirmative  of 
which  will  then  stand  thus: 

^*  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other 
candidate,  who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  ^^  It  is  not  possible,"  says  this 
writer,  ^^to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the 
oext  election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, a  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  house 
diat  he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  far  the  circum- 
stances tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons 
saved  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning.  The  point  of 
kw,  however,  was  the  same.  It  came  regularly  before  the 
bouse,  and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon  it.  They 
did  determine  it;  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  duly 
ekctedP 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  representation,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  view  of  this 
case,  in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  parliament,  when 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  power  to  expel,  to  disable,  and  to 
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render  incapable  for  offences.  In  virtue  of  thia  power  tb^ 
expelled  him. 

Had  they,  io  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  adjudged  btiii«  ia 
terms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  there  must  have 
been  at  once  an  end  with  him*  But  though  the  right  of  the 
House,  both  to  expel,  and  adjudge  incapable,  was  clear  and 
indubitable,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  full  opera^oa 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so«  The  law  ia 
this  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared.  There  had  beea 
no  event  to  call  up  such  a  declaration.  I  trouble  not  myself 
with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  expulsion.  I  re» 
gard  only  its  legal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  thinks  pre- 
cisely fixed.  The  house  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and  expli- 
citly to  declare  the  full  consequences  of  their  former  vote* 
before  they  suffered  these  consequences  to  take  effect*  And 
in  this  proceeding  they  acted  uppa  the  most  liberal  and  solid 
principles  of  equity,  justice  and  law.  What  then  did  the 
burgesses  of  Lynn  collect  from  the  second  vote?  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  tell  us:  it  will  with  certainty  tell  ua» 
that  they  considered  it  as  decisive  against  Mr*  Walpole;  it 
will  also,  with  equal  certainty,  tells  us,  that,  upon  suppoai*. 
tion  that  the  law  of  election  stood  then,  as  it  does  now,  and 
that  they  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inferred^  ^^  that  at  a  fu- 
ture election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  house  would 
receive  the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected*"  They  could  infer  nothing  but  this* 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dissimilarity 
in  the  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as 
the  law  of  parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
grounded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubts  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlesex be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  inevitaUe 
consequence  of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it*  For 
upon  every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  house  made  enquiry, 
whether  any  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate? 

But  I  could  venture  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  writer  the  utmost  he  asks;  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases;  to  allow,  that  the 
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bw  of  expttkion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confidentf 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove,  that,  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law*  It 
wiU  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  return- 
ed, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  elecUon  should  be  void* 
But  now  we  know  diat  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of  Maiden 
and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon  other 
and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determinations  are,  I 
imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of  parts 
and  ability,  giving  into  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  and  de- 
aceading  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But  if 
they  are  not  the  dupes  of  .their  sophistry,  (which  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived)  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amongst  us  the  firmest  spirit  of  re* 
nstance;  superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambi- 
tion. For  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead 
of  faction,  will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  fatal  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But,  I  trust, 
our  day  of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a  fund  of  good 
sense  in  this  country^  wMch  cannot  hng  be  deceived^  by  the  arts 
either  of  false  reasoning  or  false  patriotism. 


LETTER  XX. 

TO  THX  PRIMTSR  OF  THB  PUBLIC  ADVaaTISKB. 
SiR|  8Aue^t,1769. 

Thb  gendeman  who  has  published  an  answer  to'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith'^  pamphlet^  having  honoured  me  with  a  post- 
script of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls,  be» 
stowing  a  very  few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common 
politeness,  refuse  him  a  reply.  The  form  and  magnitude  of 
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a  quarto  imposes  upon  the  mind;  and  men,  who  are  unequal 
to  the  labour  of  discussing  an  intricate  argument,  or  wish  to 
avoid  it,  are  willing  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been 
proved,  because  much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  confess,  are 
humble  labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned^ 
but  simply  to  inform  the  body  of  the  people;  and  I  prefer 
that  channel  of  conveyance,  which  is  likely  to  spread  farthest 
among  them.  The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to 
write  for  fame,  and  to  flatter  themselves,  that  the  size  of 
their  works  will  make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant 
quarto  upon  solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are 
gigantit,  could  contend  with  truth  and  heaven« 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute,  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  speak  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point  has  been  produced,  with  the  decision 
of  the  court  upon  it. — I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fairly  to  the 
point.  He  asserts,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity 
of  being  re-elected;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally 
to  the  first  vote  of  the  house  upon  that  occasion,  without 
venturing  to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  unfair,  disingenuous 
artifice  of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent,  whi^  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose,  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deserves  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantage 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  in- 
capacity is  declared;  but  as  to  the  two  following,  by  which 
the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  ^*  not  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the  jour- 
nak  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part  of 
a  precedent  should  be  admitted,  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew,  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that,  which  he  endeavours  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  hbnest  person 
say,  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him,  that 
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the  House  of  Commons  sever  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only?  What  subterfuge  will 
then  remain? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  men,Vho  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that 
such  intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and 
actions,  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove 
their  designs  by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done, 
opposed  to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  im- 
pertinence. The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity 
was  declared,  is  thus  expressed,  *^  That  Robert  Walpole^ 
Esq.  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  house  for  a  high 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of 
being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment*." Now,  sir,  to  my  understanding,  no  proposition  of 
this  kind  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  this  very  vote,  themselves  understood,  and  meant 
to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  arose  from  the 
primes  he  had  committed,  not  from  the  punishment  the  house 
annexed  to  them.  The  high  breach  of  trust,  the  notorious 
corruption  are  stated  in  the  strongest  terms.  They  do  not 
tell  us  he  was  incapable  because  he  lyas  expelled,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  guilty  of  such  oflences  as  justly  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parliament.  If  they  had  intended 
to  fix  the  disability  upon  his  expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of 

*  It  is  well  worth  remArkingy  UiattheoompUer  of  a  certain  quarto,  call- 
ed The  eaae  of  the  late  election  for  the  county  ofMiddleeex  coruidered,  has  the 
impudence  to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  termsy  vide  page  11, 
**  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal|K>le,  Esq.  having  been  that  session  of  parU- 
ament  expelled  the  house,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  that  present  parliament"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive 
proof  of  the  treachery  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presumptive  proof 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the  vote,  if  truly  recited,  would  overturn  his 
whole  argument     Author. 

The  editor  has  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the 
above  note  of  the  author  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  See  aote  to  p. 
1 20,  of  the  present  volume.    Edit. 
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his  crimes  in  the  same  vote  would  have  been  highly  impro* 
per.  It  could  only  perpkx  the  minds  of  the  electors,  who,  if 
they  collected  any  thing  from  so  confused  a  declaration  of  die 
law  of  parliament,  must  have  concluded  that  their  represen- 
tative had  been  declared  incapable  because  he  was  highly 
guilty,  not  because  he  had  been  punished.  But  even  admit* 
ting  them  to  have'understood  it  in  the  other  sense,  they  must 
then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  vote,  have  united  the  idea 
of  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with  that  of  his  expulsion, 

and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint  effect  of  both*^. 

■ 

*To  THs  PMirrEa  ov  the  public  AnvBiiTisEa* 

8iA,  22  Maf,  177t. 

Vbry  early  in  the  iS^at^  tipoo  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  eliectioii» 
it  was  observed  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of  Commons  bad  not  only  ex- 
ceeded their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapaci- 
tation of  Mr  Walpole,  but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  aS 
far  as  it  went  .After  oonvictinff  Mr.  Dyson  of  giWng  u  fidse  quotation  (roni 
the  Joomalsy  and  bantig  explained  the  pafpose,  wtiich  Chat  codtemptibfo 
fraud,  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  vote  itself,  b| 
which  Mr.  Walpole^s  supposed  incapacity  was  declared,  viz. — *'  Resolvec]^ 
tiiat  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
&  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  house  ft>r  ehigh  breach  of  trust 
in  the  execotioa  of  his  office^  and  notoHouk  oorruptioR  when  secretaiy  at 
war«  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent parlia3nent:''->-and  then  observes  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote», 
We  have  no  right  to  artne±  the  incapacitation  to  the  exfiulnon  only,  for  that, 
IS  the  proposition  staifds,  it  mast  arise  equally  tnnn  the  escpolsion  arid  the 
eommitmetit  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir,  no  man»  who  knows  any  thta|f 
of  Dialectics,  or  who  understands  English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and 
fairness  of  this  construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  suppQrt 
him,  which,  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  GrafVon,  I  accidentafly  met  with 
this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  conUms  an  admonition, 
which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Lord  Sommers,  in  his  excellent  tract 
Qpon  ^e  rights  of  the  people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of 
the  28th  of  January,  1689,  vij.— **  That  King  James  the  second,  having 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  King  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamenUl  Uws,  and  hav- 
ing withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  govern, 
ment,  &c.''— makes  this  observation  upon  it.  "  The  word  abdicated  relates 
to  aU  the  cUuses  aforegoing,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  they  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain.*'  And  that  there  might  be  no 
pretence  for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  ^nthdraming^  Lord 

Soniin^re 
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I  do  Mt  9m9m  to  give  an  opioioii  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr« 
Walpole;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the 
,€onsc<{uence  they  drew  from  it*  I  could  never  have  a  doubt, 
in  law  or  reason,  that  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of 
trust,  and  of  a  notorious  corruption,  in  the  execution  of  a 
public  ofice,  was  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the 
same  parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote, 
I  should  have  wished  that  the  inc^>adty  declared  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever* 

Sommera  fartber  obierves^  that  Xing  yamett  hy  rtffimng  to  govern  u»  anmrd* 
iwg  to  that  lam^  by  •which  he  held  the  ero^mn,  impUeitfy  renounced  hie  title  to  tt 

If  Jrmv^t  eonttraetkm  of  the  Tote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be  aow  aA- 
jaitte4»  (and  indeed  I  oannot  oooprehend  how  it  cao  honeaUjr  be  dispeted) 
the  advocate*  of  the  Houae  of  Commona  miiat  either  give  up  theb  preoe* 
dent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to  the  neceasity  of  maintaining  one  of  the 
groaaeat  abaurditiea  iniaginable*  tis.  '*  That  a  oommitment  to  the  Tower 
Is  a  coDatituent  part  of,  and  contribatee  hitf  at  least  to  the  incapadtatidn 
«#  the  peraen  who  ioflbra  it.** 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuae  for  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  the  aft* 
tention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election.  The  mora 
I  consider  it,  the  more  I  aia  convinced  that,  aa  ti/act,  it  is  indeed  highly 
injuiions  to  the  rights  of  the  peoplei^ bat  that,  as  tipreoetknt,  H  is  one  ef 
liie  moat  dsngeiooa  that  ever  waa  established  against  thoae  who  me  to 
come  after  us  Yet  I  am  so  ftu*  a  moderate  man,  Jthat  I  verily  believe  the 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote* 
neither  understood  the  question,  nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they 
were  doing.  Their  motives  were  rather  despicahle,  than  crindnal,  in  the 
extreme.  One  cffeat  they  certainly  did  not  fiwaee.  They  ace  now  ledueod 
W  anch  a  situatk>n,  that  if  a  member  of  the  present  House  ef  Coromoiie 
were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be 
aent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a  mark  of  ^g^race,  they  would  not  dare 
to  expel  him;  becanse  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the 
great  question  of  right*  or  to  thwart  an  odioaa.House  of  Commona,  woohl 
probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  return  the  same  per* 
eon  to  parliament.^But,  in  time,  the  precedent  will  gain  atrength.  A  fu- 
ture House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehenaiona,  conaequentl^ 
wiU  not  scrapie  to  fiiHow  a  precedent,  ikrhich  they  did  not  establish.  The 
miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  hie  extortioei  but  his 
•ttcceeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  withoet  censure.  No ; 
expects  htm  to  make  restitution,  and,  no  matter  for  hia  title,  he  Uvea  quiet* 
ly  upon  the  eatate. 

PHILO  JUNtUS. 

Vol.  I.  8 
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Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  die  argument  rstunis* 
The  House  of  Commons,  upbn  the  face  of  their  proceedings, 
had  the  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpole  incapable 
of  being  re-elected*  They  thought  such  a  man  unwordiy  to 
sit  among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded;-^no  farther; 
£Dr  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  as- 
serted their  own.  They  did  not  infer,  from  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity,  that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  ^  Not  duly  elected,**  and 
die  election  itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent,  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  it- 
self creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected,  tf  it  had  been  so, 
the  present  House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed 
strictly  the  example  before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to 
us,  in  the  same  vote,  the  crimes  Cor  which  they  expelled  Mr. 
Wilkes;  whereas  they  resolve  simply,  that,  ^^  having  been 
tzpelled,  he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am 
authorised  to  affirm,  they  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom, 
nor  reason,  nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in 
point,  that  all  the  inchanted  casdes  of  ministerial  magic  fall 
before  it.  In  the  year  1698,  (a  period  which  the  rankest 
Tory  dare  not  except  against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled, 
re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parlia- 
ment. The  ministry  have  precluded  themselves  from  all  ob- 
jections drawn  from  the  cause  of  his  expulsion,  for  they  af- 
firm absolutely,  that  expulsion  of  itself  creates  the  disability. 
Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let  falsehood  assert,  and  im- 
pudence deny— here  stands  the  precedent,  a  landmark  to  di- 
rect us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  controversy,  conspicuous 
and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question. 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether 
incapacity  be  or  be  not  created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of 
Bedford  and  Maiden,  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned, 
was  matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act  of 
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parliament*  But,  really,  Sir,  my  honest  friend's  suppositions 
are  as  unfavourable  to  him  as  his  facts*  He  well  knows  that 
the  clergy,  besides  that  they  are  represented  in  common  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their 
own;— 'that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  house,'  and 
that  the  law  of  parliament,  declared  by  those  decisions,  has 
been  for  above  two  centuries  notorious  and  undisputed.  The 
author  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make  what* 
ever  comparisons  he  thinks  proper;  his  suppositions  still  con« 
tinue  as  distant  from  fact,  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from 
solid  argument. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  He 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire*  He  thinks  he  may  safely  ad* 
mit  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  makes  directly  against 
htm,  for  it  seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  in  petto  for  all 
^fficulties.  If,  says  he,  I  were  to  allow  all  thia^  it  will  onhf 
.prove,  that  the  law  of  election  was  different,  in  ^een  Arine^a 
time,  from  what  it  is  at  present • 

This  indeed  is  more  than  I  expected.  Hie  principle,  t 
know,  has  been  maintained  in  fact,  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  formally  declared.  What  can  he  mean?  does  he 
assume  this  language  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or 
does  he  mean  to  rouse  their  indignation;  are  the  ministry 
daring  enough  to  affirm,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a 
right  to  make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament  at  their 
pleasure?— Does  the  law  of  parliament,  which  we  are  so  often 
told  is  the  law  of  the  land;-^oes  the  common  right  of  every 
subject  of  the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrary  capricious 
vote  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature?— ^The  voice  of  truth 
and  reason  must  be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly  that  this  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone*  What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not  law  to-day:  and  now  it  seems  we  have  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  than  the  temporary  discretion  and  fluc- 
tuating integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous* 
For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do 
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a  senrice  to  my  tdlow^wxhjtet^  I  have  done  it  to  the  bestet 
fliy  imdcrttanduig;  and,  without  looking  for  the  approbitioii 
of  other  meo,  my  conscience  is  satisfied*  WhatremaiDB  to 
be  done  concerns  the  collective  body  of  the  people*  ThejF 
are  now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they  will 
femly  and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights;  or  make  aa 
humble^  slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  miai8try« 
To  a  generous  mind  there  cannot  be  a  doubt*  We  owe  it  ta 
our  ancestors  to  preserve  entire  those  rights,  wUchlhty 
have  delivered  to  our  cak^:  we  owe  it  to  our  posterityi  not 
So  suffer  their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  clsinsf 
there  is  yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves^  firam  which 
aodiing  can  acquit  us,«-hi  personal  interest,  which  we  cannot 
surrender*  To  alienate  even  our  own  rights,  would  be  a 
crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide,  as  a  life  of  ciril 
security  and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence;  and  if 
Kfe  be  the  boun^  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the  noblest 
part  of  the  gift,  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that  certain  nihi 
of  living,  without  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  is 
not  only  mistnri>le,  but  contemptible* 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THS  rniNTKB.  OV  TBB  PUBUC  ADVXRTISEa. 

Sxfty  22  August,  1769. 

1  xvsT  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of 
sonse  passages  in  my  kat  letter,  which  I  see  have  been  nm** 
understood* 

!•  When  I  ssM,  Aat  the  House  of  Commons  never  aseaot 
to  feund  Mr*  Walpole's  incapactty  on  his  expulsion  on/y,  I 
meamt  no  more  tl»n  to  deny  the  general  proposition,  dutf 
expulMon  nbne  creates  the  incapacity*  If  there  be  any  thing 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  i^^ 
saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creases,  nor  in 
^Otf  pait  coBlribtttes  to  create  the  incapacity  in  qusueob 
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5L I  carefbUy  avoided  •oleriog^  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  case*  I  did  not  enquire,  wliether  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  acted  jusdy,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  law 
of  parliament.  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  and  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3. 1  never  meant  to  affirm,  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  created  a  i&qualification.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
ttdered  that  idea  as  an  absurdity,  into  whic^  the  ministry 
must  inevitably  fall,  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston  speaks  for  itself  The  min- 
istry assert  that  ese/mUicn  olone  creates  an  absolute,  com« 
plete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected  to  sit  in  die  same  parlia- 
ment. This  proposition  they  have  uniformly  maintained, 
without  any  condition  or  modification  whatsoever.  Bfr* 
Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.— *I  leave  it  to  the  public  to 
determine,  whether  diis  be  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  mere 
nonsense  and  declamation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXIL 

to  THE  f  RINTXa  OV  THX  PUBLIC  ABYSaTlSBB. 

4  Sept  1769. 

AaoVMBirr  agunst  Fact;  or,  A  new  system  of  political 
Lo^c,  by  which  the  ministry  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
aatisfiiction  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapaci^  to  be  re*elected;  «&»,  that  a  subject 
of  this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  hb  common  right,  l^  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

riRST  YACT. 

Mt*  Wottaatmy  in  1698,  was  expfUed,  re^elecied^  and  ad* 
nutted  to  take  hi»  seat* 
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AROmCEMT* 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  gene- 
ral  proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground,  and 
look  back  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wollaston's  expulsion.  From 
thence  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  *^  although  he  was  ezpetted, 
he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culprit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  that  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  no  longer  incapacitated  by  law.''  Vide  Serious  Consider 
rations^  page  23.  Or  thus,  ^  The  house,  somewhat  inaccW' 
rately^  used  the  word  expelled;  they  should  have  called  it 
A  MOTION."  Vide  Mungo^s  case  consiekredy  pagetU  Or  in 
short,  if  diese  arguments  should  be  thought  insufficient,  we 
may  fairly  deny  the  fact.  For  example;  ^*  I  affirm  that  he  was 
not  re-elected.  The  same  Mr.  WoUaston,  who  was  expelled, 
was  not  ag^n  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you  please, 
walked  into  the  house,  and  took  his  seat  there,  but  the  same 
person  in  law  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  that  parliament, 
from  which  he  had  been  discarded."  Vide  Letter  to  Junius, 
page  12. 

SECOND  FACT. 

Mr.  Wialpok  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower ^  andeX' 
pelted  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption  iff 
a  public  office y  was  declared  incapable^  tSc. 

ARGUMENT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  vote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  fix  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  light  to  weak,  uninformed  pe^ 
sons,  it  may  be  adviseable  to  gut  the  resotution,  and  give  it 
to  the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following 
terms,  viz.  ^  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq*  having 
been  that  session  of  pariiament  expelled  the  house,  was  and 
is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  pre- 
sent parliament."  Vide-  Mungo^  on  the  use  of  quotoHont^ 
page  11. 
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N«  B.^  The  author  of  the  answer  to  Shr  WiHiam  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo's  quotation,  for  in  page 
18,  he  assures  us,  ^^  That  the  declaratory  vote  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,  was  indeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  house  in  Mr.  Walpole'a  case*'' 


THIRD  FACT. 

Opponent^  Mr*  Taylor^  having  the  smtUkst  number  of 
votes  at  the  next  election^  was  declared  sot  duly  elected* 

ARGUMENT. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  follow* 
ing  reasons,  *^  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other 
inference  from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that  at  a  future  elec- 
tion, and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  house  would  receive 
Ae  same  candidate  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had  before 
rejected.**  Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,^.  37.  Or  thus:  **  This 
their  resolution  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they 
would  have  taken,  if,  upon  a  subsequent  re-election  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  there  had  been  any  other  candidate  in  competition 
with  him.  For,  by  their  vote,  they  could  have  no  other  in- 
tention than  to  admit  such  other  candidate."  Viik  Munffo^s 
case  considered,  p.  39.  Or  take  it  in  this  light.— The  bur- 
gesses of  Lynn,  having,  in  defiance  of  the  house,  retorted 
upon  them  a  person,  whom  they  had  branded  with  the  most 
ignominious  marks  of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so  well 
intitled  to  favour  and  indulgence,  that  the  house  could  do  no 
less  than  rob  Mr.  Taylor  of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in 
order  that  the  burgesses  might  be  apprized  of  the  law  of  par- 
liament; which  law  the  house  took  a  very  direct  way  of  ex- 
plaining to  them,  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  votes  was  not  duly  elected:—^*  And  was  not  this  much 
more  equitable,  more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substan- 
tial justice,  which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  vio- 
lendy  adhered  to  the  strict  maxims  of  law?"  Fide  Serious 
Considerations  J  p.  33  and  34.  ^*  And  if  the  present  House  of 

•  Sir  W,  BUckstone. 
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CooMBDOs  hsd  chosai  to  follow  dbo  spirit  of  liiifl  mwliUkm, 
diof  oioidd  kavrefocoivbd  «id  cstablUlied  the  «indidat>witfc 
Iko  leweit  fiotn."  Vide  Jmwer  to  Sir  W.  iC  p.  %B. 

Jkaernkt  me  sow.  Sir,  to  shew  you  Ait  tke  wordqr  Dr« 
Bhckstone  sometimes  oontradtcts  the  ministry  as  wdl  • 
himself*  The  Speech  without  doors  asserts*,  page  9,  ^  Hut 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity,  fomided  on  a  judicial  deter* 
mination  of  a  competent  court,  is  precisely  the  same  as  tbst 
of  an  incapaciqr  created  by  act  of  parliament.''  Now  for  the 
Doctor.-— TAtf  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judg^  art  not  d* 
ways  convertible  terme^  or  one  and  the  omme  thing';  mce  H 
eometimeo  may  happem  that  the  judge  amy  mietaie  the  bah 
Commentaries,  Vol*  Lp»  fl« 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  assertsy  page  SS,  ^  That  the  n- 

tuning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  bnt  a  purely  ministerisl  oi* 
cer*  His  return  is  no  judicial  act*''«-**At  'em  agaio.  Doctor* 
The  Sheriff^  in  his  judicial  capacity  is  to  hear  anddeiermim 
causes  of40  shillings  value  and  under  in  his  county  courU  Bt 
has  also  a  jm&cial  power  in  eBioero  other  chni cases*  Stit 
iikewise  to  decide  the  ebetions  of  knights  of  the  shire  {suHffd 
to  the  control  of  the  House  o/Conanons)^  to  judge  of  die  f^ 
UJic&tion  of  voters  J  and  to  return  such  ms  he  shall  dsxeMmM 
to  be  duly  elected.  Vide  Commentaries,  page  8dS»  VoL  L 

What  conclusion  shall  we  Antw  from  such  finets,  such  i^ 
guments,  and  such  contradictions?  I  cannot  express  if 
opinion  of  ilie  present  ministry  more  exacdy  than  ia  tb^ 
words  of  Sir  Ridiard  Steele,  ^dut  we  are  governed  bft*^ 
of  drivellers,  whose  foUy  takes  away  a&  dignky  fromdisttttfb 
and  makes  even  calamity  ridicakMisf  «" 

PHILO  JUN1U& 


*Seeaiiexlraetfimnthis  ipeecb,  inserted  in  the  aols  to  Letter  svfl» 
p.  115L  Edit. 

t  In  s  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  upoa  the  issue  of  the  Soutb-Setie* 
corporation,  at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  just  re-emerginy  iVomo*^ 
■curity,  to  take  a  more  decided  and  loftier  management  of  puUic  rfUrf* 
•^-Edxt. 


: 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  HIS  ORACE  THB  DUKE  OF  BBDYOED. 
My  Lord,  19  Sept  1769. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  re- 
spect or  esteem  from  the  public*,  that  if,  in  the  following 
lines  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape 

*  The  impopalar  peace  of  1753  was  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  public  commotions  which  at  length  broke  out 
into  acts  of  ^>en  Insurrection  among  the  Spital-fields  weavers,  who  ex- 
claimed that  their  trade  was  ruined  by  its  commercial  stipulations.  The 
rumour  became  current  that  the  French  court  had  purchased  this  peace 
by  bribes  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland;  and  such  was  its 
^neral  belief  that  the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  appoints 
committee  to  examine  into  its  truth;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Mua- 
grave,  who  nevertheless  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libel- 
lous report,  which,  as  he  affirmed,  he  bad  brought  home  with  him  from 
Fsris.  The  pobUo  disfavour  with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  re- 
ceived, ptoduced  a  fresh  disagreement  between  iK>rd  Bute  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  on  his  return  home.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont  how- 
ever. Lord  Bute  found  himself  compelled  once  more  to  apply  to  the  Duke 
^Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  not 
only  from  Lord  Bole  but  from  the  king  himself  a  submission  to  whatever 
terms  he  chose  to  impose,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  insisted 
upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  from 
bis  office,  although  Mackenzie  had  received  his  maje8t3r's  solemn  promise 
ihst  he  should  preserve  it  ibr  life. 

Incapable  of  submitting  to  such  severe  tteaiment,  his  Majesty  soon  af- 
terwards intiested  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Rockingham  to  res- 
cue him  from  the  Bedford  party.  They  consented,  and  the  Duke  was 
again  dismissed  with  contumely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted,  as 
be  soon  did,  with  this  ministry  also,  Lord  Bute  apf^ied  in  the  king's  name 
to  George  Grenviile  for  support,  end  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  on 
terms  of  the  ck>8e8t  friendship  with  him,  once  more  strove  to  enter  into  the 
cabinet;  but  on  this  occasion  Lord  Bute  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  his 
offer  with  the  utmost  contempt  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who 
oonaentedto  take  the  lead,  provided  he  was  allowed  the  aoroination  of  his 
own  friends  into  certain  offices  he  should  designate;  and  this  being  grant- 
ed, to  strengthen  his  own  hands,  he  re-introduced  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
along  with  hit  Grace  of  Grafton:— ^and  on  his  own  resignation,  he  left  them 
both  in  the  respective  offices  they  filled  at  the  time  of  the  address  of  the 
present  letter  to  the  former  of  these  noblemen.  En  it. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  esta- 
blished character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understand- 
ing. You  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from 
your  resentments.  Cautious  therefore  of  giving  offence,  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
your  virtues  to  other  hands*  Your  friends  have  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record* 
You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  speculation,  when  pane- 
gyric is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest 
rank; — a  splendid  fortune;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was 
yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
abilities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived 
a  constitutional  claim  to  respect;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;-— the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom* 
mon  advantages  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  m^ 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope, 
which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious 
name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding 
prospect  of  your  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honour,  was 
open  to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you 
had  no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land;—the  noble  independence,  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect,  which 
he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom;  compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  government,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation*;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues, 
which  create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish,  how  much 

*  See  note  to  p.  i4d.  Edit. 
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real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford  $ 
imagine  what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one 
moment  upon  what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  with- 
draw my  attention  from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory 
what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the'  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of 
fisction  with  as  much  firmness,  as  the  encroachments  of  pre* 
rogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with 
the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  dependents,  as  of 
descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minis- 
ter, with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.— The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtu- 
ous prince  would  have  one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in 
whose  integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it 
should  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domes- 
tic misfortune*,  he  would  subniit  to  the  stroke,  with  feeling, 
but  not  without  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as 
his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heart-felt  consolation, 
in  the  sympathizing  tears,  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intel- 
ligible in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The 
man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancor- 
ously  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to  the  favourite  of 
his  Sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
remptory conditions,  litde  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 

f  The  Duke  lately  lost  hit  only  soo^  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
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view*  with  the  favourite,  and  of  oiFering  to  recov«r^  at  tmy 
price,  the  honour  of  hia  friendship*  Though  deceived  per- 
haps in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  kmg 
life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  foibid- 
den  him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversatioa 
with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  g^diators,orbuflrooiis. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have 
submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engage 
ing  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supi* 
plying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  eipence 
of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignoraace, 
or.  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow^  ia 
a  court  of  justice,  the  f  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough*  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the 
state,  or  even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little 
tyrant  of  a  little  corporation:):.  He  would  never  have  beea 

*  At  this  interview,  which  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  E|^lin- 
totm.  Lord  Bute  told  the  Duke  that  he  was  determined  nerer  to  have  any 
connection  with  a  man,  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. 

f  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sua 
paid  him  by  a  person,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  parliament, 
fiir  one  of  his  Grace's  boroughs.  He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. 

%  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detes- 
tation, that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him,  they  admitted  s  great 
number  of  strangers  to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiculout, 
he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  fforne,  and  was  beaten  upon  his 
own  ground.  Author. 

This  contest  took  place  September  4th,  1769,  on  the  election  of  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  chamberlains  for  the  borough  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  having 
in  vain  objected  to  the  making  of  any  new  freemen,  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  corporation  to  allow  some  of  his  own  particular  fiends  to  be  put  in 
nomination,  when  about  twenty  of  them  were  made  accordingly.  The 
names  of  the  freemen  proposed  to  be  elected  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
question,  were  then  read,  and  were  heard  with  profound  silence  by  his 
Grace,  'till  the  name  of  3^An  Home  was  pronounced,  when  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  bitterness  towards  that  gentleman  in  particular; 
the  corporation  however  divided  upon  tlie  point,  and  Mr.  Home  was  elect- 
ed, there  being  seventeen  votes  in  his  favour  and  eleven  agfainst  him.  llie 
candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  were  on  the  popular  side  Mr.  Cawne, 
and  oil  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Richards,  the  former  of  whom 
was  elected  by  458  votes  against  26,  The  triumph  over  his  Grace  was  ciC 
course  complete.  Edit. 


iBSolled  wMi  virtMs,  which  he  had  lidxntred  to  extinguish, 
nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a  morufying  defeat,  which  has 
made  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  even  to  the  few  bf 
whom  he  was  not  detested.-— I  reverence  the  afflictions  of  a 
good  man,«^his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how  can  we  take 
part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man,  whom  we  can  neither  love 
nor  esteem;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible? Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look 
for,  or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
son,  in  consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and 
even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House! 

Admitting  then  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those 
honourable  principles,  which  ought  to  have  directed  your 
conduct;  admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private 
affection  as  to  public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities, 
with  what  degree  of  judgment  you  have  carried  your  own 
system  into  execution.  A  great  man,  in  the  success  and  even 
in  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes,  finds  a  rescue  from  con« 
tempt*  Your  Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not 
look  back  to  those  ridiculous  scenes,  by  which  in  your  earlier 
days,  you  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished*;  the 
recorded  stripes,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or 
Mr.  Rigby's  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an 
impression,  though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such  a  mind, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  comer  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  kingdoms,  except  France, 
in  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not 
been  in  danger.  Amiable  man!  we  see  sind  acknowledge  the 
protection  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often 
escaped  the  personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and 
are  still  reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

*  Mr.  Helton  Homphrey«  a  country  Attorney^  horsewhipped  the  Ouke, 
with  equal  justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield. 
Migby  and  Lord  Drenthaui  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. This  gave  rise  to  the  following  story:  '*  When  the  late  King  heard 
that  Sir  Edwaid  Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  druMngt  his  Majesty,  who 
had  never  received  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord 
Chesterfield  the  meaning  of  the  word— Sir,  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  the 
meaning  of  the  word— hut  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better 
able  to  explain  it  to  your  Majesty  than  I  am." 
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Your  liistory  begins  to  be  important  at  that  anapieioQS  pc* 
riod,  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  at  the  court  of  Versailles.'  It  was,  an  honourable  office^ 
and  executed  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted. Your  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador,  who  would 
submit  to  make  concessions,  without  daring  to  insist  apon 
any  honourable  condition  for  his  Sovereign*.  Their  busi- 

*  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  foUowing^  paragraph 
was  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  as  it  remained  uncontradicted, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  autlientic.  As  the  Duke  in  this  letter  is 
arraigned  in  the  most  severe  terms  for  the  concessions  made  in  negotiating 
the  peace  of  17^>  it  is  but  justice  to  his  Grace,  that  a  circumstance  m 
honourable  should  be  more  generally  known.  The  paragraph  runs  tbusi 

"  The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  may  be  depended 
upon  as  factt— — When  his  Grace  negotiated  the  late  peace  at  Paris,  he 
signed  the  preliminaries  with  the  French  minister  Choiseul,  and  stipulated 
no  I^Kher  for  the  possessions  of  the  £ast  India  Company  than  he  was  ad- 
vised to  stipulate  by  the  court  of  directors.  A  gentleman  (a  Dutch  Jew  of 
great  abilities  and  character)  hearing  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, informing  him  that  the  English  East  India  Company  bad  materially  ne- 
glected their  own  interest,  as  their  chief  conquests  were  made  subsequent 
to  the  period  at  which  they  had  fixed  their  claim  of  sovereignty;  and  if 
these  latter  conquests  were  to.be  i*estored,  an  immense  annual  revenue 
would  necessarily  be  taken  from  England.  The  Duke,  struck  with  the 
force  of  the  fact,  yet  embarrassed  how  to  act,  as  preliminaries  were  really 
signed,  repaired  to  Choiseul  at  Versailles,  and  addressed  him  thus:—'  My 
Lord,  I  have  committed  a  great  mistake  in  signing  the  preliminaries,  as 
the  affair  of  the  India  possessions  must  be  carried  down  to  our  last  con- 
quest in  Asia.'  To  this  Choiseul  replied, '  Your  Grace  astonishes  me;  I 
thought  I  had  been  treating  with  the  minister  of  a  ^eat  nation,  and  not 
with  a  student  in  politics,  who  does  not  consider  the  validity  of  written 
engagements.'  *  Your  reproach,  my  Lord,  is  just/  returned  the  Duke, 
*  but  I  will  not  add  treachery  to  negligence,  nor  betray  my  country  delibe- 
rately, because  I  have  overlooked  her  interest  unaccountably  in  a  single 
circumstance;  therefore,  unless  your  Lordship  agrees  to  cede  the  latter 
conquests  in  India,  I  shall  return  home  in  twelve  hours,  and  submit  the 
fate  of  my  head  to  the  discretion  of  an  Eng^lish  parliament.'  Choiseul,  stag- 
gered at  the  Duke's  intrepidity,  complied;  and  this  country  now  enjoys 
above  half  a  million  annually  through  the  firmness  of  a  man,  whom  it  is 
even  patriotism  at  present  to  calumniate,  but  whose  virtues  have  never 
yet  received  justice  from  the  community.  On  the  termination  of  the  affair 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  gave  his  informant,  the  Dutch  gentleman,  the  warm- 
est reconmiendations  to  England,  who  accordingly  came  over,  and  receives 
at  this  moment  a  pension  of  500/.  a  yew  from  the  India  Company  as  a 
reward  for  his  services."  Edit. 
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Dcss. required  m  man,  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own 
dignity  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  country;  and  they  found  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree,  Guada- 
loupe,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havanna, 
are  glorious  monuments  of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotia^ 
^on*.  My  Lord,  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pe- 
cuniary character,  to  think  it  possible  that  so  many  public 
sucrifices  should  have  been  made,  without  some  private  com- 
pensations. Your  conduct  carries  with  it  an  internal  evi- 
dence, beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice.  Even 
the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmedf.  He  saw 
and  felt  his  own  dishonour  in  corresponding  with  you;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  moment,  at  which  he  meant  to  have 
resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  over  his  faculties, 
and  carried  all  sense  and  memory  away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which 
you  were  invited  to  support  an  f  administration  which  Lord 
Bute  pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their  ministe- 
rial authority,  and  perfecdy  masters  of  themselves.  He  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from 
employment.  Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your 
Grace  and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years  sub- 
mission, you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient 
to  controul  his  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a 
tyrant,  because  you  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  your- 
self mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  your  gracious  Master^s 
firmness,  disappointment  got  the  better  of  idl  your  humble 
discretion,  and  carried  you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his 
person,  as  distant  from  true  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and 

*  The  peace  of  1763  was  neg^ated  by  his  Grace  of  Bedford;  the  con- 
quests here  specified  were  relinquished  by  its  conditions:  and  the  rumour^ 
as  already  observed*  was  in  general  circulation  that  the  Ouke  and  his 
IHends  had  been  bribed  into  so  prodigal  a  surrender.  See  the  note  in  p. 
145  of  the  present  volume.  Edit. 

f  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some 
English  stuff  in  him.  Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ibrd,  the  Duke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. 

i  Mr.  GrenviUet  Lord  Hatilax,  and  Lord  Egremont. 
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respect*.  After  robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a  King,  you 
would  not  permit  him  to  preserve  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
vian.  It  was  then  Lord  Weymouth  was  nominated  to  Ire- 
hod,  and  dbpatcbed  (we  well  remember  with  what  inde» 
cent  hurry)  to  plunder  the  treasury,  of  the  first  fruits  of  an 
employment  which  you  well  knew  lie  was  never  to  executef. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite 
might  have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  if 
it  had  either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  miuntained 
with  resobition*  Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former 
serviliQr,  we  need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct,  to 
see  upon  what  motives  you  acted*  Apparently  united  widi 
Mr.  Grenville,  you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble 
administradon  should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.-^The 
moment  their  dismission  was  suspected,  the  moment  you 
perceived  that  another  system  was  adopted  in  the  closet,  you 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  return  to  your  former  dependenoei 
and  solicit  once  more  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You 
begged  an  interview,  at  which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat 
you  with  contempt. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out,  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administration^ 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  die  last  instance  desert^ 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  crtdh  to  govern- 
ment; and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Grrf- 
ton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  supulations,  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of 
the  closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants$  (whose  cha- 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  £arl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  in 
plain  terms,  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treacheiy»  aad  hypo> 
crisy,—- repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convulsions. 

f  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. 

\  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  Kii^, 
with  his  usual  sincerity,  assured  him,  tliat  h«  had  not  bad  one  happy  mo- 
ment, since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. 

$  Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. 
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laeten,  I  think,  cannot  be  leas  respected  than  they  are)  were 
advanced  to  offices,  through  which  you  might  again  controul 
die  minister,  and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of 
affairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within 
your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning  judi- 
cious prince.  His  palace  is  besieged;  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  are  drawing  round  him;  and  unless  he  6nds  a  resource 
in  his  own  activit}*,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner,  until  your  Grace's  death,  or  some 
less  fortunate  event  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present^ 
you  may  safely  resume  that  stile  of  insult  and  menace,  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  be- 
ing contemptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten, and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode« 
in  which  an  imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to 
his  Sovereign.  Where  will  this  gracious  monarch  look  for 
assistance,  when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obli- 
gations to  his  master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance 
with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose,  that  all  your  plans  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  sanguine 
wishes  gratified  in  the  fear,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple: Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of 
life?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable?  and  is  there  no 
period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement?  For 
shame!  my  Lord:  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the 
latest  moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  un- 
worthy pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your 
youth  and  manhood  were  exhausted.  Consider,  that,  al- 
though you  cannot  disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are 
violating  the  character  of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  im- 
becility, after  you  have  lost  the  vigour  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall  this  unhap- 
ff  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis^  where 

Vol.  L  U 
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his  life  has  been  so  often  threatenedi  and  his  palace  so  often 
attacked?  If  he  returns  to  Woobura,  scorn  and  mockery 
await  him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Ply* 
mouth,  his  destruction  would  be  more  than  probable;  at 
Exeter,  inevitable.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget 
his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman  forgive  his  trea- 
chery, to  Lord  Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters,  he  must 
change  his  liveries  and  his  name.  Which  ever  way  he  flies, 
the  Hue  and  Cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  more  sensibly  felt;  his  virtues  better  un« 
derstood;  or  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget 
their  hospitality.— -As  weU  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped^  my  Lord;  beware  of  a  third 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  will  not  alwnjrsbe 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can  no  more 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted 
abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and 
find  nothing  but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you 
may  quit  the  field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger; 
and  though  you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those 
pernicious  friends,  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly 
united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  eveiy 
thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are 
still  base  enough  to  encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they 
once  did  the  vices  of  your  youth.  As  litde  acquainted  widi 
the  rules  of  decorum,  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will 
not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even  to  consuk 
the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you, 
that  life  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero 
should  preserve  his  consistency  to  the  last,  and  that  as  you 
lived  without  virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance*. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  some  apprehension  was  enterudned  by  the  printer,  that  he  might 

be 
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TO  JUNIUS. 
Sir,  14  September,  1769. 

Haviho  accidentally  seen  a  republication  of  your  letters, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  assert^  that  I  had  sold  the 
companions  of  my  success;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare  the 
said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamous  and  malicious  falsehoods 
and  I  again  call  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourself,  and 
prove  the  charge.  If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
thought  the  worst  man  in  it;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  the 
nation  think  of  you?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afiair: 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  defamed 
me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  uncommon  pains  been  taken  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal*,  chiefly  because  it  has 
been  told  in  good  language:  for  I  give  you  full  credit  for 
your  elegant  diction,  well  turned  periods,  and  attic  wit;  but 
wit  is  oftentimes  false,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant;  which 
is  exactly  the  case  of  your  whole  performance.  But,  Sir,  I 
am  obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  you  of  be- 
ing guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not. 
To  support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following 
irresistible  argument:  *^  You  sold  the  companions  of  your 
victory,  because  when  the  16th  regiment  was  given  to  you^ 
you  was  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  that 
such  deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an 
extraordmary  writer  as  Junius.  But  unfortunately  for  you, 

be  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  pAper« 
Junius  wrote  to  him  in  Private  Letter,  No.  10,  as  foUowsx — "  As  to  tfou 
it  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should 
think  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  sure  I  can  threaten 
bfan  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his 
grave.**  See  also  VoLL  p.  165.  Edit. 

*  The  reader  will  perceive,  by  a  reference  to  the  Private  Letters,  No.  4. 
that  tlus  cepublicatioo  was  without  the  author's  knowledge  or  consent.— 
Edit. 
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the  premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely  Jidte* 
Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  the  Manilla  ransom  since  the  time  of  my  being 
colonel  of  that  regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted 
London,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable 
Colonel  Monson  and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish^,  to  negotiate  for 
me;  in  the  last  autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to 
the  £;irl  of  Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire,  As  you  have 
told  us  of  your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and 
fortune^  and  above  a  common  bribef,  you  may  in  all  proba- 
bility be  not  unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty^  Sir, 
to  seize  you  rbattery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself.  If  your 
puerile  and  tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  con- 
viction with  it,  how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  intoitaUe 
conclusion^  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it?  According  to  Jir- 
vius,  silence  is  gutlU  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you 
have  been  called  in  the  most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a 
Rar  and  a  coward*  When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusa- 
tions? You  have  been  quite  silent;  quite  chop-fallen:  there- 
fore, because  you  was  silent^  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce you  to  be  both  a  liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own 
aTgument:  but.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  fairer  play;  will  afibrd 
you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off  the  first  appellation;  by  desir- 
ing the  proofs  of  your  charge  against  me.  Produce  them! 
To  wipe  off  the  last,  produce  yourself.  People  cannot  bear 
any  longer  your  lion^s  skin^  and  the  despicable  imposture  of 
the  old  Roman  name  which  you  have  affected*  For  the  future 
assume  the  name  of  some  modern\  bravo  and  dark  assassin: 
let  your  appellation  have  some  affinity  to  your  practice*  But 
if  I  must^erftfA,  Junius,  let  mt  perish  in  the  face  of  day;  be 
for  once  a  generous  and  open  enemy.  I  allow  that  gothic  €^ 
peals  to  cold  iron  are  no  better  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty 

*  These  g^nUemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  officers  in  hb 
expedition  against  the  Philippines.  £dit. 

f  See  Miscellanemis  Letters  of  the  Author,  No.  liv.  £dit. 

%  Was  Brtttut  an  andent  bravo  and  dark  assassin}  or  does  Sir  W.  D. 
think,  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart? 
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and  veracity  than  hot  iron  and  burning  ploughshares  are  of 
female  chastity:  but  a  soldier's  honour  is  as  delicate  as  a 
woman's;  it  must  not  be  suspected;  you  have  dared  to  throw 
more  than  a  suspicion  upon  mine;  you  cannot  but  know  the 
consequences,  which  even  the  meekness  of  Christianity  would 
pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury  you  have  done  me« 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 
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Hxret  later!  lethalia  arando. 

TO  SIH  WILLIAM  nRAPBa,  KNIGHT  OF  THB  BATH. 

Sir,  25  September,  1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
debate  revived  between  us.  My  answer  to  your  last  letter 
shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

Had  you  been  originally  and  without  provocation  attacked 
by  ^n  anonymous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right  to  de- 
mand his  name.  But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  You 
engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a  soldier. 
Vou  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man, 
who  would  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  under* 
stood  the  terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave 
at  least  a  tacit  assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking 
me  under  the  character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  have 
you  to  know  me  under  any  otherf  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  appa^ 
rent  spirit  of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were 
not  quite  indifferent  to  the  display  of  your  literary  qualifica- 
tionsf 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters 
was  no  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which 
I  am  no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to 
undcratandy  that  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting 
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these  pspen,  it  is  not  from  an^  fear  of  giving  ofience  to  Sir 
William  Draper. 

Your  remarlcs  upon  a  signature,  adopted  merely  for  dis* 
tinction,  are  unworthy  of  notice;  but  when  yon  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  yon 
in  my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every 
simpleton,  who  writes  in  a  newspaper;  and  what  opinion  you 
would  have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  my* 
self  to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  from  suspicion.— -«- Your  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  dis* 
tress  to  government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of 
your  turn)  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during  that 
administration  we  heard  no  more  of  Sir  William  Draper. 
The  facts,  of  which  I  speak,  may  indeed  be  variously  ac- 
counted for,  but  they  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied;  and  I 
think  you  might  have  learnt  at  the  university,  that  a  fidse 
conclusion  is  an  error  in  argument,  not  a  breach  of  veracitj. 
Your  solicitations,  I  doubt  not,  were  renewed  under  another 
administration.  Admitting  the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent 
person  would  only  infer  from  it,  that  experience  had  made 
you  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  complaining.  Remember, 
Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  confessed,  that,  considering  the 
critical  situation  of  this  country^  the  ministry  are  in  the  right 
to  temporise  with  Spain.  This  confession  reduces  yo\x  to  an 
unfortunate  dilemma.  By  renewing  your  solicitations,  you 
must  either  mean  to  force  your  country  into  a  war  at  a  most 
unseasonable  juncture;  or,  having  no  view  or  expectation  of 
that  kind,  that  you  look  for  nothing  but  a  private  compensa- 
tion to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  this  country*,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about 

*  S«e  Prirate  Letters,  No.  41.  in  which  he  contrnuef  to  entertain  tome 
apprehensions  concerning  the  effects  of  a  discoy«yof  his  person.  Sbitv 
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yours*  Though  ypu  would  fi^t,  there  are  others  who  would 
atsassinate. 

But  after  all.  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me,  that 
my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel;  that  it  carries  not  the  leabt 
weight  or  ccmviction;  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
or  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours?  Tako 
care,  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions,  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
time  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  acquaint- 
cd.  You  need  not,  however,  regret  the  delay,  or  suffer  an 
apprehension  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to  the 
Christian  meekness  of  your  temper,  and  disappoint  your 
present  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
m  your  own  breast  a  repository,  in  which  your  resentments 
aaay  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved 
wiUiout  the  hazard  of  diminution.  The  Odia  in  hngum  ja* 
eiens^  yute  recondereiy  auctaque  promeret^  I  thought  had  only 
belonged  to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity.  The  text  is  in 
Tacitusi-^you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 
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A  WOBD  AT   PARTING  TO  JUNIUS. 

•Si»,  7  October,  1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  explana" 
tians  demanded  of  you,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you  upon  my  aitm  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tender- 
ness for  yourself,  has  been  very  great.  The  public  will  judge 

*  MeasurcM  andtuitmen  U  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation; — a 
base,  counterftit  language,  fabricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among 
Ibols.  ISwsh  genUe  censure  ia  not  fitt^io  the  present,  degenerate  state  of 
BocieV*  What  docs  it  avul  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance,  or  pernicious 

tendencv 
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of  your  ikatwes.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to- 
produce  either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.  Take 
courage;  I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  any  more  than 
the  rank  or  power*  You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort^ 
and  upon  your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any 
subject,  from  a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly 
as  myself;  like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make 
the  wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed,  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the 
suflFerer,  by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until 
they  are  stretched  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  constancy, 
and  patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the 
most  hardened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of 
their  cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure,  until  she  expires:  else,  was  it  possible  that 
you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford?  I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart,  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  his  only  and  most  amiable  son?  Read  over  agaim 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descending 
to  the  most  odious  personalties?  Must  you  go  wantonly  out 
of  your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  with  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse?  For  shame!  for  shame!  As  you  have 
spoie  daggers  to  him,  you  may  jusdy  dread  the  use  of  them 
against  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  courage,  or  of  noble 
sentiments,  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.  He  is  above 

tendency  of  measures,  if  the  man  who  advises  or  execatety  shaU  be  suf- 
fered not  only  to  escape  with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power, 
and  insult  us  with  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign!  I  would  recommend  to  the 
reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's  letter  to  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  dated  26 
July,  1734,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  "  To  reform  and  not  to 
chastise  I  am  afraid  is  impossible;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as  weU  as 
the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use,  if  there  were  no  examples  to  en- 
force them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  vrithout  touching  persons, 
may  be  safe  figliting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows.  My  gpreatest 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed,  has  been  to  see  that  those  who 
have  no  shame^  and  no  fear  of  any  thing  else,  have  appeared  toached  by 
my  satires." 
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it;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fStmcy  that  your  own  base  arts  have 
infected  our  whole  island?  But  your  own  reflections,  your 
own  conscience,  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of  hu- 
manity remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance*  Not  all 
-  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced,  will  ever 
wash  out,  or  even  palliate  this  foul  blot  in  your  character*  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely  as 
I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  (as 
to  reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
fiorid  impotence  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It  accuses  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon  what  foundation? 
You  tell  us,  ^^that  the  Duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it 
more  than  probable^  that  he  could  not  have  made  such  sacri- 
fices at  the  peace,  without  some  private  compensations;  that 
his  conduct  carried  with  it  an  interior  evidence,  beyond  all 
the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice." 

My  academical  education,  Sir,  bids  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first  proposition,  be- 
fore you  presume  to  draw  inferences  from  it.  First  prove  the 
avarice,  befoi^  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  and  most  wicked 
GODclusion.  This  father,  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious, 
allowed  that  son  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  good-nature  took 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  encreased  the  jointure  of 
the  afflicted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  this  avarice?  Is  this  doing 
good  by  stealth  f  It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  cecooomy  as  a  master  of 
a  family;  if  splendor  and  just  magnificence,  without  wild  waste 
and  dioughdess  extravagance,  may  constitute  the  character 
of  an  avaricious  man,  the  Duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a  moment 
let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too  much; 
what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to  betray  his 
oountry?  Is  it  hearsay;  or  the  evidence  of  letters,  or  ocular; 
or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  black  affair?  Pro- 
duce your  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most  impudent 
kind  of  sorcery  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the  smoke,  with- 
out convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed.  You  first  brand 
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him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from,  to  render  him  odiooB 
and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  weapon  with  which  yoo 
make  all  your  chief  attacks;  with  that  you  stab.  But  shall  one 
of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in  his  fame^  shaH 
even  hib  life  be  in  constant  danger,  from  a  charge  built  upon 
such  sandy  foundations?  Must  his  house  be  besieged  by  law- 
less ruffians,  his  journies  impeded,  and  even  the  asylum  of 
an  altar  be  insecure,  from  assertions  so  base  and  fake?  Po* 
tent  as  he  is,  the  Duke  is  amenable  to  justice;  if  guilty,  pun- 
ishable. The  parliament  is  the  high  and  solemn  tribunal  for 
matters  of  such  great  moment.  To  that  be  they  submitted. 
But  I  hope  also  that  some  notice  will  be  taken  of,  and  some 
punishment  inflicted  upon,  false  accusers,  especially  upon 
such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfuUy  fake*  In  any  truth  I  will 
agree  even  with  Junius;  will  agree  with  him  that  it  is  highly 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers  to  tamper  with  boroughs* 
Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Our  constitution  ad- 
mits of  neither.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suflFrages  of  a  free  people* 
But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands;  if  the  wealthy  commoner 
gives  the  bribe,  instead  of  the  potent  Peer,  is  the  state  better 
served  by  this  exchange?  Is  the  real  emancipation  of  the 
borough  aiTected,  because  new  parchment  bonds  may  possi- 
bly supersede  the  old?  To  say  the  truth,  wherever  such  prac- 
tices prevail,  they  are  equally  criminal  to  and  destructive  of 
our  freedom. 

The  rest  of  your  declamation  is  scarce  worth  considering, 
excepting  for  the  elegance  of  the  language.  Like  Hamlet  in 
the  play,  you  produce  two  pictures:  you  tell  us,  that  one  is 
not  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  then  you  bring  a  most  hideous 
caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  resemblance;  but  muUum  abbuEt 
imago. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial  quarrels, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  are  reducible  to  a  few  short 
lines;  and  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatterasy 
minister,  either  past  or  present,  these  are  my  thoughts:  they 
seem  to  have  acted  like  lovers,  or  children;  have  pouted, 
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quarrelled,  cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again^;  as  the  ob* 
jects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put  into  their 
hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  ver}^  unworthy  of  the  gra«- 
vity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  We  do  not  want  men  of 
abilities;  but  we  have  wanted  steadiness;  we  want  unanimity: 
your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  thereto.  You  may 
one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own  kindling.  But  it  is 
my  humble  opinion  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land,  and  extinguish  their  wide  spreading  fires.  I  have  lived 
with  this  sentiment;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DRAPERt. 

LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  TBX  PRINTBR  OF  THR  PUBLIC  ADVKRTIiXA. 
Sir,  13  October,  1T€9. 

If  Sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has 
made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his  repose.  Hav- 
ing  changed  the  subject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter  not 
undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  private  character  and 
conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  consider  him  merely  in 
the  capacity  of  an  author,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no  dis- 
credit to  a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be  his  own 
enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes  the  expression 

*  Sit  William  gives  U8  a  pleasant  account  of  men,  who,  in  Air  opinion  at 
least,  are  best  qualified  to  govern  an  empire. 

•\  A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a  report  was 
circulated^  that  Sir  William  Draper,  in  consequence  of  his  defence  of 
Lord  Granby,  had  been  appointed  to  a  governorship^  in  America,  which 
Sir  William  contradicted,  in  the  following  short  note,  addressed  to  the 
Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  20t  1769. 

"Sir, 
'<  You  are  desired  to  contradict  the  report  that  Sir  William  Draper  is 
appointed  a  governor  in  America.  The  story  has  been  raised  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  those  whom  he  knows 
to  have  been  most  infamously  traduced  for  the  sake  of  a  reward.  His  mo- 
tive for  this  voyage  is  entirely  curiosity.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
politics  of  tills  ministry,  or  any  other  set  of  men  whosoever.**  £»it. 
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int)elligible«  But  that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  eneoiy 
of  his  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature! 
There  is  something  in  it  which  caniiot  be  conceived  without 
a  confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  without  a  solecism  in 
language*  Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  friend  Lord 
Granby  found  him.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  ju((tice  to  his  ge- 
nerosity; if  indeed  it  be  not  something  mo^e  than  generous, 
to  be  the  voluntary  advocate  of  men,  who  think  themselves 
injured  by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  io  the  cause 
he  adopts,  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it.  I  thought  haw- 
ever  he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of  the  human 
heart,  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of  the  body 
with  those  of  the  mind.  If  conscience  plays  the  tyrant,  it  would 
be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  that  she  were  more 
arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable,  than  some  men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  father's 
heart. — Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  eredit  with  a  gene- 
rous nation,  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity? 
Does  he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen?  Or  how  w3}  he  recon- 
cile such  folly  with  an  understanding  so  full  of  artifiee  as 
mine?  Had  he  been  a  father,  he  would  have  been  but  little 
oiTended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind 
would  have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have 
seen  that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  father,  but  the  fa- 
ther who  felt  nothing.  He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Against  whom  then  will 
his  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him,  that 
this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct,  upon 
the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  astonishment.  Sir 
William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  opposing 
the  general  sense  of  his  countr)%  The  people  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  opinions, — in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity  perhaps  in  a  singular  way 
of  thinking;— but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  those  feel- 
ings, which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
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thiBg  infinitety  more  important  than  tiie  character  of  hie  un- 
derstanding. Aiter  all,  as  Sir  William  may  poaaiUy  be  in 
eamett  in  hit  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it*  He  may  rest  assured  this  wor- 
thy nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  William's  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop.  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is^ 
will  consult  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If,  from  the  profoundest  contempt, 
I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find,  that  all  I 
have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion*. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue.  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
series  of  enormities,  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that,  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  csconomy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  his  own  family  at  least, 
he  is  regular  and  magnificent.  He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a 
beggar,  and  makes  a  handsome  provision  for  his  son.  His 
charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  where  it 
began.  Admitting  the  whole  force  of  this  single  instance  of 
his  domestic  generosity  (wonderful  indeed,  considering  the 
narrowness  of  his  fortune,  and  the  little  merit  of  his  only 
son)  the  public  may  still  perhaps  be  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir 
William  Draper  should  have  entered  boldly  into  the  de- 
tail—of indigence  relieved— -of  arts  encouraged — of  science 
patronized s  men  of  learning  protected,  and  works  of  genius 
rewarded;  in  short,  had  there  been  a  single  instance,  besides 
Mr.  Rigbyf,  of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the 
Duke,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have  been 
omitted^. 

•  See  Private  Letters,  No.  10. 

t  This  genUeman  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  idea  of  bhuhinff,  that  a 
iTiah  blind  from  bis  birth,  has  of  a  scar^t  or  sky-bhie. 
i  In  annver  to  this  heavj  chargpe,  two  instances  of  the  noble  Duke's 

benevolence 
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I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certainty,  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion  however  was  not  drawn  from  the  principle 

benevolence  were  brought  forward  in  two  separate  letters  in  the  Publie 
Advertiser.  The  one  dated  Oct.  17,  and  signed  Frances,  which  states  his 
having  relieved  with  a  patent  emfihymcru,  the  husband  of  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  sentimental  letters  of  *'  Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  aathor» 
a  Mrs.  Griffiths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other 
dated  Oct  30,  and  signed  Jere.  Mears,  Lieut  of  the  29lh  Regt  relates 
the  Duke's  generous  and  unsolicited  bestowment  upon  him  of  a  pair  of 
colours,  upon  a  knowledge,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  writerNi 
destitute  situation. 

A  much  abkr  reply  to  Jumivs's  severe  attack  upon  his  Grace  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  the  Public  Advertiser  in  a  letter  to  Junius  sub- 
scribed M.  TuUius,  dated  Dec.  8,  from  which  the  editor  feels  bound,  oa 
the  score  of  impartiality,  to  make  the  following  extract: 

*'  In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  view  the  treatment  which  Jv- 
wius,  in  two  publications  has  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman,  are  intended  to 
Kflect  both  on  his  public  and  private  character.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these,  nothing  of  consequence  is  urged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I 
mean  not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  important  trans- 
action.-*— Thus  much  is  known  to  all,  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at 
that  time  well  nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the 
national  debt  increased  to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with 
a  sodden  and  universal  crush;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  conoesakms 
that  were  made  to  bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada  among 
ether  instances,  will  ever  remain  a  glorious  monument;  the  interests  of 
this  kingdom  were  not  forgotten  in  that  negotiation:  But  Junius,  hack- 
neyed in  the  tricks  of  controversy,  where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actiona 
are  innocent,  has  the  art  to  hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations; 
and  though  he  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  *  no  document  of 
any  treasonable  practice  is  to  be  found,'  we  are  given  plainly  to  understand 
so  many  public  sacrifices  were  not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  that  in  practice  there  is  very  little  diflference  in  the  ce- 
remony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that  Duke's  accepting  it  To  a  charge 
that  is  alledged,  not  only  without  proof,  but  even  with  a  confession  that 
no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  returned  but  that  of  a  con- 
temptuous silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him  to  attack  the  character 
of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of  so  capital  a  nature  as 
that  of  selling  his  country  for  a  bribe,  common  policy,  as  well  as  prudence, 
require  that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  supported  with  at  least 
.Home  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  tliis  be  not  done  but  with  the  utmost 
moderation  of  temper  and  expression:  but  so  sober  a  conduct  would  have 
UH^  beside  thje  purpose  of  Junjits,  whose  business  it  was  not  to  reason. 

But 
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alone.  I  am  not  so  unjuBt  as  to  reason  from  one  crime  to 
another;  though  I  think,  that^  of  all  the  vices,  avarice  is  most 
apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  heart.  I  combined  the  known 

but  rail.  The  Roman  rlietoncian,  among^  the  other  arts  of  oratory^  men- 
tions  one,  iirhich  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  a  '  Canine  eloquence/  that 
of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  railings,  cotrvitiie  im- 

plere  wicua  emuarum.  In  tlie  knowledge  of  this  rule  Junxvs  is  without  a 
rival;  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  eonrincing 
testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

**  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and  conjecture 
alone  that  this  charge  against  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded;  the  general 
character  of  every  one  takes  its  colour  and  complexion  from  that  quality 
in  him  which  predominates,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  affords 
an  evidence  not  to  be  resisted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambassador:  and  is  it 

'  then  so  inoontestible  a  point  that  the  Duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which 
Junius  has  delineated?  are  there  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote 
a  contrary  disposition?  one  would  think  if  a  vicious  thirst  of  gai|i  had  borne 
■o  large  a  share,  as  is  pretended,  in  his  Grace's  composition,  this  would 
have  discovered  itself  in  the  pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for 
himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share  of  Government.  But  what  advantages 
of  this  kind  has  he  obtained;  or  to  what  barguns  with  the  minister  does 
Junius  allude,  when  he  knows,  that  his  Grace,  though  frilling  to  asrist 
the  friends  of  Adminbtration  with  his  interest  and  weight,  has  not  accept- 
ed any  department  either  of  power  or  profit?  had  Junius  and  candour  not 
shaken  hands,  this  circumstance  alone  would  have  aflbrded  him  an  evi- 
dence beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice,  of  the  iniquity  of 
hb  own  insinuations.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other  instances,  and 
those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  Duke's  munificence.  To  what  principle  shall 
we  attribute  the  payment  of  the  elder  Brother's  debts  to  the  amount  of 
not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds?  the  splendid  provision 
he  made  for  his  unfortunate  soni  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more  unfortu- 
nate Widow?  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attachments  to  the  interests 
of  his  friends,  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  and  annual  bounty  to  those 
who  have  served  him  faithfully)  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants?  or  what 
are,  if  these  be  not,  unequivocal  proofo  of  genuine  Uberallty  and  benevo- 
lence? 

*'  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind,  we  add' 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  character,  the  decency 
and  decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  family,  and 
what  is  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on 
an  the  public  offices  of  Divine  Worship,  we  shall  hardly  find  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  nobility  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  than  a  consti- 
tutional claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  Censures  of  a  satir- 
ist, such  as  Junius,  than  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of 
Junius  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all 
the  former  instances  of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up 
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temper  of  the  man  widi  the  extravagint  concesuons  nude 
by  the  ambassador;  and  though  I  doubt  not  sufficient  owe 
was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treasonable  negotia* 

th«  mcaaure  of  hU  crimes  by  calling  bftck  to  our  remembrance  the  loss, 
which,  not  the  Imther  alone,  but  the  kingdom  suitained  in  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  and  to  reproach  him  ibr  the  insensibility  he  supposes  him  to  have 
disooTcred,  on  that  aiTecttng  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  aceusatioa  is 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  falsehood  of  it,  and  in  a  better  age  tiiaa  tfae 
present  would  have  been  deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the 
proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the  dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still 
so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circumstances  was  so  truly  pitiable,  wonld  haws 
appeared  in  the  highest  degree  ungenerous  and  mean;  but  to  represent  the 
principal  snflSerer  in  this  scene  of  woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  hii 
misfortune;  to  paint  a  Father  destitute  of  a  Father's  love,  and  even  profess 
ing  a  want  of  those  feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  in- 
stance of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage  would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which 
no  prettiness  of  stile,  no  powers  of  language,  no  literary  merit,  can  ever 
excuse  or  expiate:  and  indeed,  corrupt  as  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  hsiRS 
the  satisfaction  to  observe  Junius  fer  once  has  reckoned  without  hia  hoet» 
and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  his  countrymen:  we  can  allow  Ibr 
the  petulance  which  want  and  hunger  extort  from  an  opposition;  we  csa 
pity  the  wretch  who  is  obliged  to  draw  his  venal  quill,  and  say  and  onsagr 
as  is  dictated  to  him  by  his  superiors:  but  we  are  not  yet  so  ftf  gone  in  the 
road  to  ruin,  or  dead  to  all  the  movements  of  compassion,  as  to  behold 
without  abhorrence  the  man,  who  can  so  totally  resign  aU  pretences  to 
humanity,  or  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  object  of  general 
deteetation. 

*'  J  uKius  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  amuses  himself  with  de- 
scribing in  Theory  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  independent  noble- 
man: by  way  of  conclasion  to  these  remarks,  I  shaU  delineate  for  him  in 
return,  what  I  conceive  should  be  the  character  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a 
polilical  writer;  and  this  in  imitation  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  po- 
sitive and  negative  marks  which  may  be  given  of  it.  A  writer  then  of  this 
class,  tliough  he  will  ever  be  suspicions  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  power, 
will  be  sure  to  watch  with  equal  jealousy  over  himself,  lest  in  his  zeal  for 
exciting  a  reasonable  love  of  liberty,  he  encourage  a  dangerous  spirit  of 
licentiousness:  he  will  be  as  cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  prince,  as  lie  will  be  careful  of  supporting  the  undoubted  rights 
of  the  people;  and  will  expose  with  the  same  freedom,  in  their  turns,  the 
exorbitances  of  prerogative,  and  the  lawless  efforts  of  a  faction.  In  the  ne^ 
gative  parts  of  his  character,  he  will  not  give  occasion  to  the  most  distant 
suapicion  that  his  opposition  to  Government  proceeds  not  so  much  from  a 
dislike  to  measures,  as  to  Men:  in  times  of  real  security  he  will  not  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  populace  with  affected  apprehensions:  before  he  com- 
plains of  grievances  he  will  be  sure  they  exist:  in  his  freest  writings  he 
will  never  violate  knowingly  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice:  he  will  not 
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doDy  I  sdll  maintain  that  the  conduct*  of  this  minister  car* 
ries  with  it  an  internal  and  convincing  evidence  against  him* 
Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the  value  or  force  of 
such  a  proof*  He  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  of  the  motives 
of  men,  by  the  manifest  tendency  of  their  actions,  nor  by  the 
notorious  character  of  their  minds.  He  calls  for  papers  and 
witnesses,  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  security,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  true«  but  what  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remembered,  upon 
what  foundadon  some  truths,  most  interesting  to  mankind^ 
have  been  received  and  established.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  religions  carries  with 
it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once  well-quoted  deca* 
logue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  his  Christianity? 

The  generous  warmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  con- 
found the  order  of  events.  He  foists  that  the  insults  and 
«Ustresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and 
which  Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches 
of  the  true  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his 
Grace,  not  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple,  candid  narra- 
tive of  facts;  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it 
something  prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received 
several  ominous  hints;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances, 
a  wise  man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper.  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amena^ 
bleto  justice;-^hat  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribu- 
nal; and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be  punished  by  due  course  of 

causdesily  expose  the  fellies  of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irre- 
guburities  of  private  life,  in  which  the  public  interests  are  not  concerned; 
be  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  honour  from  calumniating  the  innocent^ 
or  satirising  the  unh&ppy:  in  a  word,  he  will  not  take  the  advantage  of  his 
own  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with  Solomon's  fool,  divert  himself 
with  holding  out  the  most  respectable  characters  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  ridicule,  and  say  am  not  I  in  sport?'*  Edit. 

•  If  Sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's  Memoirs, 
he  will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  Duke, 
and  with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  only  not  accepted,  A  u  th  or. 

It  is  too  generally  known  to  need  further  explanation  that  the  first  Duke 
of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  here  referred  to.  Edit. 
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law;  and  ali  this,  he  says  with  as  much  gravity,  as  if  he  be- 
lieved every  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  ot' 
impeachments  will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out 
of  life;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
such  a  ministry,  and  such  a  house  of  commons  as  the  pre* 
sent,  what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  commoa 
sense  of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  him- 
self with  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without  insukiag 
the  distresses  of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  present  condition  of  aiTairs,  is  too  loose  and  ondetar- 
mined  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is 
that  this  gentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and  argu- 
ment to  the  defence  of  worthless  or  indifferent  charaetersi 
while  he  gives  but  seven  solitary  lines  to  the  only  suliject, 
which  can  deserve  his  attention,  or  do  credk  to  his  aiNlities. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THE  PKZNTBR  OF  TBK  PUBLIC  ADVBRTISKR. 
SiR»  20  October,  1769. 

I  VERT  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  with  which  a  lady  has 
paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor^.  Though  I 
think  she  has  mistaken  the  point,  she  shews  a  virtue  which 
makes  her  respectable*  The  question  turned  upon  the  per- 
sonal generosity  or  avarice  of  a  man,  whose  private  fortune 
is  immense.  The  proofs  of  his  munificence  must  be  drawn 
from  the  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  I  was 
not  speaking  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  of  a  rich 
English  duke,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing 
as  much  good  in  this  country,  as  he  derived  from  his  power 
in  another.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this 
single  benevolent  action; — perhaps  it  is  the  more  conspicu- 
ous from  standing  alone.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  proves 
nothing  in  the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS. 

*  See  note  to  p.  165.  Mrs.  Griffith's  letter  tigpiied  Frances. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 
I'o  TRX  paimrsH  ov  the  public  ABysaTiuiB. 

Sir,  19  October,  1769. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  JtfNius  will  never  descend  to  a  dis- 
pote  with  such  a  writer  as  HAdeatua  (whose  letter  appeared 
in  the  Gazetteer  of  Monday*)  especially  as  the  dispute  must 
be  chiefly  about  words.  NotwithstandiDg  the  partial!^  of 
the  public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself 
upon  any  superior  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time 
win  always  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling 
refinements  of  verbal  criticism.  JdoJestua^  however,  shall  - 
have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of 
Jimius.  If  he  knew  as  much  of  the  propriety  of  language, 
as  I  believe  he  does  of  the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have 
been  as  cautious  of  attacking  Junius  upon  his  composition, 
as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering  into  the  subject  of  it;  yet  after 
all,  the  last  is  the  only  article  of  any  importance  to  the 
puUtc. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  with  which 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  invariably  speak  of 
a  nation,  which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to 
be  easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman?—^ 
The  absurdity  ofhh  writings  betrays  Aim.— -Waving  all  con* 
aideration  of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared 
judgment  of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the 
rest)  let  us  follow  the  ^several  instances,  and  try  whether  the 
eharge  be  fiiirly  supported. 

First  then,— the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Dra* 
per;  but  there  is  nothing  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or  expres- 
sion. Mbdesius  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a 


*  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signature  in  the 
Gazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Advertise r,  was  a  Mr.  Dah^in* 
pte»  s  Seotok  Advocate.  For  s  tpedimsD  of  his  stile»  see  Hiscellsneoas 
Letters^  No.  lxvix.  Edit. 
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2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the 
fact,  whii  h  alone  can  mak^  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can 
be  his  own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive  at  the  complex 
idea  conveyed  by  those  words,  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or 
two  instances  of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer 
the  proposition  to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  hia 
ideas,  and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  under* 
stand  you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  iacc» 
but  a  very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  fiicts  well  ob* 
served,  and  accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectalion,  mistake 
the  meaning  df  Junius,  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  b  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know^  that 
Junius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hoUow  friendship,  bat  of  a 
real  intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention  producing  the. 
worst  effects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  stricdy 
applicable  to  Sir  William  Draper  is  another  question.  Ju* 
Kius  does  not  say  thai  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be 
the  eneipy  of  his  friends  than  his  own,  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in^ 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazard  and  ex* 
pence;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  to  sport  with 
the  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honour  of  another,  is  some* 
thing  worse  than  weakness;  and  if,  in  favour  of  the  foolish 
intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at  least 
that  it  arises  from  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  impu- 
dence.—Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction  than 
the  other;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  ia 
general  we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for 
ourselves?  The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument,  that  it 
hardly  wants  the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William 
Draper,  I  confess,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though 
not  much  to  his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  Ethics,  he  may 
perhaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says^  that  no  oui- 
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ward  tytmumf  can  retKh  the  mind*  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  re* 
present  those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude 
between  them.  They  are  totally  different  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch,  who  suffers  upon  the  rack,  is 
merely  passive;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
die  command  of  any  outward  power*  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture, 
widi  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself* 

5*  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and- 
makes  the  sentence  ridicutbus,  by  making  it  his  own* 

So  much  for  composition*  Now  for  fact* — ^Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford*  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  sup]»es8 
die  appearance  of  them*  Yet  it  vras  an  occasibn,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief; 
-—on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour* 
I  can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  his  endeavour*. 
ing  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I 
wish  I  could  discover  any  thing,  in  the  rest  of  his  character, 
to  justify  my  assigning  that  motive  to  bis  behaviour*  But  is 
there  no  medium?  Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroac^  to 
ballot  at  the'India*house,and  make  a  public  display,  though 
it  were  only  of  an  apparent  insensibility?—-!  know  we  are 
treading  on  tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  convinced, 
does  not  wish  to  urge  this  question  farther*  Let  the  friends 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence,  which, 
becomes  their  situation.  They  should  recollect  that  there 
are  still  some  facts  in  store,  at  which  human  nature  would 
shudder*  I  shall  be  understood  by  those  whom  it  concerns, 
when  I  say  that  these  facts  go  farther  than  to  the  Duke*. 

*  Within  a  fortnight  afler  Lord  Tavistock's  death,  the  venerable  Ger" 
irude  had  a  rout  at  Bedford-house.  The  good  Duke  (who  had  only  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year)  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  bis  son's 
wearinjr  apparel,  down  to  his  slippers,  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket.  The  amiable  Marchioness  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling 
avarice,  gave  the  value  of  the  clothes,  to  the  Marquis's  servant,  out  of  her 
own  purse.  That  incomparable  woman  did  not  long  survive  her  husibHnd. 
When  she  died,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  Duke  had 
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It  18  not  ineonustent  to  suppose  that  a  mas  may  be  qake 
indifferent  about  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  severelf  atuag 
with  another^  and  though  he  feels  no  remorse,  that  he  may 
wish  to  be  revenged.  The  charge  of  insensibiiity  carries  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it* — ^Junius  has  said, 
there  art  othere  who  would  astaesinaie*  Modeetiu^  knowing 
his  man«  will  not  suffer  the  insinuati^m  to  be  divided,  but 
fixes  it  all  Upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
dioeae  to  be  e^ndemnedy  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Modeetue^  or  to  Mr.  Rigby  (who  is  certainly  not 
ibdeetue)  or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbury  gattg«  that  the 
evidence  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any 
presumptive  evidence  can  be.  It  depends  upon  a  comtuoa* 
tion  of  facts  and  reasoning,  which  require  no  confirmation 
from  the  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anec- 
dote was  referred  to  merely  to  shew  how  ready  a  gfeat  asaa 
may  be  to  receive  a  great  bribe;  and  if  Modestu^couUi  read 
the  originalf  he  would  see  that  the  expression,  mfy  noi  «d- 
c^tedy  was  probably  the  <uily  one  in  our  language  that  em* 
acdy  fitted  the  case.  The  bribe,  offered  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  not  refused* 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  dits  honest 
gentleman's  learning,  ^and  wishing  he  had  given  us  a  litde 
more  of  it.  When  he  accidentally  found  himself  so  near 
speaking  truth,  it  was  rather  unfair  of  him  to  leave  out  the 
non  potmsee  refrUz*  As  it  stands,  the  pudet  hose  oJ^roMa 
may  be  divided  equally  between  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford*  Mr.  Rigby,  I  take  for  granted,  will  assert  his 
natural  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leave  aU 
the  opprobrium  to  his  Grace. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

treated  his  only  son.  She  ordered  every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  snd 
pocketed  the  moneys— These  are  the  monsters,  wliom  Sir  Willisin  Dra« 
per  comes  forward  to  defend.— May  God  protect  me  from  doing  tmy  thing 
that  may  require  such  defence^  or  deserve  such  friendship.  Adthob. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  only  son»  who  was 
killed  as  already  related,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  had  narried  the  mtet 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Edit. 
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TO  TRS  PRINTEE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
Sir,  ir  October,  1769. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cau«e,  in  which  this 
country  is  engaged,  should  have  roused  and  engrossed  the 
whole  attention  of  the  people.  I  rather  admire  the  generous 
spirit,  with  which  they  feel  and  assert  their  interest  in  this 
important  question,  than  Uame  them  for  their  indifference 
sd)out  any  other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded, 
when  the  first  original  right  of  die  people,  from  which  all 
laws  derive  their  authority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior 
grievances  naturally  lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass 
by  widiout  punuhment  or  observation.  The  present  minis- 
try are  as  singularly  marked  by  their  fortune,  as  by  their 
crimes*  Instead  of  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any 
wise  or  popular  measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity 
of  one  fact,  a  cover  and  defence  for  a  series  of  measures, 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I 
fear  we  are  too  remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  pro* 
Mcdings.  Struck  with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  suffi- 
^ndy  mark  in  what  manner  the  canvass  is  filled  up.  Yet 
surely  it  is  not  a  less  crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences, 
to  encourage  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  by  a  military  force, 
than  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  pariiament  to  destroy  the 
coDstitutioQ.«-»The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give  us  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  us  with  the 
multitude  of  their  offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  grada- 
tion and  variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that 
Ae  principle  is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they 
deserve  the  same  attention.  The  following  fact,  though  of 
the  most  alarming  namre,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to 
^the  public,  nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently 
understood.  Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  f  should 
have  been  accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  precipitation, 
as  if  I  watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  the  ministry. 
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and  would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  thdr 
duty.  They  now  stand  without  excuse*  Instead  erf  employ- 
ing the  leisure  they  have  had«  in  a  strict  examination  of  the 
offence,  and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered  that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a 
little  time  and  management,  the  whole  affair  might  be  buried 
in  silence,  and  utterly  forgotten. 

*  A  major  general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  sheriff^s 
officers  for  a  considerable  debtf*  He  persuades  them  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in  St.  James's  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  setde  belaid 
he  was  confined.  He  applies  to  a  serjeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  some  of  hb  companions  in  &vouriQS 

*  Major  General  GanseL 

f  Major  General  Ganael  was  arrested  September  31, 1769,  in  Pioeadfl. 
ly,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the  baUilT,  if  he  would  go  down  with 
him  to  the  Tilt-yard,  be  should  there  find  a  friend,  and  would,  on  his  not 
j^^iving  bail,  go  with  him  to  a  spunging-house.  When  they  came  to  the 
Horse-guards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  Serjeant  and  file  of  musqueteers  to  se- 
cure the  bailiff,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted  by  him,  which  they 
did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant-general  Harfey  haviiig  hesid 
of  the  affair,  ordered  the  serjeant  and  his  men  close  prisoners  to  the  SaToy^ 
and  sent  captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  the  steps  he  had  taken  iu 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  general  Gansel,  who  had,  in  the  mean 
while,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In  consequence  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, pn  the  31st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  the  brigade  of 
guards,  the  Order  as  under: 

*'  Pai*ole  Hounslow, 

**  B.  O.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  Field  Officer  in  waiting,  that 
he  has  been  acquainted  that  serjeant  Bacon  of  the  first  regiment,  .and  sef^ 
jeant  Parke  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  William  PoweH,  William  Uaft» 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  regiment  of 
foot-gxiards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  major  genersi 
Gansel,  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is  wiUing  to  believe,  tb^ 
did  not  know  the  Major  General  was  arretted,  and  only  thought  ^nty 
were  defiyering  an  officer  in  distresst  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that 
they  should  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they 
have  done;  and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  commissioned  officer 
or  soldier  do  presume  to  interfere  with  bailiffs,  or  arrests,  on  any  account 
or  pretence  whatsoever,  the  crime  being  of  a  very  atrocious  nature;  and  If' 
any  are  found  guilty  of  disobeying  this  order,  they  will  be  moat  sevevdy 
punished.  This  order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  com- 
pany in  the  brigade  of  guards,  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  for  the 
future.**  Edit. 
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hm  Qtcipt.  He  sttempls  it.  A  biude  ensues.  The  bailiflb 
efaiim  their  prisoner.  *  An  ofl&cer  of  the  guards,  not  then  on 
duty,  tskes  ptit  in  the  afiur,  applies  to  the  f  lieutenant  coin- 
nianding  the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
inserfering  In  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance,  and  suffers 
die  business  to  be  done.  The  odur  officer  takes  upon  him* 
self  to  order  out  the  guard*  In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms, 
^uit  their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  awty 
die  sheriff's  officers,  who,  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first  con- 
duct the  general  into  their  guard  room,  then  escort  him  to  a 
place  of  safety,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  afi  the  forms  of 
military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.  The 
personal  injury  received  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  ei^ 
ecuuoo  of  their  duty,  may  perhaps  be  atoned  for  by  some 
private  compensation.  I  consider  nothing  but  the  wound, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my  de- 
sign to  dwell  upon  die  misconduct  of  the  parties  concerned, 
any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  shew  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  its  true  light.  I  would  make  every  compassion- 
ate allowance  for  the  infittuation  of  the  prisoner,  the  Mse 
and  criminal  discretion  of  one  officer,  and  die  madness  of 
another.  I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  They  are  certainly  die  least  guilty,  though 
d&ey  are  the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suffered,  even  in  the 
appearance  of  punishment)!.  The  fact  itself,  however  atro- 
cious, is  not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered*  It  might 
have  happened  under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with 
guards  lietter  disciplined  tiian  ours.  The  main  quetdoa  is, 
in  what  manner  have  the  ministry  acted  on  this  extraon^ 
muy  occasion.  A  general  officer  calls  upon  the  king's  o^ 
gumd,  then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  the  laws  oFv 

*  Lieutenant  Dodd.  t  Lieutenant  Garth. 

^  A  few  of  them  were  confined,  and  the  rest,  as  already  obserred* 
reprhnanded.  Edit. 
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his  country;  yet  at  this  momtnt  he  is  io  a  sttuacioa  no  worse, 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  ofience,  equally  enormous 
in  a  civil  and  military  view. — ^A  lieutenant  upon  duty  de« 
signedly  quits  his  guard,  and  suffers  it  to  be;  drawn  out  by 
another  officer,  for  a  purpose,  which  he  well  knew,  (as  we 
may  collect  from  an  appearance  of  caution,  which  only  makes 
his  behaviour  the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree  illegaL  Has  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a  Court  mar« 
.tial  to  answer  for  his  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censured? 
No.  Has  it  been  in  any  shape  inquired  into?  No.-— -Another 
lieutenant,  not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is 
daring  enough  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  over,  which  he 
had  properly  no  command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  perhaps  the  most  singular  and 
extravagant  that  ever  was  attempted.-— What  punishment 
has  he  suffered?  Literally  none.  Supposing  he  should  be 
prosecuted  at  common  law  for  the  rescue,  will  that  circum- 
stance,  from  which  the  ministry  can  derive  no  merit,  excuse 
or  justify  their  suffering  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline to  pass  by  unpunished,  and  unnoticed?  Are  they 
aware  of  the  outrage  offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his 
own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to  stop  by  main  force,  the 
execution  of  his  laws?  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  so 
scandalous  a  neglect  of  their  duty,  but  that  they  have  other 
views,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  securing  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  guards?  The  minister  would  hardly  be  so  cau- 
iious  of  offending  them,  if  he  did  not  mean,  in  due  time>  to 
call  for  their  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  gendemen  are  neither  young  officers,  nor  very 
young  men*  Had  they  belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of  en- 
;Mgns,  who  infest  our  streets,  and  dishonour  our  public  places, 
at  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to  that  dis* 
cipUne,  from  which  their  parents,  judging  lightly  from  the 
maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In  this 
case,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  not  so  much  the  folly  of  youth,  as 
the  spirit  of  the  corps,  and  the  connivance  of  government* 
i  do  not  question  that  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  offi- 
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f^ers  in  the  regiments  of  guards.  But  considering  them  as  a 
corps,  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good  soU 
diers,  nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the 
most  distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I 
honour  and  esteem  the  profession;  and  if  these  gendemen 
were  better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  sub« 
jects.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the 
profession  itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is 
the  spirit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession, 
and  that  while  they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  matter  of  impertinent  comparison  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest-  troops  in  the  worid  (I  mean  our  marching  regi- 
ments) that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  ground,  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  forms  of  military  disci* 
pline  and  duty*  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  invi- 
dious subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  military  men,  who  have  seen 
a  service  more  active  than  the  parade,  to  determine,  whether 
er  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged  by  go- 
vernment, and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  applied 
hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration.  I 
know  indeed,  diat  when  this  affair  happened,  an  affectation 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  ministry.  Something  must  be  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
by  absolutely  without  notice.  But  how  have  they  acted?  In- 
stead of  ordering  the  officers  concerned,  (and  who,  strictly 
speaking,  are  alone  guilty,)  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and 
brought  to  trial,  they  would  have  it  understood,  that  they 
did  their  duty  completely,  in  confining  a  serjeant  and  four 
private  soldiers,  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil 
power;  so  that  while  the  officers,  who  ordered  or  permitted 
the  thing  to  be  done,  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men 
who  obeyed  those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  no  way 
responsible  for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have 
been  discharged  by  the  civil  magistrates,  mre  the  only  objects 
whom  the  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punish- 
ment. They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a 
court  martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  Would  be 
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btal  to  some  penoas,  whom  ihetf^werm  detenoioed  to  pio- 
tecu  Oihervise,  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  HohappT^ 
friendless,  soldieis,  would  long  since  have,  been  sacrificed^ 
without  scruple,  to  the  security  of  their  guilty  oficers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people«-^Let  me  now  appeal  to  tbeir  understand* 
ing«  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring  enough  to 
deny  these  fftcts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward*  I  cave  not  under  what 
tide  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to  maincain  the  truth 
of  my  narrative,  and  the  justice  of  my  observationst  iqMtt  it^ 
at  the  haaard  of  my  utmost  credit  with  the  public* 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the  common  ad> 
ministration  of  justice  is  sufiered  to  take  ita  course*  TIm 
subje.ci,  though  robbed  of  his  share  in  die  legislature,  is  atill 
proteci^  by  the  laws*  The  political  freedom  of  the  J&ngliah 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  Eng^liah* 
man.  The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property, 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject*  Are  thpse  prions 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenanca 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?— But  thi^  I  know  there  is  a  spirit 
at  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  that  they  value 
life,  not  by  its  conveniencles,  but  by  the  independence  and 
^gnity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment,  appeal 
only  to  their  discretion*  I  should  persuade  them  to  banish 
fioom  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were;  I  should  tell 
them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were  English* 
men;  and  give  it.  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some  early 
agreement  with  the  minister,  that  since  it  has  pleased  him  to 
rob  us  of  those,  political  rights,  which  once  distingubhed  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  where  honour  was  happiness,  he 
would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  security  of 
citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in  our 
submission* 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 
Sxs,  14  Norember,  17^. 

Tsx  vartetj  of  remarks,  which  hwre  been  made  upon  the 
last  letter  of  Jmiirs,  and  myown^jfiiaioAofdie  Writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faalts,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine,  with  some  attention,  die  subject  of 
that  letter,  i  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a 
light  or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  Ministry^  much  les^- 
could  I  conceive  diat  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  die  oflioers 
coBcemed  in  the  resaie  of  general  Gansel^  or  to  injure  the 
general  himselfr  These  ure  little  objects^  and  can  no  way 
contribute  to  the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view^ 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  public— ^Without  considering 
ikt  ornamented  stile  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  lock 
farther  into  the  matter,  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of 
his  letter.  The  first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  facts;  for  if  these  were  eidier  false  or  misrepresented, 
the  most  artful  exertion  of  his  understanding,  in  reasoning 
upon  them,  would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.— -Now,  Sir,  I 
have  found  every  circumstance  stated  by  JtTNiirs  to  be  lite- 
rally true.  General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffs  to  conduct 
him  to  the  parade,  and  ceruunly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other 
aoldiers  to  assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd 
did  certamly  apply  to  captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his 
guard.  Captain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood 
idoof,  while  the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  King's 
guard,  and  by  main  force  rescued  die  generaL  It  is  also 
atricdy  true,  that  the  general  was  escorted  by  a  file  of  mus- 
queteerstoaplaceof  security.— These  are  facts,  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  which  I  promise  you  no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will 
deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them  are  false,  why  are  they  not  con« 
tradicted  by  the  parties  themselves?  However  secure  against 
military  censure,  they  have  yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  sate- 
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ly,  if  thejr  are  ionocent,  it  is  not  beneath  them  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  force  of  Junius's  observations  upon  these  focts  can- 
not be  better  marked,  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objec- 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  **  Ad- 
mitting the  officers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at 
common  law,  and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished 
twice  for  the  same  ofence?''-— I  answer  that  they  have  com- 
mitted two  offences,  both  v^ry  enormous,  and  violated  two 
laws.  The  rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  dis- 
cipline another,  and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
been  punished,  or  even  censured  for  either.  Another  gen- 
tleman lays  much  stress  upon  the  calamity  of  the  case,  and, 
instead  of  disproving  facts,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  public.  This  idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that 
depriving  the  parties  of  their  commissions  would  be  an  injurtf 
to  their  creditors^  can  only  refer  to  general  GanseL  The 
other  officers  are  in  no  distress,  therefore,  have  no  clsdm  to^ 
compassion,  nor  does  it  appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they 
have  any,  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  dieir  continuing 
in  the  guards.  But  this  sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any 
shape.  Compassion  to  an  offender,  who  has  grossly  vicrfated 
the  laws,  is  in  effect  a  cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who 
has  observed  them;  and,  even  admitting  the  force  of  any  al- 
leviating circumstances,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  royal  compassion  has  interposed  too  soon.  The 
legal  and  proper  mercy  of  a  King  of  England  may  remit  the 
punishment,  but  ought  not  to  stop  the  trial. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has  been  a  cry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attack- 
ing the  nnnistry  upon  an  event,  which  they  could  neither 
hinder  nor  foresee.  This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  false  representa- 
tion of  his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself, 
as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells 
entirely  upon  their  subsequent  conduct.  He  does  not  say 
that  they  are  answerable  for  the  oflence,  but  for  the  scanda- 
lous neglect  of  their  duty,  in  suffering  an  offence,  so  flagrant, 
to  pass  by  without  notice  or  inquiry.  Supposing  them  ever 
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80  regardless  of  what  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  iodiffe* 
rent  about  the  opinion  as  they  are  about  the  interests  of  their 
country,  what  answer,  as  officers  of  the  crown,  will  they  give 
to  Junius,  when  he  asks  them.  Are  they  aware  of  the  out" 
re^  offered  to  their  Sovereign^  when  his  ovm  proper  guard 
is  ordered  out  to  stpp^  by  mainforcey  the  execution  of  his  laws? 
-—And  when  we  see  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unac* 
countable  protection  to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair 
to  suspect,  that  they  have  some  secret  and  unwarrantable 
motives  for  their  conduct?  If  they  feel  themselves  injured 
by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do  they  not  immediately  clear 
themselves  from  it,  by  doing  their  duty?  For  the  honour  of 
the  guards,  I  cannot  help  expressing  another  suspicion,  that, 
if  the  commanding  officer  had  not  received  a  secret  injunc- 
tion to  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business,  have  applied  for  a  court  martial  to  try  the  two 
subalterns;  the  one  for  quitting  his  guard; — the  other  for 
taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the  guard,  and  employing 
it  in  the  manner  he  did*  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  or  defend 
the  severity,  with  which  Junius  treats  the  guards.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  they  deserve  a 
very  different  character.  If  this  be  true,  in  what  light  will 
they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  t^o  subalterns,  but  as  a 
general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the  whole  corps?  And  will 
they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured  in  a  military  way,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline  of  the  regiment. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the 
public,  whose  humanity,  they  found,  considered  nothing  in 
this  affair  but  the  distress  of  general  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis* 
orderly  soldiers^  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
king^s  guard,  headed  by  an  officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
into  the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  Ju- 
nius for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and 
for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them  to  the 
world. — For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any  man  to 
load  the  unfortunate;  but,  really,  Sir,  the  precedent,  with 
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reaped  to  the  guards,  U  of  a  most  important  natttte,  and 
alarming  eoough  (considering  the  ooosequetices  with  irfiidi 
it  may  be  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary  inqiiirjr: 
when  the  guards  are  darbg  enough,  not  only  to  violate  thdr 
own  diseqrfina,  but  publicly  and  with  the  moat  ntrodoas 
violence  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  when  sock 
extraordinary  offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me,  Sir, 
the  precedent  strikes  de^p. 

PHILO  JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

TO  TXB  PaiVTXR  OV  THX  PUBLIC  AnvXaTISSm. 

Sir,  15  Nov.  17(9. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publbhes  in  the 
Gazetteer  under  the  name  of  Modesttigf.  He  has  some  rig^ 
to  expect  an  answer  from  me:  though,  I  think,  not  so  much 
from  the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections,  as  from  vay 
own'volnntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking 
notice  of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  think  sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for 
granted,  from  the  time  which  bad  elapsed,  that  there  was  as 
intention  to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  general  Gansel;  but  ModestUs  having  sioce 
either  affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders 
might  still  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  any  attempt  to  pre* 
judge  the  cause,  or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  ^  jury,  or  a 
court-martial,  would  be  highly  impro^Der. 

A  man,  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I  am,  would  not 

*  This  letter  vss  ortglnaly  printed  tn  the  Public  Adrertiser,  with  tbt 
Bign&ture  of  Moderate.  It  shews  th&t  Junius  himself  was  peciiliarij 
pleased  with  the  compositioDt  or  he  would  not  have  raised  it»  in  his  own 
edition,  to  the  rank  of  those  letters  which  possess  the  signature  of  bii 
chief  auxiUsiy.  Edit. 

f  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  sathor,  aad  from  which  the  orin^nal  edi* 
tion  of  these  letters  was  printed,  he  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letter  UO' 
der  this  signature  in  the  following  words:— **Modbstus  b  too  stopid» 
aftd  must  not  he  insertsd."  £mt. 
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io  otkn  fetnind  them  ot  their  duty.  If  t^e  Dule  of  Graftoh 
Witt  not  pel-fo^m  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister? 
— -I  ij^in  itot  d^icend  to  a  licurrilous  altercation  with  any  man: 
bttt  this  ii  a  subject  too  important  to  be  passed  over  witK 
sitciit  indifference.  If  the  gentlemen,  whose  conduct  is  iti 
l(u^8tibn,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  th^  Duke  of  Graftod 
iiUAl  hear  from  me  again"*^. 

Th6  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  talen  up  thi^ 
dmse,  af-e  of  little  importance,  compared  with  the  facts  them- 
Mlvefi,  and  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  them.  With- 
Mt  a  Vaih  profession  of  Integrity,  which,  in  thes6  times, 
ikis^t  juifdy  be  susp^dted,  I  shaU  shew  hiyself  in  eteci  i 
fnend  to  the  interests  6£  my  countrymen,  and  leave  it  i6 
theih  t6  deteMrrte,  Whether  I  am  moved  by  a  per^oh^  fnap 
feVbttoc^  to  thre6  ptiv^te  gentlemen,  ot'rti€ft\y  by  a  hope  of 
pttpitxing  the  niirAstry,  or  whether  I  am  anVMatedby  a  jusi 
ikid  holnourable  purpose  of  obtaiding  a  Itatisfaiction  to  th^ 
tMrM  6f  ^his  coanftry,  equKl,  if  possible,  to*  the  violation  they 
nMf^  siifflfefed. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

VO  MU  OHACS  fHS  DUES  OW  OMJCrTOV. 

TAooGH  my  opinion  of  your  Onlee'e  iitie^i^  #as  Mft 
little  affected  by  tbe^^x^^nesa  with  which  yM  r6«e«ived  f  Mt. 

•  See  this  sul^ect  further  ]fQl«ued  ift  MisoelUuitoua  Letters,  liXi  v*  i^ 
4«xv III.  inclusive.  Edit. 

f  The  fa^t  is  detailed  by  Junius  in  a  note  to  pages  190' and  315  of  the 
present  voluine.  Mr.  Samuel  Vaoghan  was  a  merchaitt  in  tli^  city,  6f 
bitftertd  unbfemishcd  character,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  popular 
cause.  The  oiBce  he  attempted  to  procure,  had,  at  times,  been  previously 
ffspbsed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideratiofi,  and  had,  on  one  particuUr  oc- 
dAlHioft,  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  consi^edin 
the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
lliuea.  A  Mr.  Howell  waK,  in  fact,  at  this  vety  time  in  treaty  with  the  pa- 
tentee for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved  an^ 
criminal  intention  in  Mr.  V.  He  was  however  prosecuted^  obviously  from 
Vol.  I.  2  A  political 
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Vaughan's  proposals,  I  confess  I  give  you  some  crecUt  for 
your  discretion.  Tou  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  a 
certain  delicacy,  of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected;  and 
yovL  were  in  the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  mo- 
derate stock  of  reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  necessities  of  your  character,  that  with  an 
honourable  resistance  upon  record,  you  might  safely  indulge 
your  genius,  and  yield  to  a  favourite  inclination  with  secu- 
rity. But  you  have  discovered  your  purposes  too  soon;  and, 
instead  of  the  modest  reserve  of  virtue,  have  shewn  ua  the 
termagant  chastity  of  a  prude,  who  gratiies  her  passions 
with  distinction,  and  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rape,  while 
she  solicits  the  lewd  embraces  of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale;  for  a  guilty  conscience  tells  you, 
you  are  undone. — Cope  forward,  thou  virtuous  minister,  and 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mn  Hine  has  been  recom- 
mended to  so  exti^qrdinary  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favouri 
what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has  bought,  and  to  what 
honourable  purpose  the  purchase  money  has  been  applied* 
Nothing  less  than  many  Uiousands  could  pay  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  expences  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaughan,  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of  an 
attack  upon  your  awn  honour,  while  you  are  sellingthe  &vours 
of  the  crown,  to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
people?  And  do  'you  think  it  possible  such  enormities  should 
escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly  your  inlcr«^ 
est  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Having  sold 
the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly  protect  you 
in  the  detail;  for  while  they  patronize  your  crimes,  they  feel 

for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 

political  motives,  but  which  wm  dropped,  u  subsequently  stated  by  Jv- 
irius,  after  the  affair  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the  public. 
—Edit. 

*  See  the  ensuing  letter,  as  also  Private  Letters,  No.  15,  December  12, 
1769.    EmT. 
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LETTER,  XXXIV. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

My  Lord,  12  Dec.  1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprize,  that  you  are  not  supported 
as  you  deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have 
scruples  about  them,  which  you  are  unacquainted  with; 
and,  though  there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  for  your  Grace 
to  engage  in,  there  are  some  things  too  infamous  for  the 
vilest  prostitute  of  a  newspaper  to  defend*.  In  what  other 
manner  shall  we  account  for  the  profound,  submissive  silence, 
which  you  and  your  friends  have  observed  upon  a  charge, 
which  called  immediately  for  the  clearest  refutation,  and 
would  have  justified  the  severest  measures  of  resentment?  I 
did  not  attempt  to  blast  your  character  by  an  indirect,  anibi- 
guous  insinuation,'  but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  fact, 
which  struck  directly  at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of 
a  first  commissiooer  of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister, 
who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidencef.  In  every  one  of  these  capacities  I  employed  the 
most  moderate  terms  to  charge  you  with  treachery  to  your 
Sovereign,  and  breach  of  trust  in  your  ofiice.  I  accused  you 
of  having  sold,  or  permitted  to  be  sold,  a  patent  place  in  the 
collecUon  of  the  customs  at  Exeter,  to  one  Mn  Hine,  who, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  deposit  the  whole  purchase-money 
himself,  raised  part  of  it  by  contribution,  and  has  now 
a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered  upon  the  salary  for  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year.— No  sale  by  the  candle  was  ever 
conducted  with  greater  formality. — I  affirm  that  the  price, 
at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down  (and  which,  I  have 
good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than  three  thousand  five 

*  From  the  publicatioo  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one  word  wis 
sud  in  defence  of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Graflon.  But  vice  and  impudence 
soon  recovered  themselves,  and  the  sale  of  the  royal  favour  was  openly 
Avowed  and  defended.  We  acknowledge  the  piety  of  St  James's;  b|it  what 
is  become  of  his  morality? 

f  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  it  to  this  hour. 
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hundred  pounds)  waa,  with  your  connivance  and  consent*, 
paid  to  Colonel  Bui^goyne,  to  reward  him,  I  presume,  for 
the  decency  of  his  depprtment  at  Pp^stonf ;  or  to  reimburse 
him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which, 
for  that  very  deportment,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  thought 
proper  to  set  upon  him*-— It  is  not  often  that  the  chief  justice 
and  the  prime  minister  are  so  strangely  ^t  variance  in  their 
opinions  of  men  and  things* 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  ioi- 

*  Hie  friends  of  the  noble  duke  chiefly  attempted  to  shelter  him  under 
a  denial  that  this  tnmsaction  was  done  with  bis  coniuvance  or  consent. 
The  fbUowing  is  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  in  answer  t9  fhe  chaiye  «f 
ivvivs,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Dec.  14^  1760. 

TP  T99  PBINTBR  OV  THK  PUaUC  4nVBHT|S|BR. 

The  infiungus  traduction  of  that  Ub^ttep  Junius,  his  daring  falsehoodsb 
and  gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  and  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  na- 
tural antidote  every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective. 
What  act  of  delmquency  has  the  Duke  of  Grafton  committed,  1^  ook«e| 
durgoyne  disposing  of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace?  Will  Juhius  daj« 
to  assert  it  was  with  the  Duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument?  Let  us  state 
the  fact,  and  disarm  the  assassin  at  once.  K  place  in  the  custom-house 
St  Exeter  becomes  vacant — colonel  Burgoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton— he  gives  it-^ — ^The  colonel  says  I  cannot  hold  it  myselfi  wiU  yoo 
give  it  my  friend? — ^Tbe  duke  consents— ^he  colonel  nominates  the  duke 
apppoints;— >but,  pays  Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  actually 
received  a  sum  of  money  for  it.  Be  it  so— he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what 
was  given  him  as  an  annual  income;  and  who  is  injured  by  this?  If  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it,  he  is  impeachable;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  hft  if 
hlameable;  but  if  his  Grace  did  neither,  which  is  the  fact,  he  is  bsselty  be« 
lied,  and  most  impudently  and  wickedly  vilified. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  best  (Hendy 

Dec.  12.  JUSTICE 

Junius,  nevertheless^  completely  acQompUshed  his  oljects  the  noble 
duke  not  chusing  to  persevere  in  this  prosecution  of  Vaughan,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  counter-accusation.  See  Private  Letters,  No.  15.  Kbit. 

f  Colonel,  afterwards  general,  Burgoyne,  was  commissioned  by  admi- 
nistration to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate,  upon  a  parliamentary  vaesncy  is 
the  borough  of  Preston.  During  the  contest  that  ensued,  he  auflered  his 
partisans  to  commit  the  most  disgraceful  excesses;  and  having  squandered 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  without  success  at  last,  he  was,  vpos 
the  close  of  the.election,  prosecuted  for  his  net»  and  fined,  as  stated  in  the 
text  Edit. 
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ptt^pce  daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  have  fixed  upon 
jou.  Your  fM>urteou8  secretary t,  your  coofidential  architectf , 
are  ailent  a9  the  graire*  Even  Mr.  Bigby's  countenance  fails 
]pai«  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  bhishes  whenever  he 
speaks  of  you|.  Perhaps  the  noUe  colonel  himself  ivill  relieve 
yy^.  No  n^an  is  more  tender  crf'his  reputation.  He  is  not  only 
]|ice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  every  thing  that  touches  his  honour. 
If  any  man^  for  example,  were  to  accuse  him  of  taking  his 
^tand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching  with  the  soberest  at- 
tentipp  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  a  drunken  young 
nobleman  at  piquet,  be  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  an 
infampus  aspersion  upon  his  character,  ^d  resent  it  like 
a  man  of  honour*— Acquitting  him  therefore  of  drawing  a 
regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  prac* 
tices,  either  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your 
Grace,  for  what  military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to 
reward  him  with  a  military  governments?  He  had  a  regi* 
ment  of  dragoons,  which  one  would  imagine,  was  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  any  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides,  he 
is  but  a  young  officer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except 
in  his  activity  at  Preston,  not  Very  conspicuous  in  his  pro- 
fession. But  it  seems,  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not 
sufficient,  and  military  governments,  whish  were  intended 
£ar  the  support  of  worn  out  veterans,  must  be  thrown  into 
the  scale,  to  defray  the  extensive  bribery  of  a  contested  elec* 
rion.  Are  these  the  steps  you  take  to  secure  to  your  Sovereign 
the  attachment  of  his  army?  With  what  countenance  dare 
you  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  branded  as  you  are  with 
the  infamy  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust?  With  what  coun- 
tenance can  you  take  your  seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in 
council,  when  you  feel  that  every  circulating  whisper  is  at 
your  expense  alone,  and  stabs  you  to  the  heart?  Have  you  a 

*  Tommy  Bi^dstwvr. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  Mid  George  Rosa,  (the  Scotch  i^nt  and  worthy  con- 
fidant  pf  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. 

i  Mr  Rigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  cowitenance  not  easily 
afettsbed  by  any  occurrence.  Edit. 

f  CoL  Burgoyne,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  been 
pffomotsd  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George.  Edit. 
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single  friend  in  parliament  so  shameless,  so  thoroughly  aban* 
doned,  as  to  undertake  your  defence?  You  know^  my  Lord, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either  house,  whose  character,  how- 
ever flagitiotts,  would  not  be  ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation 
with  yours;  and  does  not  your  heart  inform  you,  that  you  are 
degraded  below  the  condition  of  a  man,  when  you  are 
obliged  to  hear  these  insults  with  submission,  and  even  to 
thank  me  for  my  moderation? 

We  are  told,  by  the  highest  judicial  authori^,  that  Mr. 
Vaughan's  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in  Ja- 
maica (which  he  was  otherwise  sufficiently  entitled  to) 
amounted  to  a  high  misdemeanour*.  Be  it  so:  and  if  he  de- 

*  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter,  the 
chaste  Duke  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Samuel 
Vaughan,  for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity  by  an  offer  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  shew  cause,  why  an 
information  should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vaughan  for  certain  misde- 
meanours, being  g^ranted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was 
solemnly  argued  on  the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  four  judges,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.  The  pleadings  and 
speeches  were  accurately  taken  in  short-hand  and  published.  The  whole 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  and  particularly  the  following  extracts  ftom 
it,  deserve  the  reader's  attention.  **  A  practice  of  the  Idnd  complained  of 
here  is  certainly  dishonourable  and  scandalous. — If  a  man,  standing  under 
the  relation  of  an  officer  under  the  King,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  King 
puts  confidence,  or  of  a  minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confi- 
dence the  King  puts  in  him,  he  basely  betrays  the  King,*-4ie  basely  be- 
trays his  trust.-'lf  the  King  sold  the  office,  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed  in  him.  The  constitution  does  not 
intend  the  grown  should  sell  those  offices,  to  raise  a  revenue  out  of  them. 
-»Is  it  possible  to  hesitate,  whether  this  would  not  be  criminal  in  the  Duke 
of  Grafton;— contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  privy  counseUor;— contrary  to  hit 
duty  as  a  minister— contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  subject.— Hia  advice  should 
be  free  according  to  his  judgment;^lt  is  the  duty  of  hb  office;— he  has 
sworn  to  it."— Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke  of  Grafton  cer- 
tainly sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds;  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chaste  George,  with 
whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Commons  had 
clone  their  duty,  Und  impeached  the  black  Duke  for  this  most  infamoiis 
breach  of  trust,  how  woefully  must  poor,  honest  Mansfield  have  been  puz- 
zled! His  embarrassment  would  have  afibrded  the  most  ridicuk>ns  scene 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judg^  from  this  perplexity, 
and  the  no  less  worthy  Duke  from  impeachment,  the  prosecution  against 
Vaughan  was  immediately  dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publication  of 

the 
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serves  it,  let  him  be  pohished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence.  Having  delivered  himself  with  so  much  ener« 
gy  upon  the  criminal  nature,  and  dangerous  consequences  of 
any  attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,  what 
would  he  have  said  to  the  minister  himself,  to  that  very  privy 
counsellor,  to  that  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  who 
does  not  wait  for,  but  impatiently  solicits  the  touch  of  cor- 
ruption; who  employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these 
honourable  services,  and,  forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity 
of  his  secretary,  descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  for 
assistance? 

.  This  affair,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  govern- 
ment, if,  to  clear  your  character,  you  should  think  proper  to 
bring  it  into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bencht— — -But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXV*. 

TO  TBS  paiNTBR  OF  THB  PlIBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

19  December,  1760. 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are 
observed  to  encrease  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have 
suffered;  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every 

the  Duke's  treacheiy.  The  sttfTering  this  charge  to  pass,  without  any  in- 
qtriry,  fixes  shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons*  more  strongly  than  even  the  Middlesex  election.— Yet  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  is  complained  of! 

*  The  address  to  the  King^  through  the  medium  of  this  letter,  made  % 
Tery  g^at  impresfeion  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance,  and  though  500  copies  of  the  P.  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  the 
usual  numbers  circulated,  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  procured  in  a  few 
hours  afVer  its  publication.  The  author  himself,  indeed,  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it;  as  in  Private  Letter,  No.  Id,  speaking 
of  this  Letter,  he  says,  '*  I  am  now  meditating  a  capital,  and,  I  hope,  a 
final  piece.*'  It  was  for  this  production  that  the  Printer  was  prosecuted, 
and  obtained  the  celebrated  verftct  of  *'  giulty  of  printing  and  publishing 

only." 
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Inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  So* 
Vereign,  and  to  the  geiierat  ^zttty  of  the  state.  Tliere  is  t 
moment  of  difficnlty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false* 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  bo 
longer  be  misled*  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppoae 
a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of 
the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  di«^ 
graceful  situation;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistttoe^ 
and  asks  for  ho  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circnmstanceSy 
it  may  be  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  aft 
honest  man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  King,  in  what  tenni 
he  would  address  himself  to  his  Sovereign.  Let  it  be  ima- 
gined, no  mattef  ho#  improbable,  that  the  first  prejadio6 
against  his  character  is  removed,  that  the  ceremonious  di& 
Acuities  of  an  afudient^  afe  Surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself 
animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honourable  affections  to  his 
King  and  country,  and  that  the  great  person,  whom  he  ad« 
dresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 

only,**  the  consequence  of  whicb,  as  already  observed  in  note  to  page 
19,  was,  that  two  distinct  motiom  were  made  in  courts  one  by  the  counael 
for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment,  grounded  on  its  arobigm^,  and 
another  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  shew 
cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered  up  according  io  the  legal 
import  The  case  being  argued,  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench  ultimately  de- 
cided that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  accordingly  commenced^ 
when  the  attorney  general  observing  to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  be  had  not 
the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  prove  the  publicationi  his  Lord- 
ship laconically  replied,  "  that's  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Attorney:"  and  in  this 
manner  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is,  that  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  npon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the  paper,  upon  its  being  hsndedto 
the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  had  albrwards  destroyed  it.  The  espcnss 
the  defendant  waa  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  atatedin  Private  Letter, 
No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120/.  The  late  Mr.  Almoa»  who  was  also  pro- 
secuted for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter,  asserts,  in  a  note  to  another  edi* 
tion  of  this  work,  that  the  legal  expence  incurred  in'^defending  hia  ova 
action,  which  could  not  exceed  that  of  the  original  printer,  amounted  to 
between  Jive  and  »x  hundred  poundt/  An  exaggeration  which  proves  the 
necessity  of  exercising  no  small  degree  of  caution,  in  estimating  whatefor 
other  facts  he  has  attempted  to  advance,  with  a  view  of  dacidating'  the 
general  history  of  the  tioies.  EaiT. 
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derstandiDg  enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unac« 
quainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would 
deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not 
without  respect* 

Sir, 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress,  which  has  attended  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  your  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul* 
gent  allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the 
■atural  benevolence  of  your  disposition*.  We  are  far  from 
diinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade 
those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on  which  all  their  civil 
and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character^ 
we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance 
very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint*  The  doctrine 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  fature  domtmon  over  the  heir  apparent,  laid 
many  years  ago  at  Carleton •house  between  the  Princess  Dowager  and  her 
favourite  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross  and  palpable,  as  that,  which  was 
concerted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  govern 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  snd  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Thst  prince  had  strong  natural  partst  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education,  which  had  been  wil- 
fully neglected  by  his  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience  however 
soon  shewed  him  how  shamef^ly  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  infa- 
mous purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at 
an  early  periodf  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  his  abandoned  motlier,  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But» 
aince  that  time,  human  nature,  we  may  observe,  is.  greatly  altered  for  the 
better.  Dawagers  may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  lionest.  When  it 
wsa  proposed  to  settle  the  present  King's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
in  well  knowjvlhat  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it,  in  direct  contradic- 
ticm  to  the  late  King's  inclination.  That  was  the  salient  point,  from  which 
aU  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion. 
From  that  moment.  Lord  Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
an  instant  out  of  his  sight.— AVe  need  not  look  farther. 

Vol.  L  2  B 
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inculcated  by  our  laws,  That  the  King  can  d9  na  wrongs  is 
lulmitted  without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  umiable,  good- 
natured  prince,  from  the  felly  and  treachery  of  bis  servaatSy 
and  the  private  virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  go- 
vernment. Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not 
whether  your  Majesty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  English 
nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented*  I  would  prepare 
your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth,  by  removing 
every  painful,  offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.  Your  sub* 
jects.  Sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that»  as  tiity  are  reasonable 
and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from  yomr 
govemment,so  you^  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  betwecm 
the  conduct,  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  King, 
and  that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  inte* 
rest  and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to 
your  subjects*.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty 
of  a  young  prince,  whose  countenance  promised  even  more 
than  his  words,  and  lo3ral  to  you  not  only  from  princijde,  but 
passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profesuon  of  allegiance  to  the  first 
magistrate,  but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country*  They  did  not  wait  to 
examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined  by  e^erience, 
but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings  of 
your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  peo- 
pie,  who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and 
complaints.  Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind 
those  unworthy  opinions,  with  which  some  interested  per- 
sons  have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men,  wlio 
tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturaUy  light  and  inconstant; 
— that  they  complain  without  a  cause.  Withdraw  your  coo* 

•  <*  Bora  and  educated  in  this  oountiy,  I  glory  in  tbe  nime  of  Briums 
and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  promotini^  tbe 
welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  wann  affection  to  me»  I  consider  as 
the  greatest  and  most  permanenlsecurity  of  my  throfie."  King's  Speech, 
November  18,  1760.  £dit. 
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ideiice  eqiiatt]^  fitun  all  parties:  firom  minbters,  favourites, 
and  relations;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in  your  life,  in 
which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  English- 
asan*,  believe  me.  Sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay  a  very 
ill-judged  com|diment  to  one  part  of  your  subjects,  at  die 
ezpence  of  another*  While  the  natives  of  Scodand  are  not 
in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  undoubtedly  indtled  to  protec- 
tion; nor  do  I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some 
encouragement  to  the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  the  house 
of  Hanover*  I  am  ready  to  hope  for  every  thing  from  their 
•ew-bom  zeal,  and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their  alle* 
glance*  But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour*  To 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  confidence, 
in  exclusion  of  your  Eo^ish  subjects,  who  placed  your  fami- 
ly, and,. in  spite  of  treachery  and  rebellion,  have  supported 
it  upon  the  throne,  is  a  mistake  too  gross,  even  for  the  un« 
suspecting  generosity  of  youth*  In  this  error  we  see  a  capi* 
tal  vi<dation  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  pra* 
dence.  We  trace  it,  however,  to  an  original  bias  in  your 
education,  and  are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience* 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that  you  have 
descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the  naurow  views  and 
interests  of  particular  persons,  but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of 
their  passions*  At  your  accession  to  the  throne,  the  whole 
system  of  government  was  altered,  not  from  wisdom  or  de« 
liberation,  but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  prede- 
cessor* A  little  personal  motive  of  pique  and  *resentnient 
was  suficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the  crownf ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country.  Sir,  that  such  men  can  be  dis* 
honoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  King*  They  were  dismissed^ 

*  He  means  renounced  a  connesuon  with  EngUthmen  in  favour  of  Scotch- 
men: and  the  allusion  is  chiefly  to  Lord  Bute  and  his  immediate  friends. 

f  One  of  the  iiitt  acts  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss  Mr.  Lcgge^ 
because  he  had  some  years  before  refused  to  yield  his  interest  in  Ham|l- 
shire  to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord  Bute.  This  was  the  reaMSi 
publicly  assigned  by  his  Lordship.  Author. 

The  person  here  alluded  to,  was  Sir  Simeon  Stuart.  £dit. 
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but  could  not  be  disgraced.  Without  entering  ii^  amimiter 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the 
imprudent  hurry  with  which  the  first  overtures  from  France 
Were  accepted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate  spirit  of 
concession,  with  which  a  certain  part  of  j^ur  subjects  have 
been  at  all  times  ready  to  purchase  a  peace  with  die  nataral 
enemies  of  this  country*  On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  thi^ 
every  thing  was  honourable  and  sincere,  and  if  England  was 
sold  to  France,  we  doubt  not  that  your  Majesty  was  equsdly 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter  of  gri^ 
and  surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the  immediate  cause 
ef  their  present  disc(Mitent* 

Hitherto,  Sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to.  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  others.  With  what  firmness  will  you  bear 
&e  mention  of  your  own? 

A  man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the  worlds 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  fieivourite,  considering 
nothing,  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  his  coun* 
trymen  to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country,  Sir,  are 
as  much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character,  as  by  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have 
been  conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  them- 
selves effectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There 
is  hardly  a  period,  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may 
not  be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments, 
by  which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed 
to  think,  that,  as  there  are  few  excesses,  in  which  an  English 
gentleman  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  lati- 
tude was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  prind* 
pies,  and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.— I  mean  to  state, 
not  entirely  to  defend  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his 
zeal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insmuations  to  escape 
him.  He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  jusdfy;  but 
not  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Maj'esQr's 
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peraonal  resentment.  Th^  rays  of  R<^al  indignation,  col- 
lected upon  him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not 
consume.  Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sen* 
timents  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first, 
he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  op- 
position, the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy 
mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading 
others,  we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged, 
and  create  a  maternal  aflfection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us 
to  love  the  cause,  for  which  we  suffer.— Is  this  a  contention 
worthy  of  a  King?  Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the 
meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious 
difficulties  into  which  you  have  been  betrayed?  the  destruc- 
tion  of  one  man  has  been  now,  for  many  years,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  your  government;  and  if  there  can  be  any  thing  still 
more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen,  for  such  an  object,  the  ut- 
most influence  of  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial 
artifice  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever  succeed, 
unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  those  laws,  to  which  you  owe  your  crown,  or  unless 
your  ministers  should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  question  of 
force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government  in 
opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from 
experience,  will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of 
foil) ;  and  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unquestion- 
able assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we  would 
attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and  even  this 
last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  consti^ 
-tution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy,  personal  resentment. 
.From  one  false  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another^ 
and  as  the  cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were 
determined  that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  cor- 
respond with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They 
have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  vari- 
ety of  difficulties;"-to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can 
neither  do  wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction. 
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These  worthy  eervants  have  undoubtedly  given  yoii 
singular  proofs  of  their  abilities*  Not  contented  with  making 
Mr.  Wilkes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
transferred  the  question,  from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one 
man,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests  of  the  peof 
pie,  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause 
of  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him  in  their  own«  Let  them 
proceed  as  they  have  begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not 
doubt  that  the  catastrophe  will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  ooBf- 
duct  of  the  piece* 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced,  will  not  ad* 
mit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecbive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  yoi^r  government  still 
more  than  open  violence,  and,  without  satisfying  the  people^ 
will  excite  their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  understand* 
ing  and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satis&ction  for  a  direct 
injury.  Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resoiu* 
tion  itself,  can  heal  the  wound,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
constitution*,  nor  will  any  thing  less  be  accepted.  I  can 
readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  suflicient  to  recal 
that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly 
consider  their  duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other 
obligations.  To  us  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental 
existence,  and  have  jusdy  transferred  their  gratitude  from 
their  parents  to  their  benefactors;— -from  those,  who  gave 
them  birth,  to  the  minister,  from  whose  benevolence  they 
derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  political  life;-^ 
who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their  infancy,  and  re- 
lieves their  necessities  without  offending  their  delicacy.  But, 
if  it  were  possible  for  their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a 
condition  so  vile  and  abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  pre- 
sent estimation  they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect, 
consider.  Sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  proceed* 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  long 
submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of  Commons! 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society,  that  any  fbnn  of 

*  See  note  to  Letter  xlvx.  in  which  the  repeal  of  this  resolution  U  dis- 
tinctly detailed.  Edit. 
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govemment,  in  such  circumstances,  can  long  be  preserved. 
Li  ours,  the  general  contempt  of  the  people  is  as  &tal  as  their 
detestation.  Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary 
efect  of  any  base  concession  made  by  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be  ac- 
eepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any 
hazard,  support  a  set  of  men,  who  have  reduced  you  to  this 
unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether  you  will  gratify  the  united 
wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  England  by  dissolving  the 
parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that  you  have 
personally  no  design  against  the  constitution,  nor  any  views 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  subjects,  I  think  you  can*> 
not  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  concerns 
your  interest,  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you 
hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  subjects;  you  relin- 
quish every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
die  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  this  you  ven- 
ture for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an  object,  as  it 
would  be  an  aiFront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  ex- 
amine your  conduct  with  suspicion;  while  those  who  are 
incapable  of  comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are  injured, 
afflict  you  with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmeaning. 
Supposing  it  possible  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue, 
you  determine  at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of 
a  compensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  an 
English  King  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  unhappy;  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  only  political  truth,  which  he  ought  to  be 
convinced  of  without  experiment.  But  if  the  English  people 
should  no  longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive 
represenution  of  their  wrongs;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the 
creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high  Being,  who 
gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose  gifts  it  were  sacri- 
lege to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you.  Sir,  upon  what  part  of 
your  subjects  would  you  rely  for  assistance. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and 
oppressed.  In  return,  they  give  you  every  day  fresh  marks 
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of  their  resentment.  They  despise  the  miserable  governor 
you  have  sent  them*,  because  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord 
Bute;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideasy 
that  they  are  so  ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  King 
with  the  disgraceful  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  Colonies  would  make  it  impossiUe 
for  them  to  uke  an  active  concern  in  your  affairs,  if  they 
were  as  well  affected  to  your  government  as  they  once  pre- 
tended to  be  to  your  person.  They  were  readjr  enough  to 
distinguish  between  you  and  your  ministers.  They  complain- 
ed  of  an  act  of  the  legislatiu*e,  but  traced  the  oripn  of  it  no 
higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown:  They  pleased  diem- 
selves  with  the  hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  favourable 
to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive,  personal 
part  you  took  against  them,  has  effectuaUy  banished  that 
first  distinction  from  their  mindsf.  They  consider  you  as 
united  with  your  servants  against  America,  and  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  Sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one 
side,  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might  posai* 
bly  receive  you  for  their  King;  but,  if  ever  you  redre  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  covenant  tm 
digest,  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  offer  to  Charles  the  second.  They  left  their  na- 
tive land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desartw 
Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  re- 
ligion, there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree:— they 

*  Viscount  Townshend,  sent  over  on  the  plan  of  being  resident  gorer- 
nor.  The  4ii8tory  of  his  ridiculous  administration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
public.  Author. 

This  promise  the  author  did  not  fulfil;  but  see  his  MisceUaneons  Let- 
ters, No.  IV.  et  seq.  on  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  the  JLiOfd 
Lieutenancy.  Edit. 

fin  the  King's  speech  of  8  November,  1768,  it  was  declared  ''That  the 
spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one 
of  them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws;— 4hat  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  go- 
Ternment,  and  had  proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
and  attended  with  circumstances,  that  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw 
off  their  dependance  on  Great  Britain." 
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equally  detest  the  pageantry  of  a  King,  ^d  die  supercilious 
hypocrisy  of  a  bishop. 

It  is  not  dien  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America,  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still 
less  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contend- 
ing for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question,  are  parties 
against  you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  support:  You  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scot* 
land  without  exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you 
are  descended,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singular- 
ly directed;  and  truly,  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig 
interest  of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
place  any  confidence  in  men,  who,  before  they  are  faithful 
to  you,  must  renounce  every  opinion,  and  betray  every  prin- 
ciple, both  in  church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their 
ancestors,  and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education?  whose 
numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have  long  since 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and  language  which 
distinguish  them  as  a  party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners 
of  their  enemies?  Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and 
must  conclude  in  treachery.  At  first  they  deceive;  at  last 
they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  supjpose  your  heart  and  under- 
standing so  biassed,  from  your  earliest  infancy,  in  their 
favour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  misfortunes  can  un- 
deceive you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience 
of  your  ancestors;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to 
believe,  the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in 
his  faith.  A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in 
former  rebeUions.  Appearances  are  however  in  their  favour: 
so  strongly  indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten 
that  ]rou  are  their  lawful  King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a 
pretender  to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted  then  that  the 
Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their  present  professions,  as  if  you 

Vol.  I.  2  C 
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were  in  reaUtjmot  an  Eog^shmjui^but  a  Briton  of  the  NoitLu 
You  would  not  be  the  first  prince,  of  their  native  country, 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they 
have. basely  betrayed*  Have  you  forgotten.  Sir,  or  has  your 
favourite  concealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history,  when 
the  unhappy  Charles,  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fled 
from  the  open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  subjects, 
and  surrendered  himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of 
his  own  countrymen.  Without  looking  for  support  in  their 
affections  as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gen- 
tlemen, for  protection.  They  received  him  as  they  would 
your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and 
kept  him  until  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English 
parliament;  then  basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies*  This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few 
traitors,  but  the  deliberate  treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament, 
representing  the  nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it 
two  lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself.  On  one  side  he  might 
learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentment  of  a  generous  peo- 
ple, who  dare  openly  assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just 
cause,  are  ready  to  meet  their  Sovereign  in  the  field*  On  the 
other  side,  he  would  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  far 
more  formidable;— «  fawning  treachery,  against  which  no 
prudence  can  guard,  no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious 
smile  upon  the  cheek  woul^  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the 
heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  been  too 
frequently  applied^,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect,  that 
dieve  are  no  services  they  would  refuse*  Here  too  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same 
justice  with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from 
the  representations  of  the  ministry*  Your  marching  regi- 
ments. Sir,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example  either  as 
soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  that  invariable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the 

*  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  xxiv.  in  which  the  Author  discusses 
this  subject  more  at  large.  Edit. 
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guards  are  treated*;  while  those  gallant  troops,  by'  whom 
every  hazardous,  every  laborious  service  is  performed,  are 
left  to  perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  homej 
neglected  and  fbrgotfen.  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
original  duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be  defended 
by  those,  to  whom  you  have  lavished  the  rewards  and  ho* 
nours  of  their  profession.  The  Praetorian  Bands,  enervated 
and  debauched  as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to 
awe  the  Roman  populace:  but  when  the  distant  legions  took 
die  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side  then,  which  ever  way  you  turn  your  eyes,  you 
see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distress.  Tou  may  determine 
to  support  the  very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your  affairs 
to  this  deplorable  situation:  you  may  shelter  yourself  undef 
the  forms  of  a  pariiament,  and  set  your  people  at  defiance. 
But  be  assured,  Sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  impru- 
dent as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  immediately  shake 
your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of  your  peace  of  mind 
for  ever. 

On  the  odier,  how  different  is  the  prospect!  How  eas7, 
how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you?  The  Eng- 
lish nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  rtieir  repre- 
sentatives, and  solicit  your  Majest;^  to  exert  your  lawfiil 
prerogative,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a 
trust,  which,  they  find,  has  been  scan<£sIott8ly  abused.  Tou 
are  not  to  be  told  diat  the  power  of  the'  House  of  Commons 

*  The  number  of  commiMioned  officers  in  Che  guards  are  to  the  aftweb- 
ing  regiments  as  one  to  eleven;— the  number  of  regiments  given  to  the 
guards,  compared  with  those  given  to  the  Une»  is  about  three  to  one»  at  a 
moderate  computation;  consequently  the  partiality  in  favour  of  the  guards 
is  as  thirty4hree  to  one.-— >So  much  fi>r  the  oAcertw-*The  private  men  have 
fourpence  a  day  to  subsist  on;  and  five  hundred  laahei,  if  they  desert.  HA* 
der  this  punishment,  they  frequendy  expire.  With  these  enoouragementSf 
it  is  supposed,  they  may  be  depended  upon,  whenever  a  certain  person 
thinks  it  necessary  to  butcher  his  filhw  tubjeeu.  Author. 

The  impolicy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  acknowledged  and  seted 
upon:  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  no  reason  to  complain  either 
r  )f  poverty  of  income,  or  severity  of  discipline.  Edit. 
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18  not  oripoal^  but  delegated  to  them  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
people,  from  whom  they  received  it*  A  question  of  right 
arises  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative  body* 
By  what  authority  shall  it  be  decide^.^  Wi^  your  Majesty 
interfere  in  a  question  in  which  you  have  properly  no  imme- 
diate concern. — It  would  be  a  step  equally  odious  and  unne- 
cessary. Shall  the  Loi'ds  be  called  upon  to  determine  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  .die  Comnaonsf— -They  cannot  do  it 
without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  consutution.  Or  will  you 
refer  it  to  the  judgesf-^They  have  often  told  yqur  ancestors, 
that  the  law  pf  parliament  is  above  ihem.  Whs^t  party  then 
remains,  but  pa  leave  it  to  the  peoplf^  to  determine  for  them- 
selves? They  alone  are  injured;, and  since  there  is  no  supe- 
rior power,  to  which  the  cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone 
ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious,  argument 
upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspiration  could 
hardly  throw  anewjigkt  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  of  view,  in  which  it  particularly  impprts  your  Ma- 
jesty to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  deprivii\g  a  .subject  of  \\\^  birthright,  they  have 
attributed  to  their  own, vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of 
the  whole  legislature;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same 
ntotives,  have  ^strictly  49llpwed  ^e  example  of  the  long  par- 
liament, whiph£^  declared. the  ifitffii  office  useless,  and  soon 
after  yrith  as  littl^  o^mbny,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power^  wtiich  rohs  an  English  subject 
of  his  birthright,  may  rob  an  English  King  of  his  crown.  In 
another  view,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
parently not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more 
alarming  to  your  people.  Not  contented  with  divesUng  one 
man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that  right  to 
another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without 
daring  to  censure  those  officers,  who  were  particularly  ap- 
prized of  Mr. Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  declaration 
of  the  House,  but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them, 
and,  who  nevertheless  returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They 
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have  rejected  the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion,  by 
whiqh  our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people;  they  have 
transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the 
representadve  body;  and  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or 
together,  they  have  essentially  altered  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  Versed,  as  your  Majesty 
undoubtedly  is,  in  the  English  history^  it  cannot  easily  es* 
cape  you,  how  much  it  is  your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty, 
to  prevent  one  of  the  three  estates  from  encroaching  upon 
the  province  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of 
them  all.  When  once  they  have  departed  from  the  great 
constitutional  line,  by  which  all  their  proceedings  should  be 
directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  future  moderation?  Or 
what  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that,  when  they  have 
trampled  upon  their  equals,  they  will  submit  to  a  superior? 
Your  Majesty  may  learn  hereafter,  how  nearly  the  slave  and 
tyrant  are  allied. 

Some  of  your  countil,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  equally 
at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But 
if  that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify 
our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  clamour 
against  your  government,  without  offering  any  material  in- 
jury to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption*  \ 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  affections 
of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due their  hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your 
own.  Discard  those  littie,  personal  resentments,  which  have 
too  long  directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the 
remainder  of  his  punishment;  and  if  resentment  still  pre- 
vails, make  it,  what  it  should  have  been  long  since,  an  act  not 
of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station,— a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentie  breath  of 
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peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglecied  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest,  that  lifts  him  from  his  jdacc*. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  pssMgea,  as  well  as  tbe  present,  U&at  Juvtvs 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  be  was  a  de- 
termined enemy  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to 
the  Middlesex  election.  Mr.  Wilkes,  previous  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  for  two  libels,  which  are  mose  pirticidariy  touched 
upon  in  the  EiUtoPs  note  to  Letter  xi.vz.  presented  the  fhUowing.addveas 
and  petition  to  the  King,  to  neither  of  which,  however,  was  any  answer 
returned.  It  is  to  these  documents  that  Junius  alludes  in  the  recommen- 
dation given  in  the  fbregoinf^  paragraph. 

TO  THB  KIVO'S  MOST  BXCBLUBNT  MAJBSTT. 

Sirs, 

I  BBC  to  throw  myself  at  your  Migesty's  feet,  and  to  soppUcate  that 
mercy  and  clemency  which  shine  with  such  lustre  among  your  many 
princely  virtues. 

Some  former  ministers,  whom  your  Majesty,  in  condescension  to  the 
wishes  of  your  people,  thought  proper  to  remove,  employed  eveiy  wieted 
and  deceitful  art  to  oppress  your  subjects,  and  to  revenge  th^  own  ptr- 
sonal  cause  on  me,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  the  principal  author  of 
bringing  to  the  public  view  their  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and  treachexy 
to  your  Majesty  and  the  nation. 

I  have  been  the  innocent  but  unhappy  victim  of  thmr  revenge*  I  was 
forced  by  their  injustice  and  violence  into  an  exil^  which  I  have  never 
ceased  for  several  years  to  consider  as  the  most  cruel  oppression,  because 
I  no  longer  could  be  under  the  beni{^  protection  of  your  Majesty  in  the 
land  of  liberty. 

With  a  heart  full  of  zeal  for  the  service  of  your  Mi^^ty,  and  my  ceua« 
try,  I  implore.  Sire,  your  clemency.  My  only  hopes  of  pardon  are  founded 
in  the  great  goodness  and  benevolence  of  your  Majesty;  and  every  day  of 
freedom  you  may  l>e  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  the  enjoyment  of  in 
my  dear  native  land,  shall  give  proofs  of  my  seal  and  attachment  to  your 
service. 

lam, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient, 

and  dutiful  subject, . 
March  4, 1768.  JOHN  WILKES. 

TO  THB  king's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Wilkes, 

SHBWETH, 

That  your  Petitioner,  having  stood  forth  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  this  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  a  late  violent  administration,  bath 

been 


r 
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Withoat  constUtiDg  your  miobter,  call  together  your 
whole  oouocil.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  deter- 
mine and  act  for  youraelf«  Come  forward  to  your  people. 
Lay  aside  the  wretched  formaliuea  of  a  King,  and  speak  to 
your  subjects  widi  the  spirit  of  a  msn^  and  in  the  bnguage 
of  a  genUeman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived. 
The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  ho- 
poKff  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  determined 
to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  govern- 
ment; that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man,  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects;  and  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  dieir  conduct  at  a  future 
doctiatt,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reali^  the  general  sense  of 
die  fiation,  that  their  riglits  have  been  arbitnuily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betray- 
ed. They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to 
themselves. 

These  sentimems.  Sir,  and  the  stile  they  are  conveyed  in, 
may  be  ofen^ve,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Ac- 
customed to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions;  and,  when 
diey  only  prmse  you  indirecdy,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  de- 
ceive you.  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends, 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 


been  severely  proteciited  at  Uw,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine»  and  to 
suffer  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two  months;  that  the  unfair  methods 
employed  to  convict  your  petitioner  have  been  palpable  and  manifest;  that 
the  petiUoner  has  always  been  your  Majesty's  loyal  subject*  zealously  at- 
tached to  your  illustrious  house,  and  wfll  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of 
ids  life;  that  he  looks  up  to  the  throne  only  for  that  protection  and  justice^ 
which  eminently  disting^h  your  Majesty's  royal  character;  that  youir 
petitioner,  with  the  {greatest  deference,  submits  the  whole  of  his  case  to* 
your  Majesty's  consideration,  and  humbly  supplicates  your  royal  demen^. 

And  your  Petitioner, 
as  in  duty  bound, 

shall  ever  pray. 
King'g  Benth  Prinn,  JOHN  WILKES. 

x«v.  38,  ires. 
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power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  King,  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  bw  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  viohited  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken Prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  afiairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  lojral  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
not  from  a  vaitk  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  horn 
a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  neces« 
sary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This, 
Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  radonal^— 
fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  con- 
temptible;—armed  with  the  sovereign  authority,  their  prin- 
ciples are  formidable.  The  Prince,  who  imitates  their  con- 
duct, should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolution, 
it  may  be  lost  by  iuiother*. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  HIS  GRA.CK  THE  DUKE  OP  OEArTOlT. 
My  Lord,  t4  Feb.  1770. 

If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  nught  pity  and  for- 
give you.  You  have  every  claim  to  compassion,  that  can 
arise  irom  misery  and  distress.  The  condition  you  are  re- 
duced to  would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive  spirit,  but 

*  A  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  who  employed  the  signature  of 
Modestus,  and  is  occasionally  noticed  by  Junius,  under  some  one  of  his 
auxiliary  signatures,  published  in  the  same  newspaper  a  counter-epistle 
to  the  King,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  It 
*was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  administration  of  the  period  before  QS, 
fto  be  more  ruined  by  their  own  writers  than  their  own  misdeeds.  The  date 
^?  this  letter  of  Modcstus  is  Dec.  23, 1769.  Edit. 
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dnt  tttch  an  cHqtct,  as  you  are,  would  disgrace  the  dignity  of 
revenge*.  But  in  the  relation  you  have  borne  to  this  coun* 
try,  you  have  no  title  to  indulgence;  and  if  I  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I  never  should  have  allowed 
you  the  respite  of  a  moment.  In  your  public  character,  you 
have  injured  every  subject  of  the  empire;  and  though  an  in* 
dividnd  is  not  authorized  to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  so* 
citty,  he  is  called  upon  to  assert  his  separate  share  in  the 
public  resentment.  I  submitted  however  to  the  judgment  of 
men,  more  moderate,  perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  pru- 
dent forms  of  decorum,  those  gentle  rulesof  discretion,  which 
some  men  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
and  most  hazardous  afisdrs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an 
honourable  cause,  I  would  take  a  decisive  part.-— I  should 
acorn  to  provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a 
man,  who  preserves  no  measures  with  the  public.  Neither 
the  abject  submission  of  deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  nor  even  the  f  sacred  shield  of  cowardice  should 
protect  him.  I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the 
last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  the  perishable  infa* 
my  of  his  name,  and  make  it  immortaL 

What  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage,  and  to  your  own 
unfortunate  ambition?  Was  it  for  this  you  abandoned  your 
earliest  friendships,*— the  warmest  connexions  of  your  youth, 
and  all  those  honourable  engagements,  by  which  you  once 
solicited,  and  might  have  acquired  the  esteem  of  your  coun- 
try} Have  you  secured  no  recompence  for  such  a  waste  of 

«  The  duke  had  now  resigned  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treiauryt 
harassed  and  worn  out  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  his  friends  in 
partiamenty  and  of  Junius,  and  the  petitioners  and  remonstrators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  out  of  parliament  He  resigned  abruptly,  and  left  the 
cabinet  in  some  confusion,  Lord  Camden  having  not  long  before  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke^ 
who  had  been  called  to  succeed  him,  having  killed  himself  through  mere 
political  vexation.  The  Duke  of  Graf^  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North. 

t  -*—  Saaro  tremuere  Hmore*  Every  cowaxd  pretends  to  be  pltnet-stmck. 

Vol.  I.  2D 
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kdHouii'^-^Unbappy  man!  what  party  will  receive  the  cooi- 
mon  deserter  of  M  paitiesf  Without  a  dient  to  flatter,  with«> 
out  a  friend  to  console  you,  and  with  only  one  compwumi 
lirom  the  honest  house  of  Btoomsbury,  you  must  now  retire 
into  a  dreadful  strfitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
you  must  quit  the  busy  scene,  and  conceal  yourself  from  the 
world,  if  you  would  hope  to  save  the  wretdied  remains  of  n 
ruined  reputation.  The  vices  operate  like  age,— 4MiQg  oo 
disease  before  its  time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  knve  the 
character  broken  and  exhausted* 

Y€t  your  conduct  has  been  mjraterious,  as  well  as  con- 
t^mptiUe*  Where  is  now  that  firmness,  or  obsdnacy  so  kog 
boasted  of  by  your  friends,  and  acknowledged  by  your  ene- 
mies? We  were  caught  to  expect,  that  yon  would  not  fe«se 
die  ruin  of  this  country  to  be  compleated  by  other  hands, 
but  were  determined  either  to  gain  a  decisive  viotory  over 
die  constitution,  or  to  perish  i»ravely  at  least  behind  the  but 
dyke  of  the  prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger,  and  might 
have  been  provided  for  it.  You  took  suflicieat  time  to  pre* 
pare  for  a  meeting  with  your  parliament,  to  oonfiim  tbe 
mercenary  fidelity  of  your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to 
your  Sovereign  a  language  suited  to  his  dignity  at  least,  if 
not  to  his  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Yet,  white  the  whole 
kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  expectation  upon  one 
great  point,  you  meanly  evaded  the  question,  and,  instead 
of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  King,  gave  us  no- 
thing  but  th^misety  of  a  ruined  *  grazier,  and  the  whining 

*  There  was  something  wonderfully  pathetic  in  the  mention  of  the 
homed  cattle.  Authob. 

It  was  with  this  term  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced— in  attnsion  to  Uie  distemper  among'  the  honted  eaiUe,  a 
kind  of  murrain  which  had  prevailed  largely  on  tbe  continent,  and  to  pre. 
vent  the  hnportaticm  of  which  into  this  country,  various  reguUtions  had 
been  adopted  by  the  privy  council  during  the  recess.  It  was  naposaible 
for  Jwius  to  restrain  from  this  stroke  of  pleasantry  upon  the  Dofce  at 
Grafton,  the  inditer  or  composer  of  the  royal  speech. 

While  the  speech  thus  condescended  to  take  notice  of  the  veterinary 
coaoems  of  the  natiim,  tbe  petitions  and  remonstrances  that  had  been  pre- 
sented from  the  city,  from  Westminster,  from  Surrey,  York,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Idngdom,  were  porposely  disregarded  and  tiested  with  eiioit 
contempt  Edit. 
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piet^  of  a  Methodfot.  We  had  reason  to  expect,  that  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions  which  the  King  has 
received  iirom  the  English  nation;  and  although  I  can  con* 
ceive  some  persona)  motives  for  not  yielding  to  them,  I  can 
find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency,  for  treating  them 
with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the  Eng^sh  people 
will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy  treatmenti«-<^ey 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions,  if  not  granted, 
deserved  to  be  considered.  Whatever  be  the  real  views  and 
doctrine  of  a  court,  the  Sovereign  should  be  taught  to  pre* 
•erve  some  forms  of  attention  to  bis  subjects^  and  if  he  will 
not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them  a  topic  of 
jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bedcham<- 
ber*  Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven;  but  insults 
admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind  in  it9 
own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  reveng«. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was  however  a  part  of  your 
original  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any  consequences  it 
has  produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  Sovereign, 
in  the  midst  of  that  distress,  in  which  you  and  your*  new 
friends  had  involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you 
might  have  taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dia^ 
solved  the  last  of  those  early  connexions,  which  once,  even 
in  your  own  opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth;<*«4)efore  you 
had  obliged  Lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached 
to;-^efore  you  had  discarded  one  chancellorf,  and  killed 
another^.  To  what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  t6 
reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man,  who 
yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance  and  solicitation,  as 
never  can  be  fairly  employed  against  a  subject,  feels  himself 
degraded  by  his  compliance,  and  is  unable  to  survive  the 
disgraceful  honours  which  his  gracious  Sovereign  had  com- 
pelled him  to  accept.  He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a 

*  The  Bedford  party. 

f  See  note  *  in  p.  209.  Lord  Granby  had  resigned  about  the  time  of  (he 
ditmUsion  of  Lord  Camden,  and  fat  simiiar  reasons. 

I  Honourable  Charles  Yorice,  brother  of  JU>rd  Hardwieke.  See  tlie 
Above  note  in  p.  209. 
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quick  sense  of  shame,  and  death  has  redeemed  his  charac- 
ter* I  know  your  Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  CcdiiigB 
upon  this  event;  but  there  is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope, 
quite  callous  to  the  touch  of  humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to 
be  a  dreadftd  lesson  for  evei*** 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  jrou  have  thought  it  adviseaUo 
to  abandon  your  royal  master.  Whenever  the  people  have 
complained,  and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  an* 
swer  us,  though  not  very  faiiiy,  with  an  appeal  to  the  private 
virtues  of  our  Sovereign.  ^^  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  die  peo- 
ple, surrendered  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue?«— >Ha8 
he  not  made  the  judges  independent,  by  fixing  them  in  their 
places  for  life?"— My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  gradous 
principle,  which  gave  birth  to  these  concessions,  and  have 
nothing  to  regret,  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we 
now  see  the  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced 
out  of  his  office,  not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  in- 
tegrity, or  of  attention  to  his  duty,  but  for  delivering  his 
honest  opinion  in  parliament,  upon  the  greatest  constitu* 
tional  questipn,  that  has  arisen  since  the  revolutionf.-^We 

*  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction  shall,  in 
due  time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  have  to  deal  with. 

t  The  question  here  alluded  to,  was  the  legality  of  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  A 
great  debate  arose  upon  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  January  9, 1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  condoet  pursued  by  the  lower  house*  in  the 
fiillowing  energetic  terms:— ^  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  affair,  as 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution;  and  i^  in  the 
judicial  ezencise  of  my  office,  I  were  to  pay  any  regard  to  that,  or  to  any 
other  such  vote,  passed  in  opposition  to  the  known  and  established  laws 
of  the  land,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an 
enemy  to  my  country." 

This  public  avowal  of  an  opinion,  so  contrary  to  the  proceedings,  if  not 
to  the  views,  of  administration,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  total  defec-' 
tions  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Camden  received  a  raes- 
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care  not  to  whose  [nivate  vtrtues  you  appeal;  the  theory  of 
such  a  government  is  falsehood  and  mockery;— ^hepractice 
is  oppression.  You  have  laboured  then  (diough  I  confess  to 
no  purpose)  to  rob  your  master  of  the  only  plausible  answer, 
that  ever  was  given  in  defence  of  his  government,— «of  the 
opinion,  which  the  people  had  conceived  of  his  personal 
honour  and  integrity.— The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  more 
moderate  than  your  Grace.  He  only  forced  his  master  to 
violate  a  solemn  promise  made  to  an  *  individual.  But  you, 
my  Lord,  have  successfully  extended  your  advice  to  every 
political,  every  moral  engagement,  diat  could  bind  either  the 
magistrate  or  the  man.  The  condition  of  a  King  is  often 
miserable,  but  it  required  your  Grace's  abilities  to  make  it 
contemptible.— 'You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  faithful  ser- 
vantS)  in  whose  hands  you  have  left  him,  are  able  to  retrieve 
his  honour,  and  to  support  his  government.  You  have  pub- 
lidy  declared,even  since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved 
of  dieir  measures,  and  admired  their  characters,  partieularly 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwichf .  What  a  pity  it  is,  that,  with 
all  diis  approbation,  yoo  should  think  it  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate yourself  from  such  amiable  companions.  You  foi^get, 
my  Lord,  that  while  you  are  lavish  in  the  praise  of  men 
whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly  opposing  your  conduct 
to  your  opinions,  and  depriving  yourself  of  the  only  plausi* 
ble  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your  Sovereign  overwhelm- 
ed with  distress;  I  call  it  plausible,  for,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
reason  whatsoever,  less  than  the  frowns  of  your  master,  that 
could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post  at  a 
moment  so  critical  and  important?  It  is  in  vain  to  evade  the 
question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the  public  have  a  right 
to  judge  from  appearances.  We  are  authorized  to  condudei 
that  you  either  differed  from  your  colleagues,  whose  mea* 

Mge  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  desiring^,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
thftt  he  Vfould  deliver  up  the  seals  that  evening  at  seven  o'clock;  which  be 
did  sccordiniply,  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands.  Edit. 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie.— See  the  instance  referred  to  in  Letter  zix. 
note,  page  92.  £dit. 

f  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  again 
nominated  to  this  post  in  1771.  Edit. 
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Bures  yoa  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  700  tiioiight  the  ad** 
minitcration  of  the  King^s  affiurs  no  longca:  tenable*  You  ave 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  h3rpocrite  and  the  cowaird> 
Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  wi^  they  shall  incline. 
Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and  gives  you  credit  tn 
diem  both*  For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing  inconsistrat  in 
your  conduct*  You  began  with  betraying  the  people,— 70a 
conclude  with  betraying  die  King* 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  you  hairc  {O'e- 
served  the  uniformity  of  your  character*  Even  Mr*  Bract 
shaw  declares,  that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself* 
As  to  the  provision*  you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was 
intitied  to  it  by  the  house  he  lives  in*  The  successor  of  one 
Chancellor  might  wdl  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  anotiier*  It 
is  the  breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr*  Brad* 
ahaw:  and  to  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abi- 
lities had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affiurs,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year*  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr*  Ons- 
low, and  Governor  Burgojme,  were  equally  engaged  witii 
you,  and  have  rather  more  reason  to  complain  tlian  Mr*  Brad* 
shaw*  These  are  men,  my  I*ord,  whose  friendship  you 
should  have  adhered  to  on  the  same  principle,  on  which  you 
deserted  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden, 
and  the  Duke  of  Pordand*  We  can  easily  account  for  j^our 
violating  your  engagements  with  men  of  honour,  but  why 
should  you  betray  your  natural  connexions?  Why  separate 

*  A  pension  of  1500/.  per  annum*  insured  upon  the  4  1-half  per  oenti* 
(he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  security)  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  all 
his  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  very  few  years  ago  was  cleik  to  a  coo- 
tractor  for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war  office, 
thought  it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  treaau- 
ly)  to  take  that  great  house  in  Ltncoln's-Inn-Fields,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Northington  bad  resided,  while  he  was  lord  high  chaocdlor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. As  to  the  pension.  Lord  North  very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  no  pension  was  ever  so  well  deserved  aa  lulr.  Bradahaw'a.— 
N.  B.  Lord  Camden  and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  are  not  near  ao  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retivet  with  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  on  the  Irish  establishmentg  from  Which  lie  in  fiict 
receives  lets  than  Mr.  BradahaVa  pennon. 
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yourtdf  from  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  md  Mr.  Rigby , 
or  kave  Ae  three  worthy  gentlemen  abovementioned  to 
aluft  for  themselyes?  With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of 
die  times,  this  country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like 
theirs;  and  you  may  find  it  a  dii&cult  matter  to  recruit  the 
black  catalogue  of  your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine, 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure^.  I  do  not  re- 
ier  to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on 
against  him.  On  that  ground,  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to 
meet  you  with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  aft  defiance. 
The  iqury  you  have  done  him  aflfects  his  moral  character. 
You  kMW  that  the  o£fer  to  purchase  die  reversion  of  a  place, 
which  has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no 
way  tend  to  cgver  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt  which  you 
wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Ton  la* 
boured  then,  by  every  species  of  false  suggestion,  and  eyen 
by  publishing  counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood,  that 
he  had  proposed  terms  of  accomodation  to  you,  and  had  of- 
fiered  to  abandon  his  princijdes,  his  party,  and  his  friends. 
You  consulted  your  own  breast  for  a  character  of  coosum- 
mate  treachery,  and  gave  it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr. 
Vaughan.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  in- 
jured man,  because  I  was  deceived  by  the  appearances 
thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and  have  frequently  spoken  of 
his  conduct  with  indignation.  If  he  really  be,  what  I  think 
him,  honeM,  though  mistaken,  he  will  be  happy  in  recovering 
his  reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding. 
Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely  to  rest.  Your  Grace  b  afraid 
to  carry  on  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  posses- 
siott  of  his  purchase;  and  Governor  Burgoyne,  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  of  refunding  the  money,  sits  down  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  infamous  and  contented. 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister,  who  had  spi- 

'  *  See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  15  tnd  17*  and  note  to  p.  185.  of  this  vol.— 
Edit. 
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rit  to  support  the  most  violent  measures;  who  compaisHed 
for  the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities,  by  a  brave  deter* 
mination,  (which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to 
maintain  himself  without  them*  The  reputation  of  obstinacj 
and  perseverance  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  ab- 
sent virtues.  You  have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your 
character,  and  meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  common  spirit  of  a  man.  Retire  then,  my  Lord,  and 
hide  your  blushes  from  the  world;  for,  with  such,  a  load  of 
shame,  even  black  may  change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as 
yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  enjo3rment^  may  still 
find  topics  of  consolation.  You  may  find  it  in  the  memory 
of  violated  friendship;  in  the  afllictions  of  an  accomplished 
prince,  whom  you  have  disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the 
agitations  of  a  great  country,  driven,  by  your  councils,  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself,  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotundo*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe,  that, 
while  he  can  keep  his  place,  he  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  was  the  firm  minister  of  yesterday: 
Lord  North  is  the  firm  minister  of  to*day.  To»raorrow,  per* 
haps,  his  Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  may  give  us  a  rival  for 
you  both.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
your  late  allies,  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should 
be  permitted  to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  believe 
common  fame,  they  have  shewn  him  their  superiority  al* 
ready.  His  Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  sub* 
jects,  by  choosing  his  first  minister  from  among  the  domes- 
tics of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too 
gross  an  outrage  to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  equally  answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy 
figuret,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures,  which 
they  in  reality  direct.  Wi^out  immediately  appearing  to 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  j^ot  as  far  as  the  diadpline  of  Demosthenes. 
lie  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  improre  his  articulation. 

t  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beingf  acquainted  with  the  aniUble 
Karl  of  Guilford,  here  spoken  of,  or  have  in  any  other  way  duly  estimated 
bis  virtues,  -will  feel  the  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm,  though  tb^  must  ac- 
knowledge its  truth.    Edit. 
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govern,  they  poaaeas  the  power,  and  distribute  the  emolo- 
ments  of  government  as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhcte 
to  the  spirit  of  that  calculation,  which  made  Mr«  Luttrell  re- 
presentative of  Middlesex*  Far  from  regretting  your  re* 
treat,  they  assure  us  very  gravely,  that  it  increases  the  real 
strength  of  the  ministry.  According  to  this  way  of  reason- 
ing, they  ¥rill  probably  grow  stronger,  and  more  Nourishing, 
every  hour  they  exist;  for  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
in  which  some  one  or  o^er  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does 
not  leave  them  to  improve  by  die  loss  of  his  assistance.  But, 
alas!  their  countenances  speak  a  different  language.  When 
the  Members  drop  off",  the  main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of 
its  approaching  dissolution.  Even  the  violence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  a  signal  of  despair.  Like  broken  tenants,  who 
have  had  warning  to  quit  the  premises,  they  curse  their  land- 
lord, destroy  the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  care  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
TQ  Tsa  paiMTsa  of  thx  public  AOvaaTisBR. 

Sir,  19  Mafeb,  1770. 

*  I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  man,  however  indifferent  about  the 
interests  of  this  country,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that 
the  situation,  to  which  we  are  now  reducedf  whether  it  has 
arisen  from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary 
system  of  government,  justifies  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions, and  calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or 
vigour  u  left  among  us.  The  King's  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  city  of  London*,  and  the  measures  since 

*  The  city  of  London,  the  city  sn4  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surry,  ftc  hsd  presented  petitions  to  his  Miyesty  to  dis- 
solve the  perlisment,  hi  consequence  of  the  illegil  rejection  of  Wilkes  by 
the  lower  House,  sfter  haiing  been  returned  for  the  fourth  time  m  s 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  These  petitions  hsd  not 
boen  grsoknisly  received)  end  the  petitioners  next  sssumed  s  bolder  tens, 
xnd  approached  the  throne  with  remoBttranem  upou  the  answers  that  had 

VoL.L  2  E  been 
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adopted  by  the  ministry,  amount  to  a  plain  declaration  that 
the  principle,  on  which  Mr.  Luttrell  was  seated  in  the  House 
6(  Commons,  is  to  be  supported  in  all  its  consequences,  and 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  same  spirit,  which  violated 

Ixen  returned  to  them.  The  reroonstrtnce  presented  by  the  city  of  West- 
minster is  contained  in  note  to  Private  Letter,  No.  22.  The  remonstrance 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery,  here  referred  to,  was,  aiier 
tome  difficulty,  presented  to  his  Majesty,  Mar.  14^  1770.  For  the  particu- 
lars of  this  dispute,  see  Editor's  note  to  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  lxx. 
Th^  following  is  a  copy  of  the  remonstrance,  S(c. 

TO  THE  kino's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humUe  Address,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition,  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Common  tlall  assem- 
bled. 

**  May  if  pieoBe  jaur  Mt^fty^ 

*'  We  have  already  in  our  petition  dutifully  represented  to  your  Majesty, 
the  chief  injuries  we  have  sustained.  We  are  unwilhng  to  believe  that  your 
Majesty  can  slight  the  desires  of  your  people,  or  be  regardless  of  their 
affection,  and  deaf  to  their  complaints.  Yet  their  complaints  remain  on* 
answered;  their  injuries  are  confirmed;  and  the  only  judge  removeable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  has  been  dismissed  from  his  high  office,  for 
defending  in  parUament,the  law  and  the  constitution. 

'*  We,  therefore,  venture  once  more  to  address  ourselves  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, as  to  the  father  of  your  people;  as  to  him  who  must  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  redress  our  grievances;  and  we  repeat  our  application  with  the 
greater  propriety,  because  we  see  the  instruments  of  our  wrongs,  who 
have  carried  into  execution  the  measures  of  which  we  complain,  m<fre 
particularly  distinguished  by  your  Majesty's  royal  boan^  and  favour. 

"  Under  the  same  secret  and  malign  influence,  which  through  each  suc- 
cessive administration  has  defeated  every  good,  and  suggested  every  bad 
intention,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  deprived  your  peo- 
ple of  their  dearest  rights. 

**  They  have  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences  than  the  levy.- 
ing  of  ship  money  by  Charles  the  first;  or  the  dispensing  power  assumed 
by  James  the  second.  A  deed,  which  must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceed- 
ings of  this  parliament,  for  the  acts  of  the  legislature  itself  can  no  more 
be  valid  without  a  legal  House  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  Prince 
upon  the  throne. 

**  Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the  making  of  laws, 
and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable,  that  men  cease  to  be 
representatives;  that  time  is  now  arrived:  The  present  House  of  Com- 
mons do  not  represent  the  people. 

'*  We  owe  to  your  Majesty,  an  obecUence  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Taws  for  the  calUng  and  duration  of  parliaments;  and  your  Majesty  owes 

to 
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the  freedom  of  election,  now  invades  the  dedantion  and 
bill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  the  subject  for  exer- 
cising a  privilege,  hitherto  undisputed,  of  petitioning  the 
crown*  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggravated  by  in* 

to  U89  thftt  our  representation,  free  from  the  force  of  arms  or  corruption, 
should  be  preserved  to  us  in  parliament.  It  was  for  this  we  successfully 
struggled  under  James  the  second;  for  this  we  seated,  and  have  faithfully 
supported  your  Majesty's  family  on  the  throne:  The  people  have  been  in- 
variably unifbrm  in  their  object,  though  the  different  mode  of  attack  has 
called  for  a  different  defence. 

**  Under  James  the  second,  they  complained  thlt  the  sittii^  of  parlia- 
ment was  interrupted,  because  it  was  not  corruptly  subservient  to  his  de- 
signs: We  complain  now,  that  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  is  not  inter- 
rupted, because  it  is  corruptedly  subservient  to  the  designs  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  Had  the  parliament,  under  James  the  second,  been  as 
submissive  to  his  commands,  as  the  parliament  is  at  this  day  to  the  dictates 
of  a  minister;  instead  of  clamours  for  its  meeting,  the  nation  would  have 
rung,  as  now,  with  outcries  for  its  dissolution. 

'*  The  forms  of  the  constitution,  like  those  of  religion,  were  not  estab- 
lished for  the  form's  sake,  but^r  the  substance;  and  we  call  GOD  and 
men  to  witness,  that  as  we  do  not  owe  our  liberty  to  those  nice  and  subtle 
dUsttnctions,  which  places  and  pensions,  and  lucrative  employments  have 
inventedi  so  neither  will  we  be  deprived  of  it  by  them;  but  as  it  was  gain- 
ed by  the  stem  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their  descendants 
it  shall  be  preserved. 

*'  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  Majesty's  ministers,  in  violat- 
ing the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving  the  noble  constitution  of  par- 
liaments, are  notorious,  as  well  as  subversive  of  tho  fimdamental  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  realm;  and  since  your  Majesty,  both  in  honour  and  justice, 
is  obUg^d  inviolably  to  preserve  them,  sccording  to  the  oath  made  to  GOD 
and  your  subjects  at  your  coronation:  We  your  Majesty's  remonstrants 
assure  ourselves,  that  your  Majesty  will  restore  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  quiet  of  your  people,  by  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  remov- 
ing those  evil  ministers  for  ever  from  your  councils^" 

To  wluch  His  Majesty  returned  the  foUowing  answer: 

**  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  Usten  to  the 
complaints  of  my  subjects;  but  it  gives  me  gf«at  concern,  to  find  that  any 
of  them  should  have  been  so  far  misled,  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  re- 
monstrance, the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful 
to  me,  injurious  to  my  parliament,  and  irreconcikable  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

**  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteem- 
ing it  my  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people:  with  this  view,  I  have 
always  been  careful^  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me, 
48  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the 
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tftttti;  chetr  ooittplaitiCs  aot  merely  disttgudedt  but  checfccd 
bj  suthotity;  and  eveiy  one  of  those  acti,  against  which  they 
remoBBtrated^  confirmed  by  the  King's  decisive  approbatkwu 
Ac  such  a  moment^  no  honest  man  will  remain  silent  or  inac* 

oonstHutioti  liat  placed  in  other  baadt.  It  ta  only  by  peTvevering  in  tuch  u 
conduct,  that  I  can  either  diacharge  my  own  dotyi  or  aecore  to  aiy  aabjecta 
the  free  enjoyment  of  thoae  ri^hta  which  my  family  were  called  to  de- 
fend, and,  while  I  act  upon  theae  ptincipleii  I  ahallhave  a  right  to  expeet» 
end  I  am  confident  I  aliall  contfaioe  to  receive,  the  eteady  and  aflectionaie 
aupport  of  my  people.** 

There  waa  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  againat  the  remonstrance, 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  ministerial  side,  and  the 
folic win]^  addreas  to  His  Majesty  was  jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament 


The  huaiMe  Addreas  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spirittud  sad 
Temporal,  aad  ComnMna,  in  Pariisnent  aaaembled^  pieaeated  t6  His 
Majeaty  on  Friday  the  23d  day  of  Msrc^  1770. 

'*  Mott  gradonu  S^fotreign^ 
•*  Ws  your  Mijesty's  most  dutifol  and  fiuthful  aubjecta,  the  Lorda  Sfu- 


ritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commona  of  Great  Britain»  in  parfiament ; 
Ued,  having  taken  into  conaideration  the  addreas  lately  presented  to 
M^eaty  under  the  title  of  *  The  humble  Addreaa,  Remonatranoe,  and 
Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of  the  Gityof  Lobdon» 
in  Common  Hall  aasembled,'  together  tfith  the  answer  which  your  Ma- 
jeaty waa  pleated  to  make  to  the  aamei  think  ouraelvea  iodispr  naatdy 
oMiged,  upon  thia  occaaion,  to  ezpieaa  to  your  Mijeaty  the  extreme 
cem  and  indignation  which  we  feel  at  findmgthat  an  application  haa 
made  to  your  Mijesty,  in  terms  ao  little  correaponding  with  that  grateful 
and  affectionate  respect  which  jwur  hiajeaty  ia  ao  juatly  intitled  to  from  all 
ymar  aobjecta>  at  the  same  tine  aaperaing  and  calumniating  one  of  the 
branchea  of  the  legishituie^  and  expreaaly  denying  the  legaEtjr  of  the  pee- 
sent  parliament,  and  the  vaiUditv  of  ita  procecdinga. 

'*  To  preaent  petitions  to  the  throne  haa  at  all  times  been  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  subjecU  of  this  realm.  The  free  enjoyment  of  that  right  waa 
one  of  the  many  bleaainga  reatored  by  the  revolution^  and  continued  to  oa, 
in  ita  fullest  extent,  under  the  princea  of  your  Mijesty's  iUuatrioua  hooae: 
And  aa  we  are  duly  aenaible  of  ita  value  and  importance,  it  ia  with  the 
deepeat  concern  that  we  now  aee  the  exerciae  of  it  ao  groaaly  perverted, 
by  being  applied  to  the  purpoae,  not  of  preaerving,  but  of  overtuming  the 
constitution,  and  of  propagating  doctrinea,  which,  if  generaHy  adopted, 
muat  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  tend  to  the  anbver* 
aion  of  all  lawful  authority. 

**  Your  Majeaty,  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  haa  ever  shewn  the 
moat  tender  regard  to  the  righta  of  y«iur  people,  not  only  in  the  exereiae 
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five.  Hcmever  diiHagiibhtd  by  raikor  pioperty,m  the  HglMi 
df  fretdom  we  tfe  al  cquaL  As  we  arc  Englishnieii,  the  least 
eoMidemUe  maft  among  ui  has  aa  intercat  eqttal  tm  the 
pnNideai  aeUcoiaD,  ia  the  laws  and  oonstitutum  of  his  couai-i 
try,  and  is  equaUy  called  upon  to  make  a  generous  contribu- 
tion in  support  of  Aem^-^-^hether  it  be  the  heart  to  conceive, 
the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute.  It  is  a 
common  cause,  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  in  which  we 
should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this  alarm- 

€fyoar  own  power,  btit  in  your  care  to  preseire  from  etery  de^^ree  of  in- 
IHfigemcnt  or  vioUtion  the  powers  intntfted  to  others.  And  we  beg  leave 
te  return  your  Majesty  our  imfei|pied  Aanks  for  the  fresh  proof  yon  have 
now  given  us,  of  your  determination  to  persevere  in  your  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Ae  constitutiMi. 

^Femdt  as  also  to  asKnre  yoor  Majesty,  that  it  is  with  tlie highest 
satisfiustion  we  see  your  Majesty  expressing  so  just  a  confidence  in  your 
people.  In  whatever  unjustifiable  etoesses  some  few  mi^gitiided  perions 
thMf  In  this  instance  have  been  seduced  to  jm,  your  Majesty's  subjects  in 
fenerd  are  too  sensible  of  what  they  owe  lioth  to  your  Majesty  and  to 
your  Ulastrious  family,  ever  to  be  capable  of  approaching  your  Mijesty 
with  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the  most  entire  respect  and  sf* 
fieetkmt  and  tiiey  understand  too  well  their  own  true  interests  to  wish  to 
loosen  the  bands  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of  due  subordination  to 
Iswfbl  authority.  We  are  therefivre  fbfiy  persuaded  that  your  Majesty's 
people,  as  well  as  your  parUaaent,  wfll  reject  with  disdain  every  i 
suggestion  of  those  ill-designing  men,  who  are  in  reality 
public  liberty,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  zeal  fiv  its  preservation; 
and  that  your  Majesty's  attention  to  mahitun  the  liberties  of  your  subjects 
inviolated.  which  you  esteem  your  chief  glory,  will,  upon  every  occasion, 
jprovethe  sure  means  of  strength  to  your  Majesty,  and  secure  to  you  that 
zealous  and  efTectaal  support,  which  none  but  a  free  people  can  betiow.'* 


M^sty^s  Answer. 

*'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  i 
snd  dutifbl  address.  It  is  with  great  satisftction  that  1  receive  from  my 
pailiament  so  graneftil  an  acknowledgment  of  my  tender  regard  fiw  the 
rights  of  my  subjects.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
true  principles  of  our  excellent  constitutiont  from  which  t  camiot  deWate 
without  jttsdylbribltingthe  ailbctionsof  a  free  peopie."* 

The  city  in  itscorpoMie  capacity,  however,  dismtisfied  with  His  Mi^* 
t^s  reply,  and  stUl  more  so  with  the  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  its 
remonstrance  in  parliament,  ventured  to  draw  op  and  present  snother  ad-i 
dress  and  remonstrance^  which  was  done  on  the  ensuing  May  23,  and  ran 
as  follows: 

TO 
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iDg  crbis,  18  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think  of 
infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign.  The 
subject,  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate,  will  neither 
advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures*  The  city  of  Lon* 

TO  THK  king's  MOST  BXCCtLXITr  XAJXSTT, 

The  humble  Address,  Remonstraiice«  and  Petition,  of  the  Lord  Mayor* 
Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common  Council 
assembled. 

**  May  it  pUaae  your  Majetty^ 

*' Wreit  your  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects,  the  citizens  of  London, 
whose  loyalty  and  affection  has  been  so  often  and  so  effectually  proved  and 
experienced  by  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick,  are  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  that  displeasure,  which  your  Majesty  has  been  advised  to 
Ii^  upon  them,  in  the  answer  given  from  the  throne  to  their  late  humble 
application,  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  with  all  humility  to  apprjoach  the 
royal  &ther  of  his  people. 

**  Conscious,  Sire,  of  the  purest  sentiments  of  veneration  which  they 
entertain  for  your  Majesty's  person,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  what 
the  law  allows,  and  the  constitution  teaches,  hath  been  misconstrued  into 
disrespect  to  your  Majesty,  by  the  instruments  of  that  influence  which 
shakes  the  reakn. 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence  of  cen- 
sure, lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your  Majesty's  answer 
from  the  thione,  we  cannot,  without  surrendering  all  that  is  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen, forbear  most  humbly  to  supplicate,  that  your  Majesty  wiU  deign 
to  grant  a  more  favourable  interpretation  to  this  dutiful,  though  persever- 
ing claiin  to  our  invaded  birth-rights;  nothing  doubting,  that  the  benig- 
nity of  your  Majesty's  nature,  will  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length 
break  through  all  the  secret  and  visible  machinations,  to  which  the  city  of 
London  owes  its  late  severe  repube,  and  that  your  kin|^y  justice,  and  fa- 
therly tenderness,  will  disclaim  the  malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which 
suggested  tlie  answer  we  deplore;  an  advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency, 
in  as  much,  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  of  the  subject, 
namely  to  petition  the  King  for  redress  of  grievances,  to  complain  of  the 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  pray  dissolution  of  parliament, 
to  point  out  mal-practices  in  administration,  and  to  urge  the  removal  of 
evil  ministers,  halh,  by  the  generality  of  one  compendious  word,  bees  in- 
discriminately cheeked  with  reprimand;  and  your  Majesty's  afflicted  citi- 
Kns  of  London,  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the  contents  of 
their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  laying  their  complaints 
and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  Sovereign,  cannot  but  be  considered  by 
your  Majesty,  as  disrespectful  to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parliament, 
andirreconciUableto  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

**  Your  Majesty  cannot  disapprove  Uiat  we  here  assert  the  clearest  prin- 
cfples  of  the  constitution,  against  the  insidious  attempt  of  evil  counsellors, 
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don  have  given  an  example,  which,  I  doobt  not,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  me- 
tropolis  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state,  collected  at  the  heart: 
from  that  point  it  circulates,  with  hesdth  and  vigour,  through 

to  petplex,  confound^  and  shake  them.  We  are  determined  to  abide  by 
those  rights  and  liberties,  which  our  forefathers  bravely  vindicated  at  the 
ever  memorable  revolution,  and  which  their  sons  will  always  resolutely 
defend:  We  therefore  now  Knew,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  our  claim  to 
the  indispensable  rif^ht  of  the  subject,  a  foil.  Tree,  and  unmutilated  psr- 
liament,  legally  chosen  in  all  its  members:  A  right,  which  this  House  of 
Commons  have  manifestly  violated,  depriving,  at  their  will  and  pleasure, 
the  county  of  Middlesex  of  one  of  its  legal  representatives,  and  arbitrarily 
nominating,  as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  a  person  not  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  freeholders.  As  the  only  constitutional  means  of  reparation  now  left 
lor  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain,  we  implore,  with  roost  urgent 
supplication,  the  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament,  the  removal  of  evil 
ministers,  and  the  total  extinction  of  that  fatal  influence  which  has  caused 
Mich  a  national  discontent.  In  the  mean  time.  Sire,  we  offer  our  constant 
prayers  to  heaven,  that  your  Majesty  may  reign,  as  kings  can  only  reign, 
in  and  by  the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutiful,  and  free  people." 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23d  May,  1770. 

**  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself  if  I  had 
not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address. 

**  My  sentiments  on  that  subject  continue  the  same,  and  I  should  ill  de» 
serve  to  be  considered  as  the  Father  of  my  people,  if  I  should  suffer  my- 
self to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I  can- 
not but  think  inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom.** 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  addressed  His  Majesty  in  the  following  words: 

**  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to  permit  the 
Mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London,  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  yoor  Ma- 
jesty's displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaratioD 
of  that  displeasure,  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
with  the  deepest  afRiction.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
your  Majesty  has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  faithful, 
more  dutiful,  or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or 
more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  muntenance  of  the 
true  honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown. 

**  We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
eamesUy  supplicate  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  fix>m  your 
presence,  wiUiout  expressing  a  more  favourable  opiiuon  of  your  faithful 
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eyeiy  aiteiy  of  the  constitution.  The  dme  is  comct  whon  dK 
hody  of  the  English  people  must  assert  llieir  own  csost: 
conscious  of  their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their 
dutjr,  they  will  noc  surrender  their  birthright  to  miniasen, 
parliaments,  or  kings. 

The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  firmness;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly;  andf 
in  whatever  light  their  remonstrance  mmy  be  represented  by 
courtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle  lawyer  in  this  country  to 
point  out  a  single  instance,  in  which  they  have  exceeded  the 
truth.  Even  that  assertion,  which  we  are  told  is  most  offen- 
sive to  parliament,  in  the  theory  of  the  English  oonatitutioa, 
is  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be  not 
chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the 
whole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  representadoo  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  power,  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  making  of  laws 
in  this  country,  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts  of  pailiameot 
under  that  circumstance,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  en- 
tire legislature.  I  speak  of  the  theory  of  our  constitution; 
and  whatever  di£Bculties  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the 
practice,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  that,  as  far  as  the  fact  de- 
viates from  die  principle,  so  far  the  practice  id  vidous  and 
corrupt.  I  have  not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  remonstrance.  That  the  principle,  on  which  the 
Middlesex  election  was  determined,  is  more  pernicious  in 
its  effects,  than  either  the  levying  of  ship-money,  by  Chailes 
the  first,  or  the  suspending  power  assumed  by  his  sod,  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  man  who  understands  or  wishes 

citizens,  and  without  some  comfcat,  witboat  some  prospect  st  least  of 
redress. 

**  Permit  me,  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  daied, 
or  shall  hereafter  endeavour  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  afien- 
ate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from 
the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  snd 
regard  for  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  fiunily, 
a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as 
it  was  established  at  the  glorious  revolution.** 

Mr.  Beckford  was  at  this  time  Lord  Mayor,  and  it  is  this  reply  which 
ihe  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath  the  statue  erected  to  bis  memoiy 
al  the  west  end  of  Guildhall.  Exfit. 
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wdl  tDthc  Saglith  ooutitiitioiu  It  k  not  an  act  of  open 
^olenee  done  by  the  King,  or  any  direct  and  palpable  breach 
#f  the  lawa  attempted  by  his  minister,  that  can  ever  endan* 
gar  the  liberties  of  this  country*  Against  such  a  King  or 
minister  the  people  would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and 
all  parties  unite  to  oppose  him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly 
Tiolated  in  particular  instances,  without  any  direct  attack 
opon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of  diat  kind  stand  alone;  they 
mre  attributed  to  necessity,  not  defended  upon  principle. 
We  can  never  be  really  in  danger,  until  the  forms  of  parlia^ 
ment  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  substance  of  our  civil 
and  political  liberies;*— until  parliament  itself  betrays  its 
trust,  by  contributing  to  establish  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  employing  die  very  weapons  committed  to  it  by 
die  collective  body,  to  stab  the  constitudon. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance^  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  affirmed,  by  any  person  less  polished  than  a  gentle* 
man  usher,  thsfi,  this  is  a  season  for  compliments.  Our  gm* 
cious  King  indeed  is  abundandy  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of 
an  answer  to  a  petition,  his  majesty,  very  gracefully  pro* 
nounces  his  own  panegyric;  and  I  confess,  that,  as  far  as  his 
personal  behaviour,  or  the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions  is 
concerned,  the  truth  of  those  declarations,  which  the  minis* 
ter  has  drawn  up  for  his  master,  cannot  decently  be  disputed. 
In  every  other  respect,  I  affirm,  that  they  are  absolutely  un* 
supported,  either  in  argument  or  fact.  I  must  add  too,  that 
supposing  the  speech  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it  as 
not  a  direct  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His-  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  say,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
quests of  his  subjects;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice  sent  back 
with  an  excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  council 
whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  shouhi 
be  admitted  to  an  audience.  Whether  the  remonstrance  ht 
or  be  not  injurious  to  parliament,  is  the  very  question  be* 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  people,  and  such  a  question  ai 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  assertion  of  a  third  party,  howev^ 
respectable.  That  the  petitioning  for  a  dissolution  of  parlia* 
ment  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution 

is  a  new  doctrine.  Hi*  Md^tsty  perhaps  has  not  been  iar 
Vol.  L  2F 
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formed,  that  the  House  of  Commons  themselves  have,  by  a 
foimal  resolution,  admitted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  suligect. 
His  Majesty  proceeds  to  assure  us  that  he  has  made  the  laws 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.-— Was  it  in  ordering  or  permitting 
his  ministers  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  war* 
rant?-— Was  it  in  suffering  his  ministers  to  revive  the  obso* 
lete  maxim  of  nullum  tempua  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of 
his  property,  and  thereby  give  a  decisive  turn  to  a  county 
election*?  Was  it  in  erecting  a  chamber  consultation  of  sor* 
geons,  with  authority  to  examine  into  and  supersede  the 
legal  verdict  of  a  jury f?  Or  did  his  Majesty  consult  the  laws 
of  this  country,  when  he  permitted  his  secretary  of  state  to 
declare,  that  whenever  the  civil  magistrate  is  trifled  with^  a 
military  force  must  be  sent  for,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment^ 
and  efiectually  employed:^  Or  was  it  in  the  barbarous  ex- 
actness with  which  this  illegal,  inhuman  doctrine  was  carried 
into  execution?-— If  his  Majesty  had  recollected  these  facts, 

*  See  JvxvxvB,  Letters  lvii.  and  lxvzx.  and  notes.  Edit. 

t  See  note  in  p.  70,  of  this  Vol.  Edit. 

%  Previous  to  the  riot  which  took  pUce  May  10»  1768»  as  noticed  in 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  xxi  v.  the  following  letter  was  issued  by  Lord 
Barrington,  to  which  Mr.  Wilkeb  wrote  an  introduction,  as  noticed  in 
Letter  xz.  p.  83,  of  this  Vol.  an  act  which  formed  a  part  of  the  offence  for 
^hich  that  gentleman  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons.  Carious  as 
thb  letter  is>  it  has  not  been  preserved  even  in  the  Annual  Register. 

Copy. 
Sis,  St  James's,  April  17, 1768. 

Having  already  signified  the  King's  pleasure  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  in  which  you  reside,  with  regard  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  general  for  preserving  the  peace,  at  a  time  that  so  very  riotous  n 
disposition  has  discovered  itself  among  the  common  people,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  either  some  steps  have,  or  will  immediately  be  taken  by 
him  on  that  head;  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  as  chairman  of  the  Ses- 
sions, you  will  meet  the  gentlemen,  who  act  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  East  Hundred  of  Brixton,  to 
consult  together,  and  fix  upon  some  plan  for  securing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity against  any  mischiefs  which  may  happen,  should  the  same  indecent 
spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  which  has  appeared  in  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Westminster,  spread  itself  to  those  parts  which  are  within  the  line  of 
four  duty,  and  though  I  am  persuaded  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  to  yoo, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  will  meet  you,  any  partof  j'our  dutyonsucban 
occasion,  yet,  after  the  recent  alarming  instances  of  riot  and  confuuoo, 
I  can't  help  apprising  you,  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  preventive 
aieasures  which  you  shall,  in  conjunction  with  tiiie  other  gentlemen  in 
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I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at  least  with  any  reference 
to  the  measures  of  his  government,  that  he  had  made  the 
laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  To  talk  of  preserving  the  affec- 
tions, or  relying  on  the  support  of  his  subjects,  while  he 
continues  to  act  upon  these  principles,  is  indeed  paying  a 
compliment  to  their  loyalty,  which  I  hope  they  have  too 
much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  MajesQr,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in  the  per* 
formance  of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assume  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other 
hands*  Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is 
no  way  to  the  purpose*  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired 
the  King  to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they 
had,  I  should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present 
auch  a  petition  immediately  impeached*.  They  solicit  their 

tlie  commission  of  the  peace,  take,  upon  your  meeting*,  and  much  is  ex* 
pected  from  the  vigilance  and  activity  with  which  such  measures  wiU  be 
carried  into  execution.  When  I  inform  you,  that  every  possible  precaution 
is  taken  to  support  the  dignity  of  your  office  2  that  upon  application 'from 
tiie  civil  magistrate  at  the  Tower,  the  Savoy,  or  the  War  Office,  he  will 
find  a  military  force  ready  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and  to  act  accord- 
ing as  he  shall  find  it  expedient  and  necessarys  I  need  not  add,  that  if  the 
public  peace  is  not  preserved,  and  if  any  riotous  proceedings,  which  may 
happen,  are  not  suppressed,  the  blame  will,  most  probably,  be  imputed  to 
a  want  of  prudent  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  civil  magistrate.  As  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  your  caution  and  discretion  in  not  calling  for  troops 
till  they  are  wanted;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope  you  will  not  delay  « 
mimient  calling  for  their  aid,  and  making  use  of  them  effectually  where 
there  is  occasion;  that  occasion  always  presents  itself,  when  the  civil 
power  is  trifled  with  and  insulted,  nor  can  a  military  force  ever  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  constitutional  purpose,  than  in  support  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  magistracy.  Bar&imotoh. 

P.  S.  I  have,  fi>r  the  greater  caution,  sent  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
members  lor  the  Borough,  and  Mr.  Pownall.  If  you  should  have  received 
no  directions  from  Lord  Onslow  for  a  meeting,  you  vnll  consider  this  aa 
sufficient  authority  for  that  purpose. 

Daniel  Ponton,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the 

Quarter  Sessions,  Lambeth.  Edit. 

*  ^  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech*  the  Lord  Mayor, 
te.  had  the  houour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand;  after  which,  as  they 
were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned  round  to  his  ceurtiefs* 
wul^urtt  cut  a  laughing, 

**  ^ifbrojiddiedf  whikt  Rome  woi  burning^  Jobh  HoBn.       Avtbob. 
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Sovereign  to  exert  diat  constitutional  anthcMi^,  wUdi  the 
laws  have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects*  Thejr 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  bwful  prerogative  in  a  case^ 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  Sovereign  withadiscre* 
tionary  power  to  dissolve  the  pailiament*  This  request  wiU^ 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Migesty  will  find  at  last,  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  widt 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.-— That  he  is  the  King  of 
a  free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  hmg 
continue  the  King  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.  The  first  is,  that  the  P£Of  i.£  mat  bs 
t%n^.  JUNIUS. 

Mr.  Home  htvtng^  fiimished  die  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  with 
s  detail  of  the  proceedings  on  presenting  the  remonstrance  on  the  14t1i  of 
March*  coocladed  it  with  the  whole  of  the  words  quoted  by  J  us  tot  as 
the  foregoing  note,  for  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  agsinst  the 
Printer*  but  which  was  not  persevered  in. 

Mr.  Home  also  sent  to  the  Printer  the  particulars  which  occurred  oa 
presenting  the  Remonstrance  of  the  14th  of  May  at  St.  James'sy  to  which 
he  added  as  follows:— - 

N.  B.  The  writer  of  the  above  account  having  given  great  oflSwce  to 
gome  persons  by  inserting  in  a  former  paper,  that—.Arefo  JttkBtd  ttkilti 
JRame  vow  6«miflg'^-«nd  an  Information  having  been  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General  against  the  Printer  in  consequence*  takes  this  opportunity  to  de« 
clsM*  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  falsify  an  historical  fact,  or  to  give 
offence  to  better  memories;  he  hopes  therefore  it  will  be  admitted  as  a 
recompenoe*  if  he  now  declares  that  Nero  did  not  fiddle  whilst  Rome  was 
burning.  Edit. 

*  As  the  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
nlDg*  and  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph  of  that  gentleman'a 
sni wer  to  the  Chamberlaui  of  London*  on  being  presented  with  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  city*  has  a  striking^  resemblance  to  the  structoie  ami  scnlft. 
ments  with  which  this  letter  concludes*  the  reader  will  excuse  its  iaaertiQA 
in  this  place*  though  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  letter  itself. 
^  Mr.  ChamherUin* 

^  I  am  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  represent  me  to  the  Lord  Msfor* 
Aldermen*  and  Commons  of  London*  as  duly  sensible  of  the  great*  bitt,  I 
must  add*  unmerited  honour  they  have  done  mei  for  sorely*  Sir*  there  is 
little  merit  in  acting  on  one's  own  opinions*  and  I  csimo^  with  a  safe  con- 
sdsBOSi  pvetend  to  any  other. 

^'CoDviaeed 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADTBRTI8SR. 

Sift,  3  April,  1770. 

Ill  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London, 
coDsidering  it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up 
in  his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  by  the  chief 
magistrate.  I  would  separate  as  much  as  possible,  the  King's 
personal  character  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty 
had  in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he 
said,  than  Sir  James  Hodges*  had  in  the  remonstrance,  and 
that  as  Sir  James,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  obliged  to  speak 
di^  sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  might  think  him- 
self bound,  by  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold  for- 
maKty  of  a  well  repeated  lesson  is  widely  distant  from  the 
animated  expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  with  respect  to  the 

.  '<  Convinced  as  1  aiOt  that  our  bappy  conatitation  has  given  us  the  most 
perfect  system  of  government  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  our  common  interest  and  duty  to  oppose  eveiy  practice^  and 
ccmibat  every  principle  that  tends  to  impair  it:  Any  other  conduct  than 
tkat  which  the  City  of  London  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  by  its  ap- 
probatiooyinustin  my  :Own  judgment  have  rendered  me  equally  unworthy 
€€  the  oflke  1  had  then  the  honour  to  hold  through  his  Majesty's  favour^ 
and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

**  7b  discharge  JaHhfuU$f  the  dutiet  ^  'whatever  rituatian  -we  tare  placed  in  U 
gwswjr  tkeJSrti  aijecte  afhmeti  mnibitian.  To  he  thought  te  htsve  done  eop  I  emu 
^ider  at  a  ieeemL  Consequently  I  cannot  but  feel  a  high  degree  of  satisfac* 
lion  in  this  testimony  of  the  good  opinion  of  so  respectable  a  body  as  the 
citizens  of  London;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  that  satisfaction, 
that  it  g^ves  me  a  nearer  relation  to  men  who  have  been  usually  among 
the  ibremoet  to  assert  and  maintain  those  legal  and  constitutional  rights 
which  SM  essential  to  the  general  interests  of  the  communi^. 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  add.  Sir,  but  my  acknowledgements  to  you  for  the 
obliging  expressions  you  have  used  in  executing  your  commission. 

Mirdi  37, 1771.  J.  DUNNING.**   Evit. 

*  Town  Cletk  to  the  city  of  London,  who  signed  for  the  corporation  the 
Gidgrpclilifliisndreinanstmiice.    Edit. 
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measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  affect  his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their 
own  nature  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afBict  a  man  of  spirit. 
A  subject,  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  per- 
son and  family  is  foupded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not, 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarming,  or 
even  of  afflicting  his  Sovereign.  I  know  there  is  another  sort 
of  loyalty,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  had  plentiful  espmence. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotchmen,  has 
once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  Prince,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplishing  his  destruction.  When  the  poi* 
son  of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of 
his  disposition,  when  their  insidious  counsels  haye  corrupted 
the  stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him 
to  his  political  health  and  honour,  but  the  firm  sincerity  of 
his  English  subjects? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the  daef% 
of  Charles  the  first,  to  see  the  Sovereign  personally  at  vari* 
ance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  ham, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy 
were  thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  man 
should  leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost 
or  renounced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  government, 
and  now,  when  their  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate^  the 
tyrant  comes  forward,  and  answers  absolutely  for  himself 
The  spirit  of  their  present  constitution  requires  that  the  King 
should  be  feared,  and  the  principle,  I  believe,  is  tolerably  sup* 
ported  by  the  fact.  But,  in  our  political  system,  the  theory 
is  at  variance  with  the  practice,  for  the  King  should  be 
beloved.  Measures  of  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  some 
circumstances,  be  necessary;  but  the  minister  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the^ersonai  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
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When  we  speak  of  the  firmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
tttttferm  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted,  andreso*- 
lutely  maintained  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  not  a  peevish 
asperity  in  the  language  or  behaviour  of  the  Sovereign*  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  be  wise, 
moderate,  and  firm;-^thatof  an  obstinate,  capricious  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined  and  relaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  upon  the  minis*^ 
ter,  who  is  responsible,  not  upon  the  King,  whose  private 
opinions  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against  the 
advice  of  hb  counsel,  whose  personal  authority  should  there- 
fore never  be  interposed  in  public  a8airs*-*This,  I  believe, 
is  true,  constitutional  doctrine.  But,  for  a  moment,  let  us 
suppose  it  false.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  occasion 
may  arise,  in  which  a  King  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  upon  himself  the  ungrateful  office  of  rejecting  the  peti- 
tions, and  censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  and  let  the 
Ci^  remonstrance  be  supposed  to  have  created  so  extraor- 
dinary an  occasion.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presume  no 
fiiend  of  administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and 
q»trit  of  the  ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  King  to 
liazard  his  dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his  own  sen- 
timents;-—they  suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity 
and  reproach.  What  follows?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken 
so  decisive  a  part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament, 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration 
of  firmness  in  their  own  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  his  honour. 
He  had  reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the 
blustering  promises  of  Lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom 
he  had  been  advised  to  charge  with  having  failed  in  their 
respect  to  him,  with  having  injured  parliament,  and  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  constitution,  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  escape  without  some  severe  marks  of 
the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of  parliament.  As  the  mat- 
ter stands,  the  minister,  after  placing  his  Sovereign  in  the  most 
unfavourable  light  to  his  subjects,  and  after  attempting  to 
fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of  his  own  precipitate  measures 
upon  the  royal  character,  leaves  him  a  solitary  figure  upon 
tiie  scene,  to  recall,  if  he  can,  or  to  compensate,  by  future 
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co»iiIi«K?es,  for  one  mibappy  demonstradoajof  itt^mppoited 
ftmoeas,  and  ineffectual  resentmeou  As  a  man  of  apbit,  hit 
Majestjr  ^annot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  lofty  terms  in  wUdi 
he  was  pe^uaded  to  reprimand  the  citjr,  when  united  with 
the  silly  cbnclusion  of  the  business,  resemble  thejiomp  of  a 
mock-tragedy,  where  die  moat  pathetic  sentiments,  and  even 
Ae  sufferings  of  the  hero  are  cakubtted  for  derision* 
,  Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  of  a 
minister*,  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thought  essential  to  the  King's  service;«-whoae  presence 
io  influence  every  division:— -who  had  a  voice  to  persuade^ 
msl  eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command*  The  reputatton 
of  these  great  qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends*  The 
litde  dignity  of  Mn  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine 
was  sunk;— combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellas,  the 
<yuy  Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  die  Mgnal  of  oom^ 
mand.  All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  iiow 
|[ro8sly  they  have  been  deceived^i-«4he  minister's  heart  fiuls 
liim,  the  grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Miw 
EUis  and  his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of 
Friday  lastf,  one  would  imagine,  diat  some  £ttali^  hung 
over  this  gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  supfH^aaes  a 
motion,  he  is  equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  oon^ 
plexion  of  the  times  will  sufer  no  man  to  be  vice-treaamer  of 
Ireland  with  impunity^. 

*  Lord  North.  This  gracefal  minister  is  oddly  conttracted.  Ks 
tongfue  is  a  little  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big 
for  their  sockets.  Every  part  of  his  pertos  sets  natural  proportioB  at  defi- 
ance. At  this  present  writtngt  bis  head  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  hesvy 
for  his  shoulders. 

\  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  cabinet  that  the  house  should  be  re- 
queatM  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  in  punishing  the  lord  mayor  and  dierifi 
for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Sovereign  by  their  pedtion  and  remoaatrsnoei 
and  a  voce  to  this  effect  was  to  have  been  mov^  by  Mr.  £Uis»  afterwards 
Lord  Mendip,  and  in  the  author's  own  note  called  Mannikin,  on  account  ef 
his  <Uminutive  stature;  subsequently  determined  to  have  recourse  to  leas 
violent  measuresi  and  the  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  corporation  was  in 
consequence,  merely  censured  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  and  the  precedng 
address  to  his  Majesty  from  both  houses,  apprising  him  of  sach  censure: 
a  measure  which  was  followed  by  another  address  from  the  city,  as  ne- 
tiqed  in  note  to  p.  321,  of  this  volume.  En  it. 

%  AbouttktttlmatbccottrtiecttalfeedoffiodiJDgbatabiUofpainsaiid 

penalties 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smdlest  anxiety  for  the 
minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shameful  inconsistency  may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  Sovereign,  who  represents  the  majes- 
ty of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occarion  should  be  important;— 4he  plan  well 
considered;-— die  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
fori  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assert,  that  it 
bas'been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to  intro* 
diKe  him  personally^  either  to  act  for,  or  to  defend  his  ser- 
vants. They  persuSade  Mm  to  do  what  is  properiy  their  busi- 
ness, and  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it*.  Tet  this  is  an 
inaonvenience,  to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while 
he:  adheres  to  a  mivriscry  divided  among  thtaiselves,  or  un- 
equsl  in  crecUt  and  ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  under- 
Udoen.  Instead  of  reserving  the  intc^rpositSon  of  the  royal 
personage,  as  tbe  last  resource  of  governiiient,  their  weak- 
ness obliges  them  to  apply  it  to  €very  oirdinary  occasion,  and 
to*  render  it  dieap  and  common  in  the  opinion  Of  the  people* 
Instead  of  supporting  their  master,  they  look  to  him  for  sup- 
port; and  for  the  emolument  of  remaining  one  day  more  in 
oiies,  care  not  how  much  his  sacred  character  is  prostituted 
and  didionoured. 

If  I  diought  it  poBsible  for  this  paper  to  readi  the  doset, 

penalties  against  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  the 
le«8t.  Little  Mannilnn  Klih  told  the  King  that,  if  the  business  were  left 
toliik  SuMigeiaent,  be  would  engage  to  do  wonders.  It  was  thought  very 
9^  <  that { A  motion  of  ao^much  inporiance  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
most  contemptible  little  piece  of  machineiy  in  the  whole  kingdom.  His 
honest  zeal  however  was  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright*  and  at 
the  Tery  instant  that  little  Ellis  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to 
sit  down.  All  their  magnanimous  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  cen« 
9]ire9.and  a  still  more  ridiculous  address  to  the  iUng*  This  shamefiil  deser- 
tion so  afflicted  the  generous  mind  of  George  the  third,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  live  upon  potatoes  for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  feverw—Poor 
jviaji!-«<ifttf«  taliafando  temperet  a  laaymisf  AuTlioa* 

See  Private  Letter,  No.  33.  Edit. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  ciyoling  Mr.  Ycrke»  he  told 
the  Duke  of  Grafkon,  with  a  witty  smile,  *'  My  Lord,  you  may  kill  the 
next  Percy  yourself." — ^N.  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears 
Away,  which  overcame  Mr.  Yorke. 

Vou  !•  2  G 
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I  would  venture  to  vfftBi  at  ^ncc  to  his  Jif afestj's  juc^^eot. 
I  would  arit  faiot,  bot  'mjke  most  rc3i|icctfiil  temis,  ^  As  yoa 
are  a  young  ^eisu^  Sir^  wiio  oi^;|it  tb  have  ti  lifis  of  faa|ipiiiefli 
in  pr^spesty— 4IS  you  are  a  hiisbaad,-*-«8  ydu  uit  sl  Sadaat^ 
[your  ttifal  d^es  I  own  faave  been  ir^Ugioaaty.petifenned]  it 
it  bona  fide  hr  yowr  interest  or  your  honour  to^sacrifiee  your 
domestic  tranquiUity,  land  to  live  in  a  perpetual  4iaagrBemciiS 
with  your  people^  mefely  4o  preserve  Inch  a  ohatn^lf  4>eiags 
as  North,  Barriagtoo,  Weymoudi^  Gdwer^  SIUs;  Ondowc, 
Rigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sandwieh?  Thtfbrvery  names  am 
a  satire  upon  -all  government^  ted  I  dtfy  tlie^fraveat  o£ymsr 
cbaptaios  to  mad  the  oatidogue  witbbue  lafagUng^" 

For  my  own  part^  Sir,.lhave  alwlaj^sconaidered  addmanes 
from  parliament  as  %  |ashioilable«  unaaeaning  fomtiafitjc. 
Usurpers^  idioM^  Md  .grants  have  bedntBuccessindj  com- 
plimented ii^ith  Mmo^t  the  same  professions  ofdutjnMI 
affectiont  9ut  Ic^' -us.  suppose  them  to  mean  exactljr  what 
they  profess*  >Thc  ^onaequenees  difierve  to  he  conslderad. 
£^her  the  Sovereign  is  a  mttn  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous 
ambitiolii  ready  to  takcf  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  Us 
parliament,  ready -to  accctpt.of  the  surrender  iheyttaioe  hisB 
of  ^  public  liberty-^-^or  he  is  a  npfild,  undesigotag  prkMe^ 
who,  provided  they  indulge  him  with  a  little  atale*and  pa* 
geanny,  wq^d  of  ^iqtiiielf  intend  no  mischief*  On  thi  first 
supposition,  it  must  soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether 
the  constitution  should  be  lost  or  preserved*  On  the  second, 
a  prince  no  w^y  -quali&ed  for  the  execution  of  a  great  and 
hazardous  enterprize,  and  without  any  determined  Objecrin 
view,  may  ne^'erthdess  be  driven  Into  such  desperate  mea- 
sures, as  may  lead  directly  to  his  ruin,  or  disgrace  hixnseif 
by  a  shameful  flu<;tuation  bej^ween  the  extremes  of  viokoce 
at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  another.  The  minister  per- 
haps may  haVe  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the 
present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of  his  employment.  He  is 
the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  inheritance. 
The  Sovereign  himself  is  bound  by  other  obligations,  and 
Ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior,  a  permanent  interest. 
His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind  him^  how  many  hos- 
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iagiefl  he  hao$  gtv«n  to  Aoolety^  The  ties  of  nature  come  |iow«- 
crfiiUy  in  aid  of  oaths  and  protestatioiw.  The  father,  who 
considers  his  own  precarious  state  of  heiddi^  and  the  possi- 
ble hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see  the  fantiiljr 
estate  free  and  unincumbered*.  What  is  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  though  it  were  reidly  maintained^t^^'^vhat  is  the  hc^ 
nonr  of  parliament,  supposing  it  coald  exist  without  any 
foundation  of  integrity  and  ju8tice;^^<ir  what  is  the  vain  re- 
potation  of  firmness,  even  if  the  scheme  of  government  were 
uniform  and  consistent,  compared  with  the  heart-felt  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  security  of  the 
royal  family,  or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the 
populace!  Whatever  stjde  of  contempt  may  be  adopted  by 
ministers  or  parliaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the  voice 
of  the  Eng^sh  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  are  onty  in- 
terpreters, whose  ditty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  people 
Jsithfiilly  to  die  crown*  If  the  interpretation  be  false  or  im- 
perfect, the  constituent  powers  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligi- 
Ue;'<«-their  gestures  fierce,  but  &11  of  explanadon.  Perplex- 
ed by  sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action. 
The  first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representa- 
tives)— 4he  second  to  the  King's  justice;p--4he  last  argument 
of  the  people,  whenever  diey  Iiave  recourse  to  it,  will  cany 
more  perhaps  than  persiiasion  to  pariiament,  or  supplication 
to  the  throne. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THB  PRIMTBa  OF  THB  PUBtlC  ADVVETlSJBa. 
SxB,  38  May,  1770. 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe,  nor  perhaps  quite  regular,  to  offer  amy  opinion  to  the 
public,  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  dieir  proceedings.  To 

*  Every  true  friend  of  the  house  of  Bruns'w^k  sees  with  af&ictioiH  how 
rapidly  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  family  hare  dropped  oC 
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pronounce  fiuriy  upon  their  conduct,  it  ivvs  necewsry  to 
wait  until  we  couU  consider,  in  one  view,  the  beginnings 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause 
of  the  public  was  underuken  and  supported  by  men,  whose 
abilities  and  united  authori^,  to  say  noditng  of  the  advan* 
tageous  ground  they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  sufi* 
cient  to  determine  a  popular  question  in  favour  of  the*peo« 
ple«   Neither  tras  the  House  of  .Commons  so  idMoiloiidy 
engaged  in  defence  of  the  ministry,  or  even  of  their  own 
resolutions,  but  that  thetf  might  have  paid  some  decent  re- 
gard to  the  known  disposition  of  their  constituents,  and, 
without  any  dishonour  to  their  firmness,  mi^t  have  retract* 
ed  an  opmion  too  hasdly  adopted,  when  they  saw  the  alarm 
it  had  created,  and  how  stron|^y  it  was  oppcMed  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation*  The  ministry  too  would  have 
consulted  their  own  immediate  interest,  in  making  some 
concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  .part  of  the  people. 
Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  consented  to 
guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle,  on  which 
it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  peojde  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  their  ap- 
prehension at  least,  immediately  affected  the  life  of  the  con- 
atitution,  would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  hy  their 
own  representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had 
been  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of 
their  integrity,  we  had  a  rig^t  to  expect  something  from 
their  prudence,  and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the 
corruption  of  a  parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  that  there  still  was  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue 
left  in  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there 
was  a  line  in  public  prostitution,  beyond  which  they  would 
scruple  to  proceed.  Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more 
practised  in  the  world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  die 
characters  of  other  men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  easily  discouraged* 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls  upon  us  to 
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review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  left  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  King's  business, 
flMich  to  his  Majesty's  satbfaction^*  We  have  only  to  la* 
ment,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  sjrstem  introduced  or  revived 
in  the  present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very  con* 
fliatent  with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  diey  owe  to  the  nation. 
The  interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close 
of  the  former  session  was  longer  than  usualf  •  Whatever 
were  die  views  of  the  minister,  in  deferring  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  sufficient  time  was  certunly  given  to  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps 
he  had  taken,  and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The 
zeal  of  party,  the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the 
heat  of  contention  had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that  period, 
whatever  resolution  they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense. 
In  the  preceding  session,  the  dependents  of  the  ministry  had 
affected  to  believe,  that  the  final  determination  of  the  ques* 
tion  would  have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
their  complaints;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish 
die  sense  of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by 
decision.  But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a 
temper  very  distant  from  submission;  and,  although  it  was 
contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves 
reverse  a  resolution,  which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  ju- 
dicial sentence,  there  were  other  constitutional  expedients, 
which  would  have  j^ven  a  security  against  any  similar  at- 
tempts  for  the  future.  The  general  proposition,  in  which  the 
whole  country  had  an  interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to 
a  particular  fact,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell 
would  alone  have  been  concerned.  The  House  of  Lords 
might  interpose;-— the  King  might  dissolve  the  parliament;-— 
or,  if  every  other  resource  failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  con- 


•  « 


The  temper  with  which  you  have  conducted  all  your  proceedings^ 
baa  given  me  great  satisfaction."  King's  speech  on  dosing  the  session  of 
Parliamenty  May  19, 1770.  Edit. 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  session  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet 
till  January  9, 1769—70.  E»jt. 
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atitiuional  writ  of  eitor  in  behalf  of  the  peopk,  Aom  the 
iieciiion  of  one  court  to  the  wiidom  of  the  whok  IcgmUir 
panw  Etery  one  of  the$e  remedies  hm  been  aacceaBivdy 
attempted.  The  people  pejrforrn^d  their  part  with  digniigr^ 
spint^  and  perseverance.  For  many  months  his  Miyeatf 
heard  nothhig  from  his  subjects  but  the  language  of  oom- 
pjaint  and  nesentment;-«*Qnhappily  for  this  country,  it  was 
the  daily  triumph  of  his  courtiers  that  he  heard  it  with  soi 
indifierence  approaching  to  contempt* 

The  House  of  Comlnona  having  assumed  a  power  on- 
known  to  the  constitution,  were  determined  not  mevety  to 
support  it  in  the  sin^^e  Instance  in  question,  but  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  in  Its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the  fact  aa 
ft  precedent  in  law,  to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  his 
Majesty's  servants  should  hereafter  think  fit*  Their  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  deci- 
sion, in  the  first  instance  illegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be  sup- 
ported by  a  continuation  of  falsehood  and  injustice*  To 
support  tiieir  former  resolutions,  they  were  obliged  to  vio- 
late some  of  die  best  known  and  established  rules  of  the 
House.  In  one  instance  flbey  went  so  far  as  to  dedare,  in 
open  defiance  of  truth  and  common  sense,  that  it  was  aM  the 
rule  of  the  House  to  divide  a  complicated  question,  at  the 
request  of  a  member*.  But  after  trampling  upon  the  Uws  of 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  the  vMea  of  the  house;  but,  in 
the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  relations  contrary  to 
law  and  trutii,  or  of  refVisals  to  acknowledge  law  and  truth  when  profKncfd 
to  then,  are  innamerable.  Autbok. 
The  following  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  fact  alluded  to: 
The  house  having  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  enming  declaration  was  propos- 
ed, '*  That  in  tlie  exercise  of  its  juriftdiction,  the  house  ought  to  judge  of 
44ectioni  by  the  Uw  of  the  land,  uid  by  the  cuatom  of  pariiaoient,  which 
is  part  of  that  law."  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutiona  that 
were  to  lead  to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Middlesex  election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  that  according  to  the  usage  of  the  house,  the  entire 
series  could  not  be  divided;  to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the 
ministry  next  moved  that  the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except 
the  first,  should  be  omitted,  and  that  tlie  following  amendment  should  be 
added  to  it:— «  And  that  the  judgment  of  this  house  in  the  case  of  John 

wakes 
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^kbidyiittWm  *ot  vfondcrfiil  i&tt  tk^ilioald  ireift  the 
jfwMfi  r^giidatioiDS  o£  their  ownatBuxMy  with  eqttid  diire*- 
gkcd*  The  «peaker«  being  y:OUiig  ia  office^  began  with  pre^ 
t^fidsogignonnce,  »d  ended  with  deciding  for  the  minia* 
try*  We>wcfe  not  iiurprized  at  the  deciaionibut  he  hesL- 
ttilfld  ami  faltehed  at  hit  own  baaeneta^,  and  «very  man  was 
dKtoniahed^* 

-  rlj^e.iaMsreat  txf  the  public  was  i^pr^iialf  aupported  ia 
tU  -Honae  of  XiOrdi»  Their  ririit  to  defend  the  constitution 
Ugainat  aay  ensraachment  of  the  other  eatetea^  and  the  ae- 
Gesaiqr  of  enevting  it  at  this  period,  ItjIs  tor^ed  to  tiiem  w(idi 
emty  .argument,  sk^t  could  be  supposed  to  influaice  the 
faeartfirihasiodcntaBding.  But  it  soon  appeared^  that  they 
had  Jdrcndjr  tdeen  thtir  part,  and  were  determined  to  sup- 
pctat^tke  Hooae  pfXkNSimonaraot  only  at  the  eapence-of  truth 
and^dac^cy,  buteran  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  im« 
partaas  rigbtt.  Instead  of  perfiMmung  that  duty  which  the 
coMtitiitionie94>eats>fieQm  them,  in  return  for  the  dignity  and 
ibdApendoBCl  of  th^ir  station,  in  return  tor  the  hereditary 
sUore  it  has  .giaen  them  in  the  legislature,  the  m^ority  of 
thcBk  nrnde  common  cause  with  the  other  house  in  oppress- 

WiJto/vra^  Agieeable  to  the  Uw  of  the  land,  and  fuUy  authorized  by  the 
]{r«ctice  of  parliament.**  This  waa  carried  by  224  to  IftO.  Edit. 

'  ^  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  now  speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Commona.  He 
baB  commeneedliia  poKtical  career  as  a  violent  Whig:  but  for  aome  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiyersation,  and  had  been  as 
ivarm  in  the  cause  of  Toryism,  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He 
was  elected  to  the  chair  January  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Oust,  throtif^'tPflt  health,  and  wlio  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Fletcher 
suciceeded'hfifcr^  D  it"; 

'  f  When  ttii^iSfii|f' first  made  it  a'  meastire  of  his  government  to  destroy 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  itv'^^^necessary  to  ran  down  pri- 
%n!ege,  Sn*  Fletcher  Norton,  ti4ih  fiis  usual  pMltituted  effrontery,  assured 
the  H6f:ise<6f  Ooifai^ons^  that  ITeilititlld  f^e^gai^  one  oP their  votes,  no  more 
than  1i  fesoTtitidl\;i$f  ^sd*  ftiny  dranken  porters.  This  ia  the  very  lawyer, 
fHiDtti  Ben  JbrisBwrlej^c^ib^i/in  the  fwllowing  lines: 

*'  (^ives  forked  counsel;  takes  pr^young  {^Id, 
On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 
So  \vi9C«  ^  grsve,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 
And  /oiWwithal»  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still  without,  ajee,** 
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ing  the  people,  and  estabtished  anodier  ddMrkie  «8  fidae  in 
itself,  and  if  possible  more  pernicious  to  the  ooiiBlitatioii^ 
than  that  on  which  the  Middlesex:  election  was  determined* 
By  resolving  ^'  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judg^ 
ment  of  theHouseof  Commons  in  any  case  whatsoever,  whoe 
that  hoase  has  a  competent  JQrisdictioD,'^*'th^  in  effecc 
gave  up  that  constitutional  checlc  and  reciprocal  controul  o€ 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  over  the  other,  which  is  per* 
haps  the  greatest  iand  most  important  objcist  provided  for  bgr 
the  division  of  tbt  whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates; 
and  now,  let  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
be  ever  so  extravagant,  let  their  declarations  of  tlis Jaw  be  ever 
so  flagrandy  false,  arbitrary,  and  oppresaivefoJlfae  subjeetidie 
House  of  Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silente-  upon  them- 
selves;"»they  cannot  interpose,-— they  cannot  protest  the  sub- 
ject,—they  cannot  defend  the  lawsof  theirocMmtry.  Acoooss* 
sion  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to*tfae  princi- 
ples of  their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alattn  4ke  most  unsus- 
pecting mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would 
hardly  have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  house,  nidiout  the 
certainty  of  a  compensation,  which  cm  only  be  made  tof  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines  and  committing,  during  pleasure^ 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extentf.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  inter* 

*  A  motion  BimiUur  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  238»  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords^  decUring  ,'*^at  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  established  customs  of  pjj^Uament  were.^p  sole  rule  of 
determination  in  all  cases  of  election,"  which  having  lH[|Bi^|f^  was  met 
by  one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  was^i^ai^ed  by  a  large 
majority;  in  consequence  of  ^^^h  two  most  strong  and  abk^^rotests  were 
entered  upon  the  j6i^nal«^pi^i^ihou|^e9ii|rhtq^^  were  si^ed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In^helast  fi^/.thi^^,|hi^|jproi^^g  Lof^ 
selves  to  the  public,  that  they  woul^j^.vail  Ujifij^seirff^  fffi  f*^  <^  '*^  them 
I  ay,  of  every  right  and  every  power  witt^.  which.  the^9i^iti^ution  had  armed 
them  for  the  good  of  the  ^hole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief  in  bdialf  of 
the  injured  electors  of  Great  l^fitain.  Edit. 

f  The  man  who  resists  ^nd  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power,  assumed 
by  the  Lords,  must  1>e  suppbrteiJ  by  the  whole  people.  We  h.ave  the  laws 
of  our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leaUer.  When  such  a  man 
stands  forth,  let  the  nation  look  to  it.  It  is  not  his  cause,  but  cor  own. 
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nipt  their  firoccediags.  The  crown  too,  we  m»y  ht  we& 
assared,  will  lose  nothing  in  diis  new  distribution  of  power* 
After  declaring,  that  to  petition  for  a  diasolutiDn  of  parliar 
ment  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitn- 
don*,  his  Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraor^ 
dinary  compliment  will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative* 
The  three  branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their 
separate  rights  and  interests  as  the  Roman  Triumvirs  did 
their  friends.  They  reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animo* 
aities  of  each  other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union  among 
themselves,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  con- 
aciousness  of  guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to 
assert  their  own  dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and 
grossly  attacked*  In  the  course  of  doctor  Musgrave's  ezar 
mination,  he  said  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  morti- 
fying to  individuals,  or  offensive  to  the  house.  They  voted 
his  information  frivolous,  but  they  were  awed  by  his  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  and  sunk  under  itf*  The  terms,  in  which 
the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr.  Hine  were  communicated  to  the 
pttUic^,  naturally  called  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  directly  impeached; 
kut  they  had  not  courage  to  move  in  their  own  vindication, 
because  the  inquiry  would  have  been  fatal  to  colonel  Bur- 
goyne,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  Sir  George  Saville 
branded  them  with  the  name  of  tnutors  to  their  constituents, 
when  die  lord  mayor,  the  sherifis,  and  Mr.  Trecothick,  tXh 
pressly  avowed  and  maintained  every  part  of  the  city  remon- 
strance, why  did  they  tamely  submit  to  be  insulted?  Whf 

*  See  Editor's  note  to  Letter  xxxvii.  p.  219  of  this^vol.  Edit. 

f  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man,  is  printed  for  Almmu  The 
reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious,  and  a  most  interesting  tract.  Doctor 
Mus^rave,  with  no  other  support  hut  truth,  and  his  own  firmnessi  rtsisteda 
snd  overcame  the  whole  House  of  Commons*  Authos. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  transaction  referred  to,  see  Editor's  note  to 
Jnwius,  No.  XXX  zx.  p.  145  of  this  vol.  Edit. 

X  See  JvNivs,  Letter  xxxiii.  Edit. 

Vox*  I.  3  H 
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did  ^^y  not  immediately  expel  those  refraetoiy  member^ 
Conscious  of  the  motives,  on  which  they  had  actedf  diey 
prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  contempt,  than  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem* 
hers*",  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
would  have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.  The 
truth  of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any 
reference  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  house,  or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  coim^* 
These  topics,  I  know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men,  who 
affecting  a  character  of  moderation,  in  reality  conaolt  no* 
thing  but  their  own  immediate  ease;— -who  are  weak  enough 
to  acquiesce  under  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws,  when  it 
does  not  direcdy  touch  themselves,  and  care  not  what  iBJos- 
tice  is  practised  upon  a  man,  wliose  moral  character  they 
piously  think  themselves  obliged  to  condemn.  In  any  other 
circumstances,  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  forfeited 
all  credit  and  dignity,  if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they 
had  permitted  those  five  gendemen  to  sit  any  longer  among 
them.  We  should  then  have  seen  smd  felt  the  operation  of  a 
precedent,  which  is  represented  to  be  perfectly  barren  and 
harmless.  But  there  is  a  set  of  men  in  this  country,  whose 
understandings  measure  the  violation  of  law,  by  the  magni* 
.tude  of  the  instance,  not  by  the  important  conseqnencea, 
which  flow  directly  from  the  principle,  and  the  minister,  I 
presume,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  quicken  their  apprehension 
too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden  reasoned  and  acted  like  the 
moderate  men  of  these  days,  instead  of  hazarding  his  whcde 
fortune  in  a  law-suit  with  the  crown,  he  would  have  quietly 
-paid  the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him, — ^the  Stuart 
family  would  probably  have  continued  upon  the  throne,  and^ 
at  this  moment,  the  imposition  of  ship-money  would  have 
been  an  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

What  then  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after 
voting  the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the 

*  The  five  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saville»  Mt,  Beddbrd* 
Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge*  and  Mr.  TrecoUuck.  Edit. 
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Middlesex  dection?  The  extraordinaty  prorogation  of  the 
Irish  parliament^,  and  the  just  discontents  of  diat  kingdom, 
have  been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general 
situation  of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which 
&rced  die  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  de* 
fence,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment^s  considera* 
ttonf  •  In  the  repeal  of  those  acts,  which  were  most  offensive 
to  America,  the  parliament  have  done  every  thing,  but  re- 
move the  offence.  They  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but 
judiciously  taken  care  to  preserve  the  contention*  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  continuance  of  the  tea  duty  is  to  produce 
any  (tirect  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  What 
is  it  then  but  an  odious,  unprofitable  exerdon  of  a  specula- 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  the  Irish  legislature,  rendering  the  Irish 
parliaments  octennial: — ^prior  to  this  period,  they  had  been  of  longer  dura* 
tion,  and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  coart  that  the  law  was  enacted. 
The  parliament  that  passed  it  was  prorogued  immediately  afterwards^ 
and  then  dissolved,  under  the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  ii% 
future.  The  minister,  however,  was  deceived:  for  the  new  parliament  ob- 
jected, shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  money-bill,  in 
consequence  of  its  havHig  originated  in  the  Privy  council,  instead  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  December 
%  entered  a  protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  re- 
jection of  this  bills  and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him.  Edit. 

f  The  different  schemes  devised  for  making  the  colonies  amenable  to 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  are  glanced  at  in  the  note  to  Junivs, 
Letter  xii.  p.  92,  of  this  vol.  After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried 
whether  the  Americans  would  submit  to  certain  custom-house  duties,  aa 
upon  glass,  red-lead,  tea,  &c.  But  it  was  the  principle  itself  that  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Americans:  and  hence  this  attempt  was  as  strenuously 
resisted  as  the  former.  These  latter  duties  were  in  consequence  all  relia- 
quished,  excepting  that  on  tea.  The  Americans,  however,  would  not  sub* 
xnit  to  this  modification,  which  as  much  infringed  upon  their  principle*  aa 
if  no  part  whatever  had  been  relinquished:  government  nevertheless  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  this  impost,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Tet  hosti* 
Uties  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from 
a  private  dispute  between'  two  or  three  soldiers  quartered  there,  and  a 
party  of  rope-makers.  The  soldiers  in  this  quarrel  were  joined  by  their 
comrades  and  even  by  their  o^ers,  and  the  rope-makers  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town:  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  officers  were  struck,  the 
aoldiers  fired,  and  several  persons  in  the  mob  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Captain  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  afVerwards  tried  but  ac* 
quitted.  Edit. 
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tive  right,  and  fiziiig  a  badge  of  slavciy  a|K>tt  the  AaMticana^ 
without  service  to  their  ma&tera2  But  it  has  i^eased  God  to 
give  us  a  ministry  and  a  parliament,  who  are  neither  to  bo 
persuaded  by  argument,  nor  instructed  by  experience* 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  any  extraordaMtf7 
merit  from  any  thing  he  has  done  this  year  in  die  impvove- 
ment  or  application  of  the  revenue*  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  bU  of  aoo* 
cess,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character  of  a  mtnia* 
ten  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little  achemM^ 
which  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no  credit  whcm 
ifaey  succeed*  Lord  North  had  fortunately  the  means  in  faia 
possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at  onoe**  The 
failure  of  his  first  enterprize  in  finance  is  not  half  so  dis- 
graceful to  his  reputation  as  a  minister,  as  the  enterprize 
itself  is  injurious  to  the  public  Instead  of  striking  one  deci- 
sive blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at  once^ 
upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per  cents 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents,  had  arisen  from  a  loan  of  two 
miliiens  raised  by  g^emment  in  the  39th  of  Geo.  II.  for  which  a  lottery 
snd  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shilling  percent  had  been 
l^ranted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
Ac  sinking  fund,  which  was  charfj^  with  the  remainder,  was  at  this 
time  so  fully  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  been 
given  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  April  36, 1770. 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  three  per  cents,  into 
wtueh  almost  every  one  was  buying,  the  four  per  cents  bad  been  much 
Ibrsaken,  and  had  sunk  below  their  level  Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus, 
might  have  induced  all  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  have  transferred  it  into 
three  per  cents  instead  of  receiving  lour,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
Mlief  to  the  public  debt;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this  oonvie- 
tion,  he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so  much  time  to  com- 
plete what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  imght  at  first 
have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  the 
wkck  of  the  four  per  cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a 
qoarler  of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a  lottery 
Ibr  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty  thousand  tickets,  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds  capital  should  be  intitled,  for  this 
•opposed  difference  of  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery 
tickets.  In  the  prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at 
the  expence  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  far  as  r^;arded 
pecanisry  advantage,  was  completely  firustiated  Edit. 
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UK  iMdtt  ago,  he  hm  tattpered  widi  a  pidfiil  portion  of  a 
commodity)  which  ou^t  never  to  have  been  touched  hot  in 
groas9*-4ie  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  hj  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  snr* 
render  it  by  degrees^  consequendy  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  inhance  the  price;«*-40  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
£cmr  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public*  The  minis* 
tor's  sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purcbaae,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  duoee  per  cents, 
which  it  b  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he. has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sdl 
oat  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  dian  sub* 
aeribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms,  that  can  possibly  be  offered 
by  government 

The  state  of  die  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  King.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  mea- 
sures  adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lighdy  upon  the 
separate  members,  who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  sum* 
Bier  quarters,  and  rest  from  die  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign*  But  as  for  the  Sovereign,  it  is  not  s§  with  him. 
Hb  has  a  permanent  enstence  in  this  country;  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 
neproaches  of  his  subjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  encourage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  King  and 
people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  Sove«- 
Kign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to  call 
themselves  the  King's  friends*,  as  if  die  body  of  the  people 

*  **  An  ignorant^  mercenary,  and  senrile  crew;  unanimous  in  evil,  diU> 
geot  in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for 
liberty,  but  tlaves  to  power;— stiling  themselves  the  court  party,  and  the 
PriDce't  only  friends.'*  Dauenant. 
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were  the  King's  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked  for  a 
resource  or  consolation^  in  the  attachment  of  a  few  favour*^ 
hes,  agsunst  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  his  sub* 
jects»  Edward,  and  Richard  the  seccmd,  made  the  sadie  dis- 
tinction between  the  collective  body  of  the  peo]de,  and  a 
contemptible  party,  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The  event 
of  dieir  mistaken  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning  to  their 
successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not  widiout 
excuse.  They  had  as  many  false  friends,  as  our  present  gra* 
cious  Sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations  to  seduce 
diem.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor  demure.  In- 
tDxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  inheritance  in 
pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  Imlliant 
in  prospept,  though  useless  or  dangerous  ia  its  course.  In 
the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other  jmaces,  we  see 
nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which  taints  the  atmos- 
phere without  fertiliaing  the  soil.-— The  morality  of  a  King 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules.  His  situation  is  nn* 
gular.  There  are  faults  whidi  do  him  honour,  and  virtues 
that  disgrace  him.  A  fauldess,  insipid  equality  in  his  cha- 
racter, b  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue  in  the  extreme; 
but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those  persons,  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes  him  a  dangerous  in- 
strument of  their  ambition.  Secluded  from  the  world,  at* 
tached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  one  set  of 
ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart  to  new  connexions,  nor 
his  mind  to  better  information.  A  character  of  this  sort  is 
the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics 
and  religion,  which  begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the 
undersunding,  and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  and  the 
martvr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disor- 
ders, which  have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  would  have  roused  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitution  of 
the  prerogative  at  home,— the  unconstitutional  employment 
of  the  military— the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  court  of  King's  Bench;— -the  mercy  of 
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a.-ehaste  and  pious  Prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a  wilful 
murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a  com* 
mon  prostitute*,  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have  ez« 
cited  universal  indignationf  •  But  the  daring  attack  upon  the 
constitution,  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  callous  and 
indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man  regards  an  erup« 
tion  upon  the  surface,  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and 
he  feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart.  The  free 
election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  comprehends, 
because  it  is,  the  source  and  security  of  every  right  and  pri- 
vilege of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have  realised  the 
compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that  the  liberty, 
the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  in  truth  but 
one  neck,  and  that  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election  strikes 
deeply  at  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XL. 

TO  LORD  NORTH. 

My  Lord,  22  Aug.  1770. 

Mr.  Luttrell's  services  were  the  chief  support  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour 
of  rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  your  Lordship.  The 
Duke,  it  seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit.  You,  my  lord,  had  no 
scruples.  Tou  accepted  the  succession  with  all  its  incum- 
brances, and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the  hazard 
of  ruining  the  estate. 

*  Miss  Kennedy. 

I  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  death 
for  the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  sister.  Miss  Kennedy, 
was  a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her 
intercession  availed  to  obtain  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a 
pardon.  The  widow  of  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  against  the 
murderers^  and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy, 
however,  bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds;  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  from  appearing  agaixtst 
the  prisoners  when  they  were  arraigned.  Edit. 
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When  tlus  accomplished  ^oath  declared  himself  llie  cham* 
pion  oi  gOTernment,  the  world  was  busy  in  enquiring  what 
honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompence^  M 
a  young  man  of  his  nxxk  and  fortune,  for  submitting  to  maA 
his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and  detes* 
tation  of  his  country.-— His  noble  fadier  had  not  been  so  pre* 
cipitate.— To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament^--to  intrude  upon 
a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connexion;—- to  poa* 
sess  himself  of  another  man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it  in  de- 
fiance of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a  degree  of 
teal  or  of  depravity,  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious  Prince 
could  hardly  requite*  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in  thb 
young  man's  conduct,  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for  its 
singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.  He  has  discovered  a  new 
line  in  the  human  character;— he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pronouncing 
colonel  Luttrell's  panegyric^.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin* 
terested  zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  house,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend  Mr* 
Luttrell's  intentions;— -that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa^ 
tion  would  mortally  offend  himf.  The  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negociation 
was  probably  begun.— -Come  forward,  thou  worthy  repre* 
sentative  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who 
advised  the  King  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  a^djutamt^gbne- 
KAL  to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  colo* 
nel  Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment,  and 
the  obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  go* 

*  At  this  time  he  was  only  Ueatenant-cdioiieL  Edit. 
t  He  now  says  that  hit  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  he 
mil  have  it. 
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venunent  of  Kinsale*?  Was  it  «&  original  stipulation  witii 
tiie  Princess  of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to 
your  Lordship's  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
friendship?  My  Lord,  though  it  may  n6t  be  possible  to  trace 
this  me^ure  to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and 
warn  the  country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr. 
Luttrell  has  already  shewn  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted, 
whenever  an  open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  tiie  liberties  of* 
this  country.  I  do  not  doubt  tiiat  there  is  a  deliberate  plan 
formed.  Your  Lordship  best  knows  by  whom; — the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  legislative  body  on  this  side — a  military  force 
on  the  other— and  then.  Farewell  to  England!  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  minister  shall  dare  to  advise  the  King  to  place 
such  a  man  as  Luttrell  in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant- 
general,  if  there  were  not  some  secret  purpose  in  view, 
which  only  such  a  man  as  Luttrell  is  fit  to  promote.  The  in- 
sult offered  to  the  army  in  general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage 
intended  to  the  people  of  England.  What!  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Luttrell,  adjutant-general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
men!  one  would  think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Black- 
heath  and  Wimbledon  might  have  taught  him  better.— I 
cannot  help  wishing  general  Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague,  who 
does  so  much  honour  to  the  employment.— But,  my  Lord, 
^is  measure  is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous 
to  be  received  with  indifference  or  submission.  You  shall  not 
have  time  to  new-model  the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  garbled  by  colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the 

*  This  infamous  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public.-  Colo- 
nel Gisbome  was  quartcr-master-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend 
persuades  him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Eraser,  andgireshimthe 
government  of  Ktnsale.— Colonel  Cuningfaame  was  adjutant-general  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  offers  him  a  pension,  to  induce  him  to  resign 
to  Luttrell.  Cuninghame  treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be 
done?  poor  Gisbome  must  move  once  more.— He  accepts  of  a  pension  of 
500/.  a  year,  until  a  government  of  greater  value  shall  become  vacant. 
Colonel  Cuninghame  is  made  governor  of  Kinsale;  and  Luttrell,  at  last, 
for  whom  the  whole  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-gene- 
ral, and  in  effect  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 

Vol.  I.  2  I 
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English  constitatioti,  (for  he  b  not  wordi  the  name  of  ene- 
my)  they  ab^eady  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  tluiiat 
over  their  heads,  they  will  receive  htm  with  indignation  and 
contempt.— ^As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more 
than  the  blind,  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you 
sfaidl  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice,  which  has  been 
given,  and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fiill  a  sacri* 
fice  to  their  security*. 

JUNIUS. 

*  A  lew  days  after  this  letter  mide  its  appesraiieet  the  writer  seattba 
following  article  to  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  which  was  in- 
serted according  to  its  date. 

INTSLLIOXNCS  BXTRAOaOlirABT. 

Sept.  7, 1770. 

CoLovEL  Lnttrell  has  resipied  the  postof  adjataat-genend  in  Irelsnd. 
The  necessity  of  the  times  had  left  the  minister  no  sltemative^  except  the 
sacrifice  of  this  unworthy  tool  of  power^  or  of  himself.  The  dismission  is 
too  ridiculous  either  to  dec^ve  the  public,  or  screen  the  CfiuUy.  Does  co- 
lonel Luttrell  expect  to  find  a  sheker  fix>m  contempt  by  shunning  the  le* 
wards  of  infsmy?  a  character  so  well  established  as  his  own,  will  render 
such  resources  needless.  Does  the  minister  console  himsdf  with  any 
hopes  of  crushing  the  most  severe  inquiries,  because  he  has  meanly  re. 
scinded  this  detestable  promotion?  The  vanity  of  such  dependencies  may 
be  eonftrroed  before  the  period  of  another  session.  As  very  few  farms  oon« 
onrred  to  tliis  appointment,  except  private  connnissions  to  a  lofd  Ueate^ 
nant,  we  shall  not  be  surprized  st  that  efiroatery  which  noay  hereafter 
deny  the  whole  transaction:  It  is  not,  however,  lost  in  ignorance,  becauae 
the  royal  fiat  had,  purposely,  delayed  its  progfess  through  the  offices  nf 
the  secretaries  ef  state.  It  never,  perhaps,  waa  intended  that  this  circinD- 
stance  should  have  been  made  public  till  the  destruction  of  our  rights  had 
been  at  least  more  easily  to  be  accomplished  than  it  is  at  present  Let  not 
this  insulted  country  be  for  a  moment  off  its  guard.  To  make  the  Uew 
secure,  the  dagger  that  is  to  wound  the  constitution  will  be  as  much  as 
possible  concealed  until  the  instant  that  it  strikes.  From  the  intentions  of 
administration  eveiy  thing  is  to  be  dreaded;  their  timidity,  indeed,  as  in 
the  present  case,  may  draw  a  line,  which,  were  they  only  to  consult  the 
violence  of  inclination,  they  might  resolve  to  pass,  although  the  track 
marked  with  horror,  bloody  and  desolation.  Edit. 
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LETTER  XLI. 

TO  THB  aiOBT  BOMOURABLB  LOBD  X AVSflBLD*. 
My  LoRDy  14  Novemlber,  1770.  ' 

'  The  appearance  of 'diis  letter  wiS  attract  the  cisrioBity  of 
the  pablic,  and  command  even  your  Lordahip^s  attention.  I 
am  considerably  in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavour,  once  for 
all,  to  balance  die  account*  Accept  of  thb  address,  my  Lord, 
as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  you  wiH 
probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  assure  you  that 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect  for  jrour  per- 
son that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long*  Besides  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when 
your  lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  con- 
fess I  have  been  deterred  by  tiie  difficulty  of  the  task.  Oi^ 
language  has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of 
detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to 
you,  and  exhausted.— Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler 
pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  cha- 
racter. Let  it  be  my  humble  office  tcfeottect  the  scattered 
sweets,  tin  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
in  the  professions  of  gendemen  of  that  country,  and  when 
they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  lordship's  honour, 
that,  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  litde  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  attach- 
ments, which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknow* 
ledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem- 

*  See  the  Private  Letter^  No.  24.  which  tccompsnied  this  address.  Edit. 
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nities  of  religion**  This,  I  conceive,  is  die  most  amiable 
point  of  view,  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like 
an  honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country  and 
connections.  There  was  something  generous  in  your  attach- 
ment to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he 
affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  adhere 
to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed?  Why  did  you  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  worthy  brotherf  ?  With  him,  you  might 
have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence— 
with  him,  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  jrour 
character,  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  yoa 
without  regret.*-Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that  al- 
though you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  Kege  Lord,  you 
have  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his  fiaither 
from  the  throne; — that  without  openly  supporting  the  per- 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Rarensworth  produced 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  frequently  drank  the  Pre- 
tender's health  upon  his  knees.  Attthor. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  descended  from  the  Stormont  family,  who  as  they 
owed  their  fortune  and^ignity  to  James  I.  evinced  a  steady  attachment 
to  his  hereditary  successors.  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  brother,  in  their  out- 
set in  life,  were  patronised  by  Jacobites;— and  hence  the  one  became  the 
Pretender's  confidential  secretary,  and  the  other  was  chiefly  supported, 
when  a  student  in  the  Temple,  by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  citizen. 
It  was  in  the  house  of  this  gendeman  that  the  toast  here  referred  to  was 
frequently  drunk. 

The  young  lawyer,  however,  soon  found  that  his  principles  would  not 
comport  with  his  interest;  and  on  this  account,  deserted  the  House  of 
Stuart,  and  became  professedly  a  staunch  adherent  to  that  of  Hanover; 
under  which  character  he  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  be  emfdoyed  in 
the  very  important  office  of  solicitor,  and  subsequently  attorney-general, 
and  was  on  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  1756,  promoted  to  be  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  His  personal  and  family  attachment 
to  the  Stuarts  was  forgotten,  and  would  perhaps  have  never  been  ;revived, 
had  not  Liddel,  Lord  Ravenswortfa,  envious  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
hJm,  sought  industriously  for  some  serious  accusation  against  him,  and 
hereby  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  Ravens  worth,  however,  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  Murray's  dismission.  Edit. 

j-  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.  This  drciunstanoe  coo- 
firmed  the  friendship  between  the  brothers. 
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scm,  you  have  done  essentisd  service  to  the  cause,  and  con« 
soled  yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  familyi  by  reviving 
and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their  government.  This  is 
the  way,  in  which  a  Scotchman's  understanding  corrects  the 
error  of  his  heart.— -My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  die  truth  of 
the  defence,  and  can  trace  it  through  sdi  your  conduct.  I  see 
through  your  whole  life,  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. To  this  object,  your  thoughts,  words  and  actions  have 
been  constandy  ^ected.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the 
common  law  of  Enj^and,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to 
introduce  into  the  court,  where  you  preside,  maxims  of  ju- 
risprudence unknown  to  Englishmen.  The  Roman  code,  the 
la>v  of  nations,  and  the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians,  are  your 
perpetual  theme; — but  whoever  heard  you  mendon  Magna 
Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect? 
By  such  treacherous  arts,  the  noUe  simplicity  and  free  spirit 
of  our  Saxon  laws  were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  con- 
quest was  not  complete,  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introdu- 
ced their  laws,  and  reduced  slavery  to  a  8jrstem.-»-Thi8  one 
leading  principle  directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and 
accounts  for  your  treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political 
questions  only  (for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven)  but 
let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is  equally 
on  the  rack,  either  to  contract  the  power  of  the  juxy,  or  to 
mislead  their  judgment..  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I 
appeal  to  the  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's 
cause.  An  action  for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by 
a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring 
enough  to  tell  the  jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  were 
to  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties; — 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Grosvenor  againat  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
berlandy  for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  Groevenor;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him^  was 
tried  before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  S,  1770.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds:  the  verdict  was  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.  The  doctrine  here  jusUy  objected  against  by  Juki  vs« 
has  laact  been  retinquished  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  his  own  substita. 
ted  in  its  stead.  Edit. 
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that  it  wii«  a  ttiid  between  A^  and  B««»*diiil  tlMey  vff^ 
aider  the  oflFence  in  a  nHxal  ligbi  only^  and  give  oo  greater 
damages  to  a  peer  of  the  rcsto*  ibw  to  Ae  ousaneat  fncdMh 
QIC.  I  flfcaU  not  aitesipt  t^  refute  a  doctrjuef  wbicb^  if  it  ivay 
aaeaat  far  law^  earriea  jfab^Kood  and  absurdity  vnfon  the  bu 
of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  llodr  II  dechfrntJAD  of  yp«ir  {mK^^ 
creed,  is  dear  aad  consiacenl*  Under  an  arbiirary  goTcna- 
ment,  ail  ranks  and  ^tinetions  are  oonfonaded*  Xlie  honour 
of  a  DQihkflKai  is  no  moite  iconsadeeed  ibiintlief<eptttaitionof 
a  peasant,  for  with  different  liveliest  tbejr  are  equally  slaves. 
Even  tn  matteirs  of  privlite  properly,  we  seeUie  aansebias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  t^  decisions,  of  your  prede- 
cessors*, which  yeni  certsdnly  oug^t  to  receive  aa  evidence 
of  the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain,  positive  rules, 
by  wjuch  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ^ould  invariably 
be  determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unse^ 
tied  nouons  of  equity  and  substantial  justice*  Decisions 
given  upon  sudi  principles  do  not  alarm  Uie  puUic  so  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each 
particulu-  instance,  isnot  observed  or  re^;aided*  In  the. mean 
time  the  practice  gains  ground;  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  consult- 
ing strictly  die  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  oanscience.  The  naaie 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  will  naturally  revive  in  your  anind 
some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation,  willi  whicfa 
you  always  behdd  himf.  That  great  lawyer,  that  honest 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  Priyate  Letter,  note  No.  3. 

f  Judge  Tatea  was  now  just  dead.  His  juridical  opinions  being  often  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ae  King's  Bench,  he  chose, 
though  seiBor  puisne  judge  of  that  court,  to  take  the  junior  judgeship  of 
the  ComTnon  Pleas,  then  vacant,  on  the  promotion  of  the  other  judges,  in 
consequence  of  the  rengnatioo  of  Sir  Edward  Clive.  This  removal  tofik 
place  May  4, 1770,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yates  died  on  the  sucoeedbig  7th  of 
June. 

The  following  anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  is 
worthy  of  record  and  does  him  immortal  honour.  In  a  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  6,  1770,  on  Mr.  Sei^ant  Glynn's 
motion,  as  noticed  in  p.  13  of  this  vol.  Mr.  Alderman  Townsendy  after  other 

aigttineB^ 
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ntt,  slMT  jmir  whole  eoadact  in  die  hffixt  diat  I  do.  After 
yean  of  iaeflEiseiual  resiatence  to  the  pernicious  principlcto  in- 
ttoduced  by  your  LordsUpy  and  unifiimily  sapported  by 
your  humble  frieiuU  upon  the  bench^  lie  determined  to  quit 
a  oourt,  whose  proceedings  and  dedsions  he  codd  neidier 
assent  to  with  iMnour,  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  Individual  b  sometimes  of  ser- 
lAce  to  die  puUk*.  Facts  ai^  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the 
akost  dangefous  prfaiciples.  The  suftrings  and  firmness  of 
a  Printer  have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and 
fek  Aat  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquify , 


aigiuaestt  argtd  iti  tapportof  it»  tttd»  **  I  am  afnid  thtn  that  tUere  istoo 

Si^eat  a  vicinity  between  Westminster-hall  and  St  James's.  I  suspect,  and 
le  people  suspect,  that  their  correspondence  is  too  close  and  intimate. 
Bat  ^y  do  I  say  it  is  suspected?  it  is  a  known,  avo^^ed  fiict  A  late  judge, 
equally  remaifcable  lor  lus  knowledge  and  int^rity,  was  tampered  with 
by  administration.  He  was  solacated  to  favour  the  crown  in  certain  trials* 
which  were  then  depending  between  it  and  the  subject.  1  hear  some  de- 
airing  me  to  name  the  jndge,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  fact  is 
known  to  several  members  of  this  house,  and  if  I  do  not  speak  truth,  let 
those  who  can,  contradict  me.  I  call  upon  them  to  rise,  that  the  public 
may  not  be  abutfed— but  all  are  silent,  and  can  aa  little  invalidate  what  I 
have  said  as  what  I  am  going  to  say.  This  great,  this  honest  judge,  being 
Aus  solicited  in  vain,  what  was  now  to  be  done?  what  was  the  last  re- 
source of  bafiled  injustice?  That  was  learned  from  a  short  conversation 
which  passed  between  him  and  some  friends  a  little  before  his  death.  The 
lut  and  moat  powerful  engine  was  applied.  A  letter  was  sent  hhn  directly 
frtmi  a  Great  Personage;  but  aa  he  suspected  it  to  contain  something  dis- 
honourable, he  sent  it  back  unopened.  Is  not  this  a  subject  that  deserves 
enquiry?  Ought  we  not  to  trace  out  the  adviser  of  such  a  daring  step,  and 
upon  proper  conviction  bring  him  to  the  block?  The  excellent  person  who 
was  thus  tempted  to  disgrace  and  peijure  himself,  and  to  betray  and  ruin 
his  country,  could  not  die  in  peace,  till  he  had  disclosed  this  scene  of  ini- 
qmty,  and  warned  his  fellow  citizens  of  thdr  danger.'*  The  above  extract 
from  Mr.  Aldermsn  Townsend's  speech  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  de- 
bate published  in  the  jear  1771,  by  the  late  celebrated  and  much  respect- 
ed Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  who  added  to  the  speech  itself  the  following  N.B. 
**  Sir  Joseph  Tales,  as  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  speech,  was  the  judge 
meant  by  the  Alderman.  When  the  letter  from  a  Great  Personage  was 
mentioned.  Lord  North,  and  the  rest  of  the  Treasury-bench  stared  at  one 
another,  but  did  not  utter  a  single  sentence  by  way  of  contradiction.*'  Edit. 
*  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous  Ha- 
beoM  Corfnu  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Ungdom.    SlackHone,  3. 135. 
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and  70a  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meaneat,  the  hiseat  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  consistency,  that  ever  was  made  by  a 
great  magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness^  where  was  that 
vindictive  spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  r'MunpleSt 
when  a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  yao 
to  confess,  in  the  face  of  this  country,  that,  for  two  years  to- 
gether, you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his 
liber^,  and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last?  Yet  I 
own,  my  Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character. 
Women,  and  men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive  and  ir- 
resolute. Their  passions  counteract  each  other,  and  make 
the  same  creature,  at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  con- 
temptible* I  £uicy,  my  Lord,  some  time  will  elapse  before 
you  venture  to  commit  another  Englishman  for  refusing  to 
answer  interrogatories*. 

*  **  Bing^ley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting  to  be  exa^ 
mined.  He  Uy  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  the  matter 
might  occasion  some  serious  complaint,  and  therefore  he  wis  let  oat,  in 
the  same  contumelious  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  sU  his  sins  about  him, 
unanointed  and  unannealed.— There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court 
and  the  Attorney  General,  about  who  should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  let- 
ting him  escape.** — Vick  another  Letter  to  Alkon,^.  189.  AvTHoa. 

To  {^ve  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  fact  alluded  to,  we  shall  continue 
the  quotation  a  few  lines  farther  than  the  author,  at  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote,  thought  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Attorney,  tried  to  put  it  ofTupon  the  court,  by  telling  them,  upon 
his  being  brought  up,  he  had  nothing  to  pray  agsunst  him.  The  sagacious 
and  noble  Lonl  who  preuded,  smelling  a  rat,  or  knowing  there  was  one, 
was  not  to  be  so  taken  in,  and  therefore  asked,  what  it  was  Mr.  Attorn^ 
had  to  ask  of  the  court;  to  which  Mr.  Attorney  said  again,  he  had  merely 
informed  them,  that  the  defendant  Bingley  was  there,  and  that  he  should 
move  nothing  farther  about  him.  After  a  little  pause  and  a  recovery  from 
the  inertness  of  this  answer,  the  chief  at  last  let  him  know,  that  if  be  moved 
nothing,  nothing  could  be  done,  and  every  thing  would  remain  as  it  was, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  defendant  would  still  he  in  cus- 
tody; the  court  never  acted  from  itself,  but  upon  motion  from  without  Mr. 
Attorney,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  be  wasting  more  time  about  who  should 
do  what  was  agreed  to  be  done,  in  a  very  manly  manner,  took  the  thing 
upon  himself,  and  said,  tlien  I  move  that  he  may  be  discharged.  And  thus 
ended,  in  this  pitiful  manner,  this  paltry  business;  and  yet,  perhaps  it  was, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  way  in  which  it  could  be  put  an  end  to,  dis- 
graceful as  the  mode  must  be,  to  the  real  as  well  as  the  apparent  prosecu- 
tor 
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The  doctrine  3roa  have  constantly  delivered,  in  cases  of  libel, 
10  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  plan  to  contract  the 
legal  power  of  juries,  and  to  draw  questions,  inseparable 
from  &ct,  within  the  arbitrium  of  the  court.  Here,  my  Lord, 
you  have  fortune  of  your  side.  When  you  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  eiFect,  attack  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  a  single  stroke,  wound  two  of 
jFOur  greatest  enemiea«-«-<-In  some  instances  you  have  sue* 
ceeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often  ignorant  of  their  own 
rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice. In  other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  malice  of  the  design 
18  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consideration  to  a  jury^ 
as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  diflPerent  doctrine  prevaik 
in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  aU  criminal 
cases?— Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no  reason  (and  I 
dare  say  you  will  ag^ee  with  me  that  there  is  no  gcK)d  one)  why 
the  life  of  the  subject  should  be  better  protected  agiunst  you^ 
than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why  should  you  enjoy  the  full 
power  of  pillory,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  not  be  indulged 
with  hanging  or  transportation?  With  your  Lordship's  fertile 
genius  and  merciful  disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  you  have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated 
by  that  which  you  have  not*. 

lor  of  it*  and  let  down  as  government  could  not  but  be  by  luch  a  deiertioa 
of  ita  object.  The  only  gainer,  was  a  shabby  pamphlet-seller  or  stationer, 
wbo  fattened  and  throve  upon  the  reputation  of  patriotism,  by  being  in 
prison  under  the  pretence  of  it,  and  who  wished  for  little  more  than  to  be 
translated  from  the  King's  bench  prison  to  Newgate,  that  is,  from  the  bo- 
rough to  the  city,  or  from  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  the  head  quarters,  and 
was  pretty  indifferent  about  bis  personal  liberty,  provided  bis  press  moved 
fieely,  and  found  a  large  vent  for  his  productions."  For  a  farther  account 
of  this  transaction  see  note,  p.  63  of  this  vol.    £dit. 

*  The  declaratory  act  upon  this  subject  brought  forwards  and  carried 
through  the  legislature  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Fq^, 
and  which,  were  there  no  other  monument  to  immortalize  his  memory^ 
would  alone  be  suiBcibnt  to  transmit  it  to  the  bitest  posterity,  has  at  length 
completely  settled  this  point,  and^given  to  the  jury  beyond  all  controverqr 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  full  power  of  judging  of  the  law  as  well  as  of 
the  fact;  of  the  intention  as  well  as  of  the  exterior  act. 

The  foil  value  of  this  interference  of  Mr.  Fox's  can  only  be  known  by 
comparing  it  with  the  result  of  a  similar  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Dowdes- 

Vol..  I.  2  K  veil 
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But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured,  (and  not  unsac- 
cessfully)  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trials  why  should 

well  in  1771,  the  foilowtng  aoeoant  of  wfiich  is  extracted  iirom  the  Pofalic 
Advertiser  ibr  March  13. 

**  The  following  is  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  in  a  great  as- 
sembly and  rejected:  '  Whereas  dotibts  and  controversies  have  arisen  st 
various  times  concerning  the  right  of  jurors  to  try  the  whole  matter  bid 
in  indictments  and  informations  for  seditious  and  other  libels;  and  whereas 
trials  by  juries  would  be  of  none  or  imperfect  efiect  if  the  jurors  were  not 
held  to  be  competent  to  try  the  whole  matter  afbresaidt  for  settling  and 
clearing  such  doubts  and  controversies,  and  for  securing  to  the  subject  the 
eiFectual  and  complete  benefit  of  trial  by  juries  in  such  indictments  and  in- 
formations: Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  jurors  duly  impannelled  and  swom 
to  try  the  issue  between  the  king  and  the  defendant  upon  any  indictmeot 
or  information  for  a  seditious  libel,  or  a  libel  under  any  other  denomination 
or  description,  shall  be  held  and  reputed  competent  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  in  law  and  in  right,  to  try  every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or  charged 
in  said  indictment  or  information,  comprehending  the  criminal  intention 
of  the  defendant  and  the  civil  tendency  of  the  libel  charged,  as  well  as  the 
mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof,  and  the  application  by  iuuendo  of 
blanks,  initial  letters,  pictures  and  other  devices;  any  opinion,  question, 
ambiguity,  or  doubt,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  Mr.  Dowdeswell  observed  that  as  dotAu  had  arose  in  the  people's 
ininds  respecting  the  pi»wer  of  juries  in  the  cases  of  libels;  to  remove 
those  dovbUy  he  should  propose  an  Enacting  Milly  to  give  to  juries  a  powtf 
to  try  the  whole  matter  in  issue;  that  is,  to  determine  whether  the  paper 
or  book  charged  with  being  a  libel  be  so  or  not:  but  that  if  gentlemen 
liked  a  Declaratory  Bill  better,  he  had  left  the  matter  open.  He  paid 
some  compliments  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  read  his  Enacting  Bill  Mr. 
Burke  spoke  in  support  of  the  Enacting  Bill,  and  in  praise  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. He  said,  if  the  noble  judge  had  erred,  he  had  erred  with  great  law 
authorities — in  g^^at  and  respectable  company. 

*'  Mr.  James  Grenville,  jun.  spoke  for  a  declaratory  bill;  as  did  Mr. 
Calcraft,  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  Colonel  Barre;  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  T. 
Townsend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Coxe,  and  Mr.  Dunning  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion. 

These  last  gentlemen  severally  urged  the  necessity  of  settling  this 
matter  beyond  doubt  or  controversy;  because  it  did  appear,  from  a  late 
paper  given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  that  the  jury  should  deter- 
mine only  the  fact,  and  the  law  should  be  lefl  to  the  judges;  but  this 
was  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  but  that,  in  a  former  debate,  all 
the  ministerial  lawyers  and  leaders  had  supported  the  same;  that  the  doc- 
trine was  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree,  as  encroaching  on  the  palla- 
dium 
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you  sufler  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remun?  Why  force 
twelve  honest  meoy  io  palpable  violatioQ  of  their  oaths,  to 

diam  of  English  liberty,  the  trial  by  jury,  as  leaving'  the  eiaeiice  of  the 
cause  to  the  determination  of  interetted  men,  the  judges;  t^at  this  doctrine 
now  adopted  by  the  judges,  was  not  of  older  date  than  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  remarkable  case,  which 
shewed  the  contrary  to  be  the  opinion  then  (an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury 
at  Lincoln,  which  found  a  true  BUI  as  to  the  factf  but  no  true  bill  as  to 
the  malice^  &c.  This  the  judges,  at  that  time,  determined  to  be  no  true 
Bills  by  which  they  determined,  that  the  jury  were  judges  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  fact)  that  in  the  famous  case  of  die  bishops,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  the  judges,  though  made  for  the  purpose,  unanimously 
concurred  in  directing  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  Vihoie  of  the  inlbrmation» 
as  well  the  law  as  the  facts  that  whenever  the  jury  had  thought  proper  to 
dispute,  the  affair  with  the  judges,  the  jury  had  always  got  the  better; 
and  that  a  law  establishing  this  doctrine  would  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
pute. 

**  The  ministry  did  not  say  one  single  word  in  the  dispute,  but  the  de- 
bate was  taken  up  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority.  Capt.  Phipps  spoke 
very  well,  and  with  great  spirit.  Sir  William  Meredith  spoke  extremely 
weU;  Mr.  James  Grenville,  jun.  spoke  inimitably  well  for  his  first  essay; 
Mr.  Popham  and  others.  There  was  not  one  6f  them  who  did  not  establish 
tJie. doctrine  that  juries  are  judges  of  Um  as  well  Mfact^  hut  disapproved 
of  the  present  motion  for  various  reasons. 

**  That  the  doctrine,  being  established  on  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mon law,  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  statute  law  to  defend  it. 
That  if  a  bill  of  this  nature  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  afterwards 
rejected,  it  might  have  very  bad  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  was  doubtjul  That  an  enacting  law 
would  make  it  appear,  that  this  was  a  nowl  doctrine,  which  few  in  the 
house  could  concur  in;  and  that  if  made  dtdaratory  only,  the  judges  who 
had  acted  on  principles  contrary  to  such  declaration,  would  be  liable  to 
oondign  punishment,  which  the  friends  of  the  motion  did  not  seem  to 

wish. 
«  For  these  reasons  the  numbers  were,  318  for  adjourning,  72  against 

it.'* 

Mr.  Fox  himself  was  not  fortunate  in  his  first  attempt:  but  he  deter- 
mined to  persevere  till  he  had  succeeded.  He  lost  his  bill  in  the  Upper 
House  in  1791,  but  accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
year,  notwithstanding  the  joint  opposition  of  the  law  lords,  Thurlow» 
Kenyon,  and  Bathurst.  The  venerable  Camden  supported  the  bill  with  an 
animation  and  energy  well  worthy  of  his  own  honest  heart,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  it  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  finished  the  glorious  career  of  his  political  life,  with  the  vote  he 

gave 
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pronounce  their  fellow-subject  a  guiliy  mftn^  when,  almoBt 
«c  the  same  moment,  you  forbid  their  enquiring  into  the 
only  circumstance,  which  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  con- 
stitutes guilt-*-the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions} 
—But  I  understand  your  Lordship.— -If  you  could  succeed 
in  making  the  trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  jrou  mig^ 
then  with  greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for 
enlarging  die  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your 
favourite  trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question,  in  which 
the  life  or  liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned.^ 

Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution  agunst  Almoa 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reasonf  •  In  Miller's  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin^,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  farther,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself*— 
T^u  may  know  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely,  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials,  your  charge 
to  the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,— -that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
fact,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt*— Thus 
hr  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice*- But 

gave  on  this  iUustrious  occasion;  seldom  possessing  sufficient  heakh  to  at- 
tend parliament  afterwards,  and  expiring  on  April  18^  1794,  Edit. 

*  The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe  the  damnable  and  damn- 
ed proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  HeU 

*<  Goossius  hBC  Rhadamantbua  habet  duiinima  regna, 
Castigatque,  auditque  doloa,  ntbigitque  /tueri,** 

First  he  punisheth,  and  then  he  hearethi  and  lastly  compelleth  to  confess, 
and  makes  and  mars  taws  at  his  pleasure;  like  as  the  Centuriooy  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St  Paul,  for  the  text  saith,  **  Centurio  apprdiendi  Fan* 
lum  {ussit,  et  se  catenis  ligari,  et  ttmc  imtbrrogabat,  quis  fiiisset,  et 
quid  fecisset;"  but  good  Judges  and  Justices  abhor  these  courses.  Mk  2. 
Inst.  55. 

f  See  this  subject  farther  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface,  p.  10.  Edit. 

\  All  the  persons  here  named  were  prosecuted  for  publishing  the  Let* 
ler  to  the  King,  No.  xxxv.  Edit. 
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how  win  you  account  for  the  condusion?  You  told  the  juiy 
that,  ^  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon  theoiselTes  to  de- 
termine the  law,  they  might  do  if,  but  they  must  be  very 
sure  that  they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched 
their  consciences,  and  they  acted  at  their  peril.''-^If  I  uh- 
derstand  your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the 
jury  were  not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal 
case  of  a  libel-— that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdicoon; 
and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the 
defendant's  intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  nonjtuSce. 
But  the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  ewndifficulties^ 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  You 
tnake  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the  legali- 
ty of  the  decision**  In  the  first  instance  you  deny  the  power 
id>8olutely.  In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power,  provided 
it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without  pretending 
to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster-hall  with  the 
simple  information  of  common-sense,  or  the  integrity  of  fair 
argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lordship,  when  I 
assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of  judicature  (for  ju- 
rors are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain  a  cause,  or  quea« 
tion  of  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their  decision  be  or 
be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in  itself  a  mere 
nullity;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  it;  and,  if  the 
jury  run  any  risque  of  punishment,  it  is  not  for  pronouncing 
a  corrupt  or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  illegality  of  med- 
dling widi  a  point,  on  which  they  have  no  legal  authority  to 
decidef. 

<*  DirecUy  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  fnamtained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion. He  invariably  asserted  that  the  decision  must  be  legal,  because  the 
court  was  competent,'  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  farther  into 
the  question. 

f  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  prosecutors.  In 
tke  course  of  one  of  them  Judge  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to 
tell  Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and 
who  was  then  giring  his  evidence  on  oath,)  that  he  should  pay  very  iHtte*^ 
regard  to  an^  t^fidavit  he  thould  make. 
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I  cannot  qmt  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lord- 
ship of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legJ 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  jurj^man  to  be  set  aside  in  a 
cause,  where  the  King  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
&ct  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to 
make  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties  in« 
deed  have  this  power,  and  perhaps  your  Lordship,  having 
accustomed  yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and 
party,  may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have 
assumed,  and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time,  within 
which  you  might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  a^ 
tempt  to  pack  a  jury,  is,  I  fear,  elapsed;  but  no  length  of 
time  shall  erase  the  record  of  it^. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country,  are  not  con* 
fined  to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister, 
my  Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted.  Let  ua 
candidly  examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministe- 
rial influence*  I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come 
at  once  to  those  important  points,  on  which  your  resolution 
was  waited  for,  on  which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion 
kept  a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  suspence.— A  constitu- 
tional question  arises  upon  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  par« 
liament,  by  which  the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  birth- 
right of  the  subject  were  supposed  to  have  been  invaded.— 
The  King's  servants  are  accused  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion.^ The  nation  is  in  a  ferment.— The  ablest  men  of  all 
parties  engage  in  the  question,  and  exert  their  utmost  abili- 
ties in  the  discussion  of  it.— What  part  has  the  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  acted?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his  <^i* 
nion  would  have  been  respected.— As  a  peer,  he  had  a  right 
to  demand  an  audience  of  his  Sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  ministers  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures.—- 
Upon  other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality 
of  belonging  to  no  party,  will  not  save  your  reputation.  In 

*  See  this  circumstance  further  explained  in  Letteis  lxz.  a&d  lxxix. 
—Edit. 
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qoestions  merely  political,  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter. 
But  the  laws  and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of 
the  subject; — ^not  to  defend  is  to  relinquish  ;«-and  who  is 
there  so  senseless  as  to  renounce  his  share  in  a  common 
benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to  profit  by  a  new  division  of  the 
apoiL  As  a  lord  of  parliament,  you  were  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the  new  law  declared  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  aflPected  to  have  scruples,  and 
every  expedient  was   attempted  to  remove   them. — ^The 
question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent shapes.— 'Your  prudence  still  supplied  you  with  eva* 
aion;— your  resolution  was  invincible.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not  to 
whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  you  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  graved.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion 
by  the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not  from 
Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  government,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  people;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor^  courage  to  contradict  it.— Yet  you 
continue  to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is 
universally  odious,  and  which,  on  some  occasions,  you  your« 
self  speak  of  with  contempt.  You  would  fain  be  thought  to 
take  no  share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the 
main  spring  of  the  machine.— Here  too  we  trace  the  littie^ 
prudential  policy  of  a  Scotchman.— Instead  of  acting  that 
open,  generous  part,  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station, 
you  meanly  skulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  Sovereign 
such  advice,  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You 
secretly  engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  title  of 
minister;  and  though  you  dare  not  be  Chancellor,  you  know 
how  to  secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.— -Are  the  seals 
to  be  for  ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thou* 


*  He  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  believed  he  should  carry  his 
cipinion  with  him  to  the  g^rave.  It  was  ailer wards  reported  that  he  had  in- 
trusted it,  in  special  confidence,  to  the  ingenious  Duke  of  Cumberland 
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saod  pounds  a  yMr?~*I  beg  pardoo,  my  Lord*;-*ymir  fen 
have  interposed  at  last,  and  forced  you  to  re8ign«««-The 
odium  of  continuing  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upoa 
such  terms,  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted.  What  a  mul- 
titude of  bad  passions  ate  forced  to  submit  to  a  consutu* 
tional  infirmity!  But  though  you  have  relinquished  the 
salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights  of  a  ministen-*Your  con* 
duct,  it  seems,  must  be  defended  in  parliament.— -For  what 
other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend,  that  miserable  Ser- 
jeant, posted  to  the  House  of  Commons?  Is  it  in  the  abili* 
ties  of  a  Mr*  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  Liord  Mansfield?— 
Or  is  he  only  the  punch  of  the  puppet-shew,  to  speak  as  he 
is  prompted,  by  the  cum  juggler  behind  the  curtaint? 

In  puhlic  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  \iit^ 
Like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
soon  be  cried  down.  It  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spiriti 
though  it  be  sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifies^ 
tions.  When  I  acknowledge  your  alnlities,  you  may  believe 
I  am  sincere.  I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man,  so 
gifted  as  you  are,  descend  to  such  vile  practice.— Yet  do 
not  suffer  your  vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me, 
my  good  Lord,  you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree,  ia 
which  you  are  detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your 
friends,  that  balances  the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  stt« 
periority  of  your  understanding.  No  learned  man,  even 
among  your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a 
court  of  common  law.  Yet  it  is  confessed  that,  under  Jui* 
timarij  you  might  have  made  an  incomparable  Fnetor^^^lt 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  who»  as  has  been  already  obserfcd, 
shot  himself  almost  immediately  on  his  appointment  to  the  Cbancellorshipi 
the  great  seal  was  held  In  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Staflbrd  Smythef 
the  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  and  Sir  Richard  Astons  while  Lord  Mansfield 
was  appointed  speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  with  a  salary  as  above.  Lord 
Apsley  succeeded  to  Mr.  Yorke,  and  of  course  took  the  office  of  speaker 
at  the  same  time  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Mans6eld.  Edit. 

f  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  Leigh.  I  really  am  concerned  for  the 
man,  and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth.— He  is  a  veiy  pretQr 
orator. 

}  See  Private  Letter,  No.  44.  &dit. 
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is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope  not  onunous,  that  die 
laws  you  understand  best,  and  the  judges  you  affect  .to  ad- 
mire most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of  a  great  empire,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  toge- 
ther.^It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider 
the  delicacy  of  your  situadon.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the 
first  emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered 
to  the  world,  and  cannot  be  recalled!  The  persecution  of  an 
innocent  printer  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  refute  arguments.— 
Do  not  furnish  me  with  farther  materials  against  yourself^— ^ 
An  honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  under- 
atanding,  or  modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  conscience.  The  impostor  employs  force  instead  of 
argument,  imposes  silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and 

propagates  his  character  by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLII. 

TO   THB  PRINTER  OF  THB  PUBLIC  ADVBRTISBR. 
Sir,  January  30, 1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  Ktng^s  friends  have 
been  constandy  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  any  condition  of  disgrace,  to  which  the  once 
respected  name  of  Englishmen  may  be  degraded.  His  Ma- 
jesty has  no  cares,  but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  In  hts  Royal  breast  there  is  no  room 
left  for  resentment,  no  place  for  hostile  sentiments  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  his  crown.  The  system  of  govern* 
ment  is  uniform.— -Violence  and  oppression  at  home  can 
only  be  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  abroad. 
When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded  on 
one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  that  their  political 
rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in  the  same  proper** 
tion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestic  policy,  which  has 
been  invariably  pursued,  from  the  moment  of  his  present 

Vol.  L  2  L 
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Majesty's  accession,  engrosses  all  the  attention  of  his  ser* 
vants.  They  know  that  the  security  of  their  places  depends 
upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret  system  of 
the  closet*  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un&vouraUc 
event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and '  defeat  the  deep-laid 
scheme  of  policy,  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Rather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  King  has  been  ad* 
vised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  m  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  not-only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
but  of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of  that 
crown,  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour. 
These  are  strong  terms.  Sir,  but  they  are  supported  by  fact 
and  argument. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  had  been  f6r  some  years  in 
possession  of  an  island*,  to  which,  as  the  ministry  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  daim  of 
right.  The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question.  If  it 
were,  a  better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  from  the  opi- 
nions of  Lord  Anson  and  LordEgmont,  and  from  the  anxiety 
of  the  Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown 
out  by  men,  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that  property, 
which  they  are  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions 
of  Spain  were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two 
courts.  They  had  been  discussed,  but  not  admitted.  Tlie 
King  of  Spain,  in  these  circumstances,  bids  adieu  to  arnica* 
ble  negotiation,  and  appeals  directly  to  the  sword.  The  ex* 
pedition  against  Port  Egmont  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  sudden  ill-concerted  enterprise.  It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted not  only  with  the  usual  military  precautions,  but  tii 
all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  war.  A  frigate  was  first 
employed  to  examine  the  strengdi  of  the  place.  A  message 
was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate  possession,  in  the  Csp 
tholic  King^s  name,  and  ordering  our  people  to  depart.  At 
last  a  military  force  appears,  and  compels  the  garrison  to 

*  FalkUnd  or  the  Great  Malouine  Island.  See  a  brief  statement  of  the 
whole  dispute  in  a  note  to  the  Miscellaneous  Letters^  No.  lxxxviii.^ 
Edit. 
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surrender  A  formal  ieapitulatioii  enBurft,  and  his  l^Iajeftty'a 
skip,  which  migbt  at  least  have  been  perositted  to  bring  homf 
his  troops  imosediately,  is  detained  in  port  twenty  days,  and 
her  rudder  forcibly  taken  away*  This  train  of  facts  carrier 
ao  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence  of  a  Spanish  go« 
vemor.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems  to  have  been 
formed  and  executed,  in  consequence  of  deliberate  orders, 
and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  Spanish  courts  Mr*  Bu* 
carelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such  by 
those  who  employed  him.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a  gende* 
man,  when  I  affirm  that  our  King  owes  him  a  signal  repara- 
tion.—Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end!  A 
King  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing  himsdif 
upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor,  descends  so  low  as  to 
do  a  notorious  injustice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character 
of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty* 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour.— One  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
aCrike  him.— -Instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  the  master, 
his  courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally 
false  and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  of  13th  November, 
1770,  and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  ex- 
cessive caution,  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up,  had 
impressed  upon  me  an  early  conviction,  that  no  serious  re- 
sentment was  thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  bu^ 
siness,  whenever  it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
dishonourable  to  England.  There  appears  through  the  whole 
speech,  a  guard  and  reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which 
shews  how  careful  die  ministry  were  not  to  embarrass  their 
future  projects  by  any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  from  the 
"throne.  When  all  hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  tells 
his  parliament,  that  he  is  preparing,-^not  for  barbarous  war, 
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but  (willi  all  hit  iiK^Mr'i  softoeB**,)  j^r  d  difni^tUsihuUi^n* 
An  o|)e&  act  of  hostility)  anthoriecd  by  the  Catholic  King, 
k' called  an  act  of  a  ffovermor.  This  act^  to  asroid  the  men* 
tico  of  a  regular  siege  abd  surrender,  passes  under  the  pira«> 
tical  description  of  seizing'  by  forcti  and  the  thing  taken,  is 
described)  not  as  a  part  of  the  King's  territory  or  proper  do» 
minion,  but  merely  as  a  f09se9aion^  a  word  eiqpressly  chosen 
in  coDtradistinction  to,  aud  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  rifai, 
and  to' prepare  us  for  a  future  surrender  both  of  the  right 
and  of  the  possession*  Yet  this  speech,  Sir^  cautious  and 
equivocal  as  it  is^  cannot,  by  any  sophistry,  be  accommodated 
to  the  measures,  which  have  since  been  adopted.  It  seemed 
to  promise,  that  whateTer  might  be  given  up  by  secret  stipu* 
lation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to  save  appearances  to  the 
public.  The  event  shews  us,  that  to  depart,  in  the  minutest 
article^from  die  nicety  and  strictness  of  punctilio,  is  as  dan<- 
gerons  to  national  honour,  as  to  female  virtue*  The  woman^ 
who  admicsof  one  familiarity,  seldom  knows  where  to  stop, 
or  what  to  refuse;  and  when  the  counsels  of  a  great  countiy 
give  way  in  a  sin^  instance^-^when  once  they  are  inclined 
to  submissioUt  every  step  aocelerates  the  rapidity  of  the  de« 
scent.  The  ministry  themselves,  when  they  framed  the 
speech,  did  not  foresee,  that  they  shduld  ever  accede  to  audi 
an  accommodation,  as  they  have  since  advised  their  master 
to  accept  of. 

The  King  says.  The  honour  of  my  crawnundthe  righto  of 
my  people  are  deeply  affected*  The  Spaniard,  in  his  re[dy, 
saysy  I^e  you  back  poesession^  but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of 
prior  rights  reserving  the  aseertion  of  it  for  a  morejbvourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  oatisfac^ 
tion^  aTidj  if  that  faih^  I  am  prepared  to  do  myseif  JuoHce. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  certainly 
refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  King  has  not  done  himself  jus- 

*  Alluding^  to  the  Tulgar  report  of  the  day,  that  tlie  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales  had  interfered  in  the  Spanish  negotiation.  Edit. 
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tice»'-**Whtii  ite  first  magistrmce  speaks  to  the  nation^  son&e 
out  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veraehy* 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shall  not  ducontmue  my  prt-^ 
paraiims  until  Iha$e  received  prefer  reparation  for  the  m^ 
Jury.  If  this  assurance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  tine  Ae^  upon  this  unhappy  countryf 
Restitution  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury  are 
as  different  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language.  The  very 
act  of  restitutioa  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably 
does,  a  riiameful  aggravation  of  the  injury*  A  man  of  spirit 
does  not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  by  the  mere  posi* 
tive  damage  he  has  sustained.  He  considers  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  £Minded;  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over 
htmi  and  rejects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  right,  which 
hisadversary  endeavours  to  establish,  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge. 

The  modves,  on  which  the  Cadidfe  King  nudces  restitu- 
tion, are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  to  our 
Sovereign,  than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to 
it.  After  taking  four  months  to  consider,  whether  the  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  by  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  conde- 
scends to  disavow  the  enterprise,  and  to  restore  the  island,«^ 
not  from  any  regMtl  to  justice;— not  from  any  regard  he 
bears  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  but  merely  from  the  pereua- 
oion,  in  which  he  io^  of  the  padjic  sentiments  of  the  IGng  of 
Great  Britain^-^At  this  rate,  if  our  King  had  discovered 
die  spirit  of  a  mfin,-«-if  he  had  made  a  peremptory  demand  of 
satisfaction,  the  King  of  Spain  would  have  given  him  a  pe- 
remptory refusal*  But  why  this  unseasonable,  this  ridiculous 
mention  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  pacific  intentions^ 
Have  they  ever  been  in  question?  Was  he  the  aggressor? 
Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  without  provocation?  Does 
he  even  resist,  when  he  is  insulted?  No,  Sir,  if  any  ideas  of 
strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal  mind,  they  have  a 
very  diflPerent  direction.  The  enemies  of  England  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  them. 

After  all.  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  King  of 
Spain  at  last  consented?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
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it  should  have  been  accompaaied  with  iutant  resthutioo; 
and  if  Mn  Bucarelli*  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved 
death.  Now,  Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitutton,  we  have 
a  four  months  negotiation,  and  the  oflboer,  whose  act  is  diss- 
vowed,  returns  to  court,  and  is  loaded  with  honours. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the 
treachery  of,  the  King's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  Nonh, 
who  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strong- 
est colours  of  aggravation*  Our  allies  were  masters  of  die 
Mediterranean.  The  King  of  France's  present  aversion  from 
war,  and  the  distraction  of  his  affairs  are  notorious.  He  is 
now  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  peo|de.  In  vain  did  the  Catho- 
lic King  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  against  us. 
His  finances  were  in  the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable 
that  his  troops  might  find  sufficient  employment  at  home. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  might  have  dictated  the  law  to 
Spain.  There  are  no  terms,  to  which  she  might  not  have 
been  compelled  to  submit.  At  the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain 
alone,  carries  the  fairest  promise  of  advantage.  One  good 
effect  at  least  would  have  been  immediately  produced  by  it. 
The  desertion  of  France  would  have  irritated  her  ally,  and 
in  all  probability  have  dissolved  the  family  compact.  The 
scene  is  now  fatally  changed.  The  advantage  is  thrown  away. 
The  most  favourable  opportunity  is  lost.-— Hereafter  we  shall 
know  the  value  of  it.  When  the  French  King  is  reconciled 
to  his  subjects;— >when  Spain  has  completed  her  prepara- 
tions;—when  the  collected  strength  of  the  house  of  Bourbcm 
attacks  us  at  once,  the  King  himself  will  be  able  to  determine 
upon  the  wbdom  or  imprudence  of  his  present  conduct.  As 
far  as  the  probability  of  argument  extends,  we  may  safely 
pronounce,  that  a  conjuncture,  which  threatens  the  very  be- 
ing of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully  prepared  and  forwarded 
by  our  own  ministry.  How  far  the  people  may  be  animated 
to  resistance  under  the  present  administration,  I  know  not; 
but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, or  if  any  thing  like  it  should  continue^  it  is  of 

"*  The  Spanisli  commandor  of  the  expedition.  Edit. 
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very  litUe  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation  o 
not*. 

Having  travefled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  of 
fact,  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander  a  litde  into  die  field 
of  imagination.  Let  us  banish  from  our  minds  the  persua* 
sion  that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of 
the  best  of  princes.  Let  us  consider  them  as  nothing  more 
than  the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the 
Sovereign  of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean 
to  violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I '  suppose  that 
this  imaginary  King,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his 
dishonour!— that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him 
by  his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  his 
breast.— -The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act,  would 
overwhelm  him  with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must 
aay,  I  called  you  together  to  receive  your  advice^  and  have 
never  asked  your  opinion.^^To  the  merchant,— /Aav^  die* 
treseed  your  commerce;  I  have  dragged  your  seamen  out  of 
your  ships  J  I  have  loaded  you  with  a  grievous  weight  of  in* 
surances. — ^To  the  landholder,— -/^oile/ you  war  was  too  pro-' 
iable^  when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to  any  terms  of  ac* 
eommodation;  I  extorted  new  taxes  from  you  before  it  was 
possible  they  could  be  wanted^  and  am  nmv  unable  to  account 
for  the  appRcation  ofthem.-^To  the  public  creditor, — I  have 
delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners  and  to  the 
vilest  of  your  fellow  subjects*  Perhaps  this  repenting  Prince 

*  The  King's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declaration  is 
drawn  up  in  barbarous  French,  and  siipied  by  the  earl  of  Rochford.  This 
diplomatic  lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Etiquettes, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  profound  master  of  the  ceremonies.  I  will  not  in- 
sult him  by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  eren 
acquainted  with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  , 
well  qualified  for  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majes^s  service.— The  reader  is* 
lequested  to  observe  lord  Rochfbrd's  method  of  authenticating  a  public 
instrument.  "  En  foi  de  quoi,  mot  sousstgn^,  un  des  princtpauz  secretaires 
d'etat  de  S.  M.  B.  m  sign^  U  presenie  de  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  icelle 
fait  apposer  le  cachet  denor  armes."  In  three  lines  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even  know  the  stile  of  his  of- 
fice;—if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  said,  **ncnt,  soussign^  secrrtaiir' 
d'etat  de  S.  M.  B.  avom  ngv6,  ifc.** 
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mig^t  coodude  with  one  general  ackaowledgment  to  them 
vH^-^Ihave  invQhed  every  rani  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety  and 
Astress^  and  haioe  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return^  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  national  i&shonour^  an  armed  truce^  and  peace  ivith'^ 
out  security* 

If  these  accounts  were  settled,  Aere  would  still  remam  aa 
apology  to  be  made  to  hts  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first 
he  would  say,  you  were  once  the  terror  of  the  world*  Butg9 
back  to  your  harbours.  A  man  ^honoured,  as  lam^  hao  no 
use  for  your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear 
again  before  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  ceremony  of  n 
review*.  But  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confea* 
sion  would  be  extorted  from  him.  /  have  received  a  blow^^^' 
and  had  not  spirit  to  resent  it.  I  demanded  satisfaction^  emd 
have  accepted  a  declaration^  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me 
again  is  asserted  and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least 
would  speak  this  language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush 
for  him. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.— -The  ministry,  it  seems, 
are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown  and  die  rights  of  the  people.  This  new 
idea  has  yet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for  in  efiect  both 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand 
the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make 
of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  Their  real 
honour  and  real  interest  are  the  same. — I  am  not  contending 
for  a  vain  punctilio.  A  clear,  unblemished  character  com- 
prehends not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit  to  an  injury;  and  whether  it  be- 
longs to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.  Private  credit 
is  wealth;— -public  honour  is  security.— The  feather  that 
adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  his 

plumage  and  vou  fix  him  to  the  earthf. 

JUNIUS- 

*  A  mistake.  He  appears  Uefore  them  tvcry  day,  with  the  mark  of  a 
blow  upon  his  hce.'^proh  fntdorf 

*  It  was  ajifainst  tliis  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged  by  the  minis- 

trr 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

TO  THB  PAIHTXE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVSRTISXB. 
Sis,  GUi  Feb.  1771. 

I  HOP!  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed 
than  in  answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper. 
This  is  a  task,  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to 
it,  his  friends  ouf^t  to  relieve  him.  Upon  this  principle,  I 

tiy  to  master  the  whole  of  his  political  snd  sri^uaieiitJitive  powers.  His 
snswer*  pabUshed  in  1771»  is  entitled^  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transac- 
tions respecting^  Falkland's  Islands;"  from  which  the  following  is  worth 
transeribingt 

"  To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reasonable  to  impute  that  anxie* 
ty  of  the  Spaniards,  from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  inferred 
by  JuKXVs,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his  despicable  faction  whose  name 
does  not  disgprace  the  page  of  an  opponent  The  value  of  die  thing  dis- 
poted  may  be  very  different  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The 
Spamards,  by  yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pivcedent  of 
what  they  think  encroachment,  hare  suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the 
ofutworks  of  their  em|nre,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve  of  prior  rights 
have  suffered  a  dangerous  excepUoe  to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their 
American  territories.'' 

**  An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  effect  which 
the  enemies  of  the  ministry  so  earnestly  desire;  ibr  who  could  have  sns- 
tsiped  the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune?  but  had  wanton  inva» 
sion  undeservedly  prospered,  had  Falkland's  Island  been  yiekled  imcon* 
ditionally  with  every  right  prior  and  posterior,  though  the  rabble  might 
have  shouted,  and  the  windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit,  would  have  murmured, 
perhaps  unheard,  at  the  increase  of  our  debt,  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

*'  This  thirst  of  bbod,  however  the  visible  promoters  of  sedition  may 
think  it  convenient  to  shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  knidly  avowed  by  Ju- 
19XUS,  the  writer  by  whom  his  party  owes  much  of  its  pride,  and  some  of 
its  popularity:  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters 
mmbiguous  expressions  among  the  vulgari  for  he  cries  hanach  without  re- 
serve, and  endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  civil  war,  ig« 
norant  whither  they  are  going,  and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey.  Jv* 
HTvs  has  sometimes  made  hu  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admira^ 
tion  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malices  but  to  him  tliat  knows  his  company, 
it  is  not  haid  to  be  sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darimess,  he  may  do  much  mischief  with  Kttle 

strength. 

Vol.  I.  2  M 
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shall  undertake  to  answer  Ami- Junius,  more  I  believe,  to 
his  conviction  than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attack 
the  main  bodyof  Jukius's  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having, 
as  he  thinks,  surprised  an  out-post,  and  cut  off  a  detached 

strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  aaperficial  and  Uioaghtleas;  vehemence 
delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent  He  tbat  contradicts  acknov* 
iedged  truth  will  always  have  an  audience;  he  that  viUifies  estabhthed 
authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

*<  Junius  burst  into  notion  with  s  blaze  of  impudence  which  has  raiely 
glared  upon  the  world  befere^  and  drew  the  rabbla  after  hisa  as  a  ssoii* 
ater  makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impene- 
trable secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  jostice,  enemies 
wliem  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  tlien  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himself  in  all  the  immunities  of  invisibility;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger*  he 
has  beeti  bold;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame*  he  has  been  confident  As  a 
rhetorician,  he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire;  as  a 
reaaoner*  he  has  convinced  those  who  bad  no  doubt  before^  as  a  moralist* 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  dbgrace;  and  as  a  patriot*  be  has  gratified 
the  mean  by  insults  on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant*  he  has  been 
aUe  to  advance  it|  finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  in- 
flame it.  Let  us  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  with- 
draw from  hts  efficacy  the  sympathetic  favour  of  plebeian  malignity;  I  do 
not  say  that  we  shall  leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns 
the  help  of  falsehoods  but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit*  what  will  be 
his  praise) 

**  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods*  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion*  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  stile  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  ad- 
mire him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order*  and  violence 
of  outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falsehood.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dextezi- 
tirs  of  sophistry;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of 
Bellu  or  barbarity  of  Beckford;  but  they  are  told  that  J  uzrius  is  on  their 
nde,  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Those  who 
know  not  whither  he  would  lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  hims  and  those 
who  cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebellion. 

*'  Junzus  is  an  unusual  phsenomenon  on  which  some  have  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  attentively  examined* 
and  what  foHy  has  taken  for  a  comet  that,  ftom  its  flaming  hair,  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  enquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the 
vapours  of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  efilev 
yesoettce  of  interest  struggling  with  conviction*  which,  af^er  havii^ 

plung^ 
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argument,  a  mere  straggling  proposition.  But  even  in  tlus 
petty  warfare,  he  shall  find  himself  defeated* 

JtJNius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  the  luitu 

plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will  leave,  us  enqiuriog'  why  we  regard 
ed  it. 

**  Yet  though  I  cannot  tliink  the  stile  of  J  unics  secure  from  criticism, 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should 
never  have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated 
him  by  his  morab  rather  than  his  faculties.  'What,'  says  Pope, '  must  be 
the  priest,  where  the  monkey  is  a  god?*  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a 
party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Towns- 
hend? 

**  Juirivs  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it  He  is  an 
enemy  to  the  mii^stry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows 
that  a  war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  certainly  dis« 
piaeed  them,  and  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  ang^  that  war 
was  not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  conducted;  but  there  are  others 
whose  thoughts  are  less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for 
rapture,  yet  condemn  the  ministry  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rup- 
ture would' naturally  have  followed." 

Of  tins  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud;  and  especially  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper 
esAtest  wHh  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  facility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  lud  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever.  How  far  the  Doctor  was  correct 
in  asking  the  question,  what  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which  the 
heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend,  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  protest  entered  on  the  Lord's  journals  against  the  ad- 
dress  voted  in  consequence  of  the  communications  made  to  both  houses 
ef  pailiament  on  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Spanish  convention,  which  adopts 
most  of  the  sentiments  here  so  ably  expressed,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  a  note  to  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  lxxxviii. 

In  effect  the  doctor  did  not  fairly  meet  his  argument;  and  a  reply  was 
not  altogether  necessary. 

With  one  part  of  this  celebrated  pamphlet  the  minister  himself  was  dis- 
pleased, and  actually  suppressed  the  sale  till  his  own  correction  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  obnoxious  passage.  The  reader  shall  receive  the  account 
from  the  following  letter  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  which  is  suf* 
ficiently  explicit,  and  was  incapable  of  contradiction. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OV  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  Aprils,  1771. 

SoMB  little  time  ago  there  was  pohlished  a  pami^let,  intitled, 
"Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  IsUnds," 

said 
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ral  enemies  of  EoglancL  He  applies  that  descriptioD  with 
the  strictest  truth  and  justice  to  the  Spanish  Court.  Fxom 
the  moment,  when  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  as- 
cended that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was 

said,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  been  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  John* 
son.  under  the  special  direction  of  the  nunister-apparent.  Scarce  were  a 
few  copies  got  abroad*  before  the  sale  of  the  edition,  which  had  been  ad- 
vertised, was  stopped,  by  order  of  the  mimster,  for  the  sake  of  an  altera- 
tion, which  was  made  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe)  without  the  consent 
of  the  doctor  having  been  asked  or  had;  after  which  it  was  set  agoing 
again,  and  the  public  is  now  happily  once  more  in  possession  of  it.  But  ss 
some  may  be  curious  to  know  in  what  it  was  that  the  alteration  particu- 
larly consisted,  and  may  not  have  by  them  both  the  fhvt  puUiahed  and 
the  altered  pamphlet  to  compare,  the  following  account  will  solve  the 
question: 

In  the  JSrst  pitbtication,  pages  67  and  68,  you  have  the  following  para- 
graph: 

**  The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most  mentioned  by  the  inferior 
bcllotlrers  of  sedition.  Those  who  lead  the  frction  know  that  it  cannot  be 
remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The  followers  of  Lord  Rock* 
ingham  remember  that  his  ministry  begun  and  ended  without  obtainiiig 
it:  tlic  adherena  to  Grenville  would  be  told  that  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  understand  our  claim.  The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his  grave;  he  had  powers  not 
universally  possessed:   if  he  could  have  cot  the  mohey  he  catUd  htm 

COVNTEDiV 

Upon  calling  in  the  pamphlet,  this  saixastic  pretty  epigram,  at  the 
close  of  the  paragraph,  was  struck  oat,  the  two  pages  being  cancdfed,  and 
a  carton  substituted,  with  tlie  fottowing  alteration  after  the  word**  pos« 
sesaed:"* 

**  And  if  he  eometimee  errsd,  he  vuu  likewiw  wmetimee  right." 

And  thus  it  nofo  stands  in  the  tecond  publication.  And  here  the  exqui- 
site stupidity  of  thcj  words  which  were  substituted,  to  the  words  expung- 
ed, would  not  be  worth  remarking,  as  if  it  was  very  possible  to  name 
that  personage  in  the  world  of  whom  it  was  not  predicable,  that  *'  if  he 
iometimee  erred,  he  was  also  eomettmee  righis**  but  that  there  occurs  upon 
it  a  not  uncurious  question,  to  which  of  the  two  motives  of  the  minister 
this  notable  alteration  was  roost  probably  owing;  a  question  which  it  is 
lefl  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  to  decide  with  himself. 

Whether  was  it  owing  to  the  premier's  scrupulous  delicacy  of  not 
wounding  the  memory  of  the  dead  (a  man  who  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  finances,  infinitely  superior  to  his,  had  however,  if  posii- 
blc,  as  little  of  the  genius  for  managing  aflTairs  as  himself),  that  he  caused 
the  close  of  the  paragraph  in  the  first  puUication  to  be  cuioeHed,  to  make 

W»v 
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inverted  and  became  hostile  to  this  coo&tfy.  Unity  of  pos- 
session introduced  a  unity  of  politics^  and  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth had  reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  *^  The  .Py* 
renee*  are  remoned^  The  History  of  the  present  century  is 
one  continued  confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion  ^  That  violence  and  oppreeeion  ai  home  can 
<mJy  be  evpported  by  treachery  and  eubmieeion  abroadj!*  is 
applied  to  a  free  people,  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the 
government  of  a  country,  where  despotic,  or  absolute  power 
is  confessedly  vested  in  the  prince;  and  with  this  application, 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  al^olute  monarch  having  no  points 
to  carry  at  home,  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  we 
could  suppose  the  Sovereign  of  a  free  nation,  possessed  widi 
a  design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
with  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war;  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of 
the  three  exceptions  to  tlus  general  rule  of  conduct,  (quoted 
by  Anti- Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  oidy  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  pailia* 
ment,  was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
tiiat  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course  of 
selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  dis- 
putes witii  them,  die  better  to  establish  his  Qrranny  at  home. 

way  for  fbiiting  into  the  leeond  an  aheration  that  mended  nothii^  being 
manifestly  an  eaquiaite  chip  of  nonaensef 

Or,  was  it  that  those  mikicky  words  in  the  first,  relative  to  the  counting 
of  m^fy,  stnick  the  oooscioos  premier,  in  the  light  of  the  obvious  danger 
of  the  pobUo**  being  reminded  by  them  of  that  riek  9tciiry  of  a  h^h  cha. 
meter's  having,  upon  a  time»  been  observed  busily  employed  in  the  nohh 
actofcovKTiircmoMry  at  CHURCH?  Edit. 
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Haii  li€  teea  owfy  a  bad  man,  he  woidd  have  sacrificed  the 
honour  of  the  nation  to  the  sueeeas  of  his.  domestic  pdicy; 
Bat,  with  all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Eng^ishmaa. 
Tlie  conduct  of  such  a  man  must  always  be  an  exception  to 
vulgar  rules.  He  had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions, and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment 
unhappy  and  formidable.  If  it  were  not  ibr  the  respect  I 
bear  the  minister,  I  could  name  a  man,  who,  widiout  one 
grain  of  understanding,  can  do  half  as  much  as  Ofiver 
CromwelL 

Whether  or  no  there  l>e  a  secret  system  in  the  doset,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  appearsmces,  and  on  which  every  man 
must  decide  for  himsdf. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius's  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  real  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  dinuix,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Jnnus  adopts  the  language  of 
the  Court,  and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  ar- 
gument. He  says  that,  ^  the  King  has  not  onfy  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  people^  hut^  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him 
more  ncarty,)  his  personal  reputation  and  the  dignity  of  his 
crofwnm 

The  queries,  put  by  Antt^Jumus^  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fancy  they  will 
not  confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained 
possession  of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry-— viz.  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  clakn^  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so, — ^it 
is  his  business  not  mmey  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for 
their  suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  be  a  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation. He  admits  the  facts;— let  him  reconcile  them  if 
he  can. 

*  A  writer,  subtcribing'  himsckf  Antijuniuty  attacked  tbe  preceding 
letter  of  Jumics  in  three  Miccessive  mimbenof  the  Public  Adverliier, 
in  February  1771;  but,  after  tbe  extracts  inaert«d  from  Dr.  Johnson,  his 
'ii'ttera  are  hartlly  intitled  to  further  notice.  Edit. 
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lie  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satis- 
faction as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted. 
This  was  the  field,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encoun- 
tered Junius  openly  and  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  ar» 
gument,  as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  one  general  admonition  to  my  feHow  subjects;— that, 
when  they  hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  misled  by  general  declamations  upon 
the  conveniences  of  peace,  or  die  miseries  of  war.  Between 
peace  and  war,  abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions 
are.  Have  we  any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly 
purchased  will  last  a  twelve  monthf  and  if  not,— Aoo^  we  or 
have  we  not^  sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making 
war  with  advantage? 

PHILO  JUNIUS*. 

*  On  the  aeventh  of  Febnury  ippeured  the  following  letter: 

«  TO  THE  raiNTBR  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVKaTISKR. 

The  first  letter  of  Anti^Juniu^  did  not  promiie  a  tecond,  or  at  least  it 
escaped  me.  I  shall  reserte  my  observations  on  his  second  till  I  see  the 
whole. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  my  letter  (line  39}  it  should  have  been  print- 
ed common  course^  not  common  cause. 

PHILO  JUNIUS." 

t%e  error  is  corrected  in  tliis  edition.  Edit. 
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